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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WHO WANTS WAR? 


N old-fashioned melodrama there 

was a favorite phrase, “It’s a 
mad world, my mates.” Nowadays 
the sentiment is not spoken 
“straight” (as the actor’s lingo has 
it) but as a burlesque of the old- 
time phraseology of the stage. 


Nevertheless the proposition that 
the world is mad is more probable 
now than it was in the days of 
Booth and Barrett, of Macready and 
John McCullough. Called upon to 
give substance to that opinion, I 
should put at the 
top of the list of 
proofs the present 
utterly irrational in- 
sane attraction towards war. In 
1918 after an experience that pretty 
nearly ruined the whole world, the 
various nations, winners and losers 
alike, swore off forever, like a drunk- 
ard who, coming to his senses, is 
told that during his spree he has set 
fire to his house and burned wife 
and children alive. “Never again,” 
he says, “Never again will I touch 
a drop.” But in six months or a 
year he is back at his old tricks. 
Just so with the nations that were 
at war in 1914 to 1918. Coming to 


“Never 
Again”? 


their senses, more or less, with the 
armistice, they became persuaded 
that if a world war happens once 
again it will probably be the end of 
civilization. Statesmen have warned 
them that previous civilizations by 
the dozens had been obliterated: 
historians and archzologists backed 
up the statesmen with abundant 
evidence, not only from books and 
documents but from ruins scattered 
here and there over pretty nearly 
the entire globe. 

“Good heavens!” said the peoples. 
“How near we were to the abyss! 
But we have learned our lesson.” 
So they got together and made 
treaties, pacts, concordats, they held 
disarmament conferences, and they 
swore mighty oaths by all their 
gods that never, never again would 
they be guilty of the homicidal, sui- 
cidal madness of war. 

And now take a look around the 
world. Everywhere there are prep- 
arations for war, more and more 
deadly weapons are being invented 
and manufactured, hitherto unheard 
of horrors are predicted coolly and 
with more confidence than if the pre- 
diction concerned breaking records 
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at a horse race or in a flying contest; 
alliances are forming, both in the 
open and behind the scenes, untold 
millions of money are being ex- 
pended (God knows where it is all 
coming from) on war equipment; 
all treaties, pacts and concordats 
are violated with as 
little compunction 
as if no man had 
ever heard of honor 
or truth or any kind of moral obli- 
gation; and every political and mili- 
tary wiseacre is telling us _ that 
war is inevitable, probably near 
at hand, and that any slightest ac- 
cident, perhaps an otherwise in- 
significant incident may set the 
world ablaze. 

Really it would seem as if the 
suggestion of Schopenhauer were 
about to be acted on. He, the prince 
of philosophical pessimists, said 
that there could be no cure for the 
ills that afflict the world unless 
every man, woman and child on the 
surface of the globe would join in a 
suicide compact, and at a given sig- 
nal on a certain day the entire hu- 
man race would remove itself from 
the planet. After that the earth, 
the sun, the moon, the planets— 
the inanimate universe—could go 
on its way, relieved of the burden 
of incorrigible man. 

Also there was Buddha who 
taught that existence is a curse 
and that the only cure for the 
disease of life is oblivion. It 
would almost seem that Buddha 
and Schopenhauer were coming in- 
to their own and that the philoso- 
phies that will triumph in the end 
will not be Christianity or even such 
a decent kind of paganism as the 
Stoic philosophy but the lunatic 
theories of recognized madmen, 
fatalists, nihilists. Truly it is a mad 
world, my mates! 


Very Soon 
Again! 
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F we can pick out of the tangle of 
lunacies one fact more irrational 
and inexplicable than all the others 
it might be this: no one wants war 


and yet war is bound to come. Ex- 
plain that if you can. 
I say no one wants war. Button- 


hole any man, any hundred men, 
any thousand men you happen to 
see on the street. Ask them, “Bud- 
dy, do you crave a war?” You 
wouldn’t get to the thousandth man, 
or the hundredth. At about the 
tenth the officers would grab you 
and send you to the psychopathic 
ward for examina- 


tion. “You fool, you Who Wants 
lunatic, don’t you War? Not 
know that nobody the People! 
wants war. We are 


all off war forever. Crave war? 
Who could crave war but a mad- 
man?” 

Go to the colleges and the uni- 
versities. You will find the stu- 
dents a unit against war. They are 
of the generation of the disillu- 
sioned. They know all about the 
World War, their professors discuss 
it and so do the students them- 
selves in such free language as 
would have been called treason 
when the war was on. Some thou- 
sands of them have gone so far as 
to take what is called the Oxford 
Pledge: “We pledge not to support 
the government in any war it may 
conduct.” “Any war,” they say. 
Not any war of offense, any war on 
foreign soil, but any war. “We 
were duped,” they say, “we had no 
business to go into the last war. If 
Europe wanted to commit suicide, 
why should we? Europe is old and 
weary and perhaps wanted to die. 
We are young and new; we want to 
live. In India they used to have a 
quaint old Hindu custom of a wid- 
ow’s throwing herself on the fu- 
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neral pyre when her husband’s 
body was being burnt. We have no 
desire to play the Indian widow. 
If old dead Europe is being cre- 
mated, why should this new young 
land America fling itself into the 
blaze?” 

Or you may interview the legis- 
lators. In the United States, Con- 
gress alone may declare war. So, 
call the roll of Congress, House 
and Senate. From each individual 
representative and senator you will 
get the one same emphatic “NO! 
We don’t want war.” 

Well then, who does? The in- 
dustrialists, manufacturers, mer- 
chants? They all deny it with one 
accord. A few months ago, the 
leading banker in America rejected 
and disproved at least to his own 
satisfaction and that of an investi- 
gating committee the suspicion that 
the bankers, national and interna- 
tional, want war. Mr. Morgan said 
they did not want war, and had most 
scrupulously refrained from the 
slightest provocative action in the 
critical years 1914-1918. “No, No!” 
said he. “You have us all wrong. 
Believe it or not, we bankers are 

human, we don’t 
Not Scholars; want war.” So say 
Not Soldiers. the Du Ponts, all 
Nobody! twelve of them. So 

says that incorrigi- 
ble and invincible “optimist” Charles 
M. Schwab. He insists that he is a 
good fellow, all his confréres in 
Bethlehem Steel are good fellows. 
Everybody is a good fellow. No- 
body wants war. 

Even the army and navy don’t 
want war. No, nor the air force. 
They agitate for more and more 
equipment; they abhor pacifists who 
preach unpreparedness; they keep 
in trim with maneuvers on land 
and sea and in the sky: only recent- 


ly a squadron of bombing planes 
swooped down from somewhere 
and “destroyed” New York City 
theoretically, of course, to show that 
an enemy air force could destroy it 
literally. But this was a demon- 
stration in favor of preparedness, 
not in favor of war. 


HEN I was a young man I had 
the privilege of the acquaint- 
ance of an excellent historian who 
specialized on the Napoleonic Wars 
and the American Civil War. “I 
have spent my life,” he told me, 
“studying war, writing about war, 
lecturing on war, but you mustn’t 
imagine that I like war. I abhor it.” 
So say all the historians, all the 
strategists, all the professors at 
West Point and Annapolis. You 
may search high and low and from 
end to end of this fair land of ours 
(as the congressional orators say) 
and you will find not a single soli- 
tary soul that wants war. 
No, there isn’t a soul that wants 
war, here in the good old U. S. A. 


UT what about Europe? and 
Asia? and Africa? Aren’t the 
Italians just crazy about Jl Duce, 
and didn’t they go into the Ethi- 
opian War with a grand display of 
enthusiasm? Well yes, they are 
proud if not precisely crazy about 
their Mussolini just as their ances- 
tors were crazy about the original 
Julius Czsar, and the French were 
crazy about their Napoleon. Julius 
Cesar did a lot to ruin Rome. Napo- 
leon made France a_ second-rate 
power and gave the ascendancy 
among nations to Prussia and Eng- 
land. What Napoleon did to his 
country and Julius Cesar did to his, 
Mussolini may do to his. 
What the Italian people thought in 
their hearts about that “successful” 
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war in a land that is for the most 
part a worthless heap of impassable 
mountains, alternating with fever- 
laden swamps, a land where the 
rainy season comes twice a year and 
where the rain is like that of the 
deluge of Noe; what they thought 
about a war that 
killed and maimed 
thousands of their 
boys and sent other 
thousands home with tropical fever; 
what they thought about leaving 
the vine-clad slopes of Tuscany, or 
the ever-smiling land of Calabria, 
the earthly paradise of Sicily, or 
beautiful Alpine Lombardy to live 
and work and die like flies in an in- 
tolerable tropical climate, neither 
you nor I can know. The Italian 
papers are not printing the opinions 
of the people, and if they did, the 
people wouldn’t dare say what they 
think. But since Italians are hu- 
man beings, even as you and I, it is 
probably correct to surmise that in 
their heart of hearts they think of 
war even as you and I. 

No, the Italians, as a people, don’t 
want war. They can be for the mo- 
ment tricked and duped with flam- 
boyant oratory and beguiled with 
fine promises of prosperity, but in 
the cold gray dawn of the morning 
after they will loathe the spirit that 
exults in war. 

But what about Germany? 
Haven’t the German people a chip 
on their shoulder? Are they not to 
a man back of Hitler? Haven't they 

built up a war ma- 


Perhaps 
Over There? 


No More chine equal or supe- 
Than You rior to that of the 
and I Kaiser in 1914? 


Aren’t they itching 
to fight France? And England, if 
England lines up with France? 
Wouldn’t they take on Russia, even 
though Russia is reported to have 
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an army of 13 million men? To 
all of these questions the answer 
at this moment seems to be “Yes.” 
It does seem that the Germans have 
gone stark staring raging mad. It 
may be desperation. It may be the 
craving for revenge. It may be na- 
tionalism gone wild. It may be the 
persecution complex. Whatever it 
is, it looks like national insanity. 
They would fight half a dozen 
enemies from without even while 
inviting civil war at home by an- 
tagonizing Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants. From this distance it 
does seem that in Germany even 
more than elsewhere men may say 
—or think because in Germany as 
in Italy they don’t dare say—“It’s a 
mad world.” 

But I venture to say of the Ger- 
man people what I have said of the 
Italian people. Under the skin they 
are just like you and me. Misguid- 
ed, misinformed, victims of propa- 
ganda carried on by an absolutely 
subservient press and an equally 
subservient radio, they may feel 
like a wild boar at bay turning with 
terrific fury to strike at those who 
have cornered him. But as the il- 
lustrious statesman Edmund Burke 
who said, “I do not know the method 
of drawing up an indictment against 
a whole people,” I venture to say 
that it is unjust to allege insanity 
or madness against a whole nation. 
It happens to be my own personal 
conviction that Adolf Hitler is in- 
sane, in the strict scientific, clinical 
sense of the term, just as Peter the 
Great of Russia was insane. But I 
cannot believe that the Germans as 
a people are all mentally abnormal. 

So, in the end they don’t want 
war. And if they can be persuaded 
that no one else wants war, war will 
not come, at least in Europe. The 
puzzle, the contradiction, the 
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anomaly remains. Since no one 
in the world wants war, why and 
how shall war come? I don’t know 
the answer. The world as the world 
is irrational. If that is what men 
mean when they say “It is a mad 
world,” we can all agree. 


OT long ago a very famous psy- 
cho-pathologist declared that we 
know absolutely nothing about the 
cause of dementia 


The World precox, which he 
Is Mad. called the worst of 
But Why? diseases. We must 


discover the cause 
before we can expect the cure, he 
said. So of war which is a kind of 
dementia. Now the cause of war is 
mental. It is an idea. 

Most people overemphasize the 
importance of the fact and under- 
estimate the value of the idea. It is 
even the custom to sneer at ideas 
and to idolize facts. But a fact 
would never become a fact unless it 
was preceded by an idea. The idea 
comes first, the fact comes last. 
The idea is father to the fact—fa- 
ther and mother. Philosophers and 
theologians hold that the world was 
an idea before it was a fact—an idea 
in the mind of the Creator before 
the fact of creation. 
We have a parallel 
in those things 
which we call rather 
inaccurately “creations” of man. 
The incandescent light was an idea 
in the mind of Edison before he ac- 
tually produced it in his laboratory. 
The dome of St. Peter’s was an idea 
in the mind of Michelangelo before 
he put it in the sky, indeed before 
he put it on paper. Without the 
idea there would be no fact. Hence 
if you want to prevent the fact you 
inhibit the idea. Once a fact is a 
fact, nothing can be done about it. 


It’s First in 
the Mind 
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ET’S apply this rather too ob- 
vious philosophizing to the fact 
of war. Once it is a fact the dam- 
age is done, the fat is in the fire. 
So what is the idea that causes the 
fact of war? Not one idea but 
many. “What is your name?” said 
Christ to the demon. “My name is 
Legion,” was the answer. There 
was not one devil but many in the 
man who dwelt in the tombs in the 
country of the Gerasens. So, too, a 
legion of devils conspire to produce 
war. 


IRST is the idea of the superior- 
ity of one race above another. 
The idea in the head of Hitler, for 
example, is that a German is not 
only as good as a Frenchman or an 
Englishman or a Russian, but bet- 


ter. The confession 

or the admission of “The 
inferiority because Germans 
of the loss of the Are Dogs” 


war was. irksome, 

indeed galling to Hitler and to 65 
million Germans. The big mistake 
of the Allies after the World War 
was in compelling the Germans at 
Versailles to admit that they were 
to blame for the War and dealing 
with them in consequence as cul- 
prits, morally inferior to the noble 
English, French and Italians. That 
idea led to their being treated as in- 
feriors in the peace negotiations. 
That in turn led to the mad notion 
that the Allies could eliminate the 
German nation from the European 
scene. Hence the repressive meas- 
ures, the discrimination, the unwise 
and impossible attempt to keep 
Germany forever a subject nation, 
treat her as an outlaw, a pariah, a 
wicked and dangerous interloper 
into the society of civilized peoples. 
The present troubles are to be 
traced back to that idea: the Ger- 
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mans are wicked while the French 
and the English and the Americans 
are good and noble and altogether 
superior. That is the idea which 
produced the prodigious blunder at 
Versailles, and after Versailles the 
present dangerous situation in Eu- 
rope. If when the armistice was 
declared, the Allies had said to the 
Germans: Come to Paris as equals. 
The War is over. Let bygones be 
bygones. We were all to blame for 
the War, perhaps in varying de- 
grees and in different ways. So 
let’s not bring up the question of 
culpability. Let that remain in 
abeyance. It doesn’t matter any- 
way. Come, sit in at Versailles and 
help us patch up broken Europe. 
We will deal with you as equals. If 
the Allies had been big enough and 
wise enough to rise to that height of 
statesmanship, Europe and the 
world at large would have been 
spared the threat of another tre- 
mendous war. 

Call Hitler what you will, dema- 
gogue, lunatic, monster, the fact re- 
mains that the Allies provided him 
with an argument and made his as- 
cendancy possible. The argument 

he has used is sim- 


“No, Not the ple: the Allies are 
Germans! working on the idea 
The French that the Germans are 
and the a nation of 65 mil- 
English!” lion bloody fiends 


who must be extir- 
pated. They are closing in on us 
with the purpose of crushing us out 
of existence. The economic, polit- 
ical and military disabilities they 
have devised and are enforcing 
against us are all due to the idea 
that we are the wild dog of Europe. 
We resent the insult and we will 
show the world that the Germans 
are not to be singled out for extermi- 
nation. 
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In accordance with the Treaty of 
Versailles, Germany was to disarm, 
while France was to rearm. France 
was permitted to build a tremen- 
dously powerful series of forts all 
along her eastern border, but Ger- 
many was not permitted to have so 
much as one gun, or to build one 
fort within fifty miles of her west- 
ern border. France could prepare 
to swarm in on Germany on any 
provocation: Germany could not 
prepare either to swarm in on 
France or to resist France’s swarm- 
ing in on her. The idea back of 
that stupid and impossible arrange- 
ment was that France loves peace 
and Germany wants war, that you 
can trust a Frenchman but you can- 
not trust a German. And back of 
that dubious idea is the still more 
fundamental theory that the differ- 
ence is in the blood, 
that human nature Not One Race 
in France differs Unless All 
from human nature 
in Germany. It is a foolish idea, 
especially when you take into con- 
sideration the fact that the French 
come from the same racial stock as 
the Germans. The Franks and the 
Gauls were Germanic tribes. To 
Julius Cesar there was no essential 
difference between a Gaul and a 
Goth. Nine hundred years after 
Julius Czsar there was another 
Czsar. Some call him Charlemagne, 
others call him Karl der Grosser: 
his central city was Aix-la-Chap- 
pelle or Aachen, as you prefer. The 
Belgians were also a Germanic tribe. 
Cesar called them the most warlike 
of all the tribes he met. 

So, the idea that there is an es- 
sential difference of origin, of stock, 
of blood between Germans and 
French, that the Germans are by na- 
ture wicked, warlike and treacher- 
ous, while the French are gentle 
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and peaceful and loyal, is a myth. 
But that myth may cause the next 
war. Europe cannot escape that 
war unless Europe drops that idea. 

As for the racial difference be- 
tween the Germans and the English, 
there isn’t any. The Angles and 
Saxons were Germanic tribes. The 
Britons who were driven back or 
slaughtered by the Angles and Sax- 
ons, were quite as warlike as their 
conquerors. The British-Anglo- 
Saxon combination is not therefore 
an improvement upon a_ purely 
Germanic race. So it is quite as ab- 
surd for the English as for the 
French to cherish the idea that they 
are by nature and by blood supe- 
rior to and different from the Ger- 
mans. 

By way of retaliation against the 
theory of French and English su- 
periority the Germans have devel- 
oped the unscientific and altogether 
absurd idea of Nordic or Aryan su- 
periority. They are even going so 
far as to attempt to “purge” out of 
the German nation all non-Aryan 
elements. If they carry the attempt 
to its logical conclusion, they will 
decimate their own population— 
and as a matter of fact they will 
commit national suicide. 


INCE that remark rather points 
to the Jewish problem in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, it may be well 
to add that if Germany or Austria 
or Poland, or any other country, in- 
cluding our own, attempts to rid it- 
self of every last remnant of the 
Jewish race, Jewish blood, Jewish 
influence, that nation will destroy 
itself. Perhaps the 

And the Jews! greatest myth of all 
‘is that the Jews are 

an inferior race. The truth is that 
they are in many respects superior. 
It pleases the Jew-baiters to concen- 
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trate their attention exclusively 
upon the meaner and baser type of 
Jew. But the Jews are not all mean 
and base. Many of the noblest spirits 
that ever lived, some of the greatest 
scholars, philosophers, statesmen, 
poets, musicians, scientists, physi- 
cians, philanthropists have been 
and are Jews. To work on the idea 
that the Jew as a Jew, no matter 
what his personal character or his 
achievements may be, is fit only for 
elimination, is to labor under as 
great and as dangerous an illusion 
as Hitler’s wicked nonsense about 
Aryan or Nordic supremacy, or as 
Rosenberg’s mad and reactionary 
idea that the ancient gods of the 
Gothic mythology are superior to 
Jesus Christ. 

I am not now attempting a disser- 
tation on the vexed problem of the 
Jewish race in a Gentile world. (By 
the way, it is no more true to call 
ours a Gentile civilization than it 
is to call the United States an Anglo- 
Saxon country.) But I think there 
is a similarity between the self- 
assertiveness of Hitler and the Ger- 
man people as a result of the pres- 
sure applied to them by the Allies 
at Versailles, and the self-assertive- 
ness of the Jews after the oppres- 
sion and persecution inflicted upon 
them by generations of Christians. 
You cannot make a race the under- 
dog for a thousand years without 
creating in it some very unlovely 
characteristics, or helping those 
characteristics to grow if they were 
there from the beginning. 


F a race or a nation or a people 
cherishes the idea that it is es- 
sentially superior and some other 
race or nation or people is essen- 
tially inferior, you shall forever 
have war. War is the fact, belief 
in racial superiority is the idea; war 
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mans are wicked while the French 
and the English and the Americans 
are good and noble and altogether 
superior. That is the idea which 
produced the prodigious blunder at 
Versailles, and after Versailles the 
present dangerous situation in Eu- 
rope. If when the armistice was 
declared, the Allies had said to the 
Germans: Come to Paris as equals. 
The War is over. Let bygones be 
bygones. We were all to blame for 
the War, perhaps in varying de- 
grees and in different ways. So 
let’s not bring up the question of 
culpability. Let that remain in 
abeyance. It doesn’t matter any- 
way. Come, sit in at Versailles and 
help us patch up broken Europe. 
We will deal with you as equals. If 
the Allies had been big enough and 
wise enough to rise to that height of 
statesmanship, Europe and the 
world at large would have been 
spared the threat of another tre- 
mendous war. 

Call Hitler what you will, dema- 
gogue, lunatic, monster, the fact re- 
mains that the Allies provided him 
with an argument and made his as- 
cendancy possible. The argument 

he has used is sim- 


“No, Not the ple: the Allies are 


Germans! working on the idea 
The French that the Germans are 
and the a nation of 65 mil- 
English!” lion bloody fiends 


who must be extir- 
pated. They are closing in on us 
with the purpose of crushing us out 
of existence. The economic, polit- 
ical and military disabilities they 
have devised and are enforcing 
against us are all due to the idea 
that we are the wild dog of Europe. 
We resent the insult and we will 
show the world that the Germans 
are not to be singled out for extermi- 
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In accordance with the Treaty of 
Versailles, Germany was to disarm, 
while France was to rearm. France 
was permitted to build a tremen- 
dously powerful series of forts all 
along her eastern border, but Ger- 
many was not permitted to have so 
much as one gun, or to build one 
fort within fifty miles of her west- 
ern border. France could prepare 
to swarm in on Germany on any 
provocation: Germany could not 
prepare either to swarm in on 
France or to resist France’s swarm- 
ing in on her. The idea back of 
that stupid and impossible arrange- 
ment was that France loves peace 
and Germany wants war, that you 
can trust a Frenchman but you can- 
not trust a German. And back of 
that dubious idea is the still more 
fundamental theory that the differ- 
ence is in the blood, 
that human nature Not One Race 
in France differs Unless All 
from human nature 
in Germany. It is a foolish idea, 
especially when you take into con- 
sideration the fact that the French 
come from the same racial stock as 
the Germans. The Franks and the 
Gauls were Germanic tribes. To 
Julius Cesar there was no essential 
difference between a Gaul and a 
Goth. Nine hundred years after 
Julius Cesar there was another 
Cesar. Some call him Charlemagne, 
others call him Karl der Grosser: 
his central city was Aix-la-Chap- 
pelle or Aachen, as you prefer. The 
Belgians were also a Germanic tribe. 
Cesar called them the most warlike 
of all the tribes he met. 

So, the idea that there is an es- 
sential difference of origin, of stock, 
of blood between Germans and 
French, that the Germans are by na- 
ture wicked, warlike and treacher- 
ous, while the French are gentle 
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and peaceful and loyal, is a myth. 
But that myth may cause the next 
war. Europe cannot escape that 
war unless Europe drops that idea. 

As for the racial difference be- 
tween the Germans and the English, 
there isn’t any. The Angles and 
Saxons were Germanic tribes. The 
Britons who were driven back or 
slaughtered by the Angles and Sax- 
ons, were quite as warlike as their 
conquerors. The British-Anglo- 
Saxon combination is not therefore 
an improvement upon a _ purely 
Germanic race. So it is quite as ab- 
surd for the English as for the 
French to cherish the idea that they 
are by nature and by blood supe- 
rior to and different from the Ger- 
mans. 

By way of retaliation against the 
theory of French and English su- 
periority the Germans have devel- 
oped the unscientific and altogether 
absurd idea of Nordic or Aryan su- 
periority. They are even going so 
far as to attempt to “purge” out of 
the German nation all non-Aryan 
elements. If they carry the attempt 
to its logical conclusion, they will 
decimate their own population— 
and as a matter of fact they will 
commit national suicide. 


INCE that remark rather points 
to the Jewish problem in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, it may be well 
to add that if Germany or Austria 
or Poland, or any other country, in- 
cluding our own, attempts to rid it- 
self of every last remnant of the 
Jewish race, Jewish blood, Jewish 
influence, that nation will destroy 
itself. Perhaps the 

And the Jews! greatest myth of all 
is that the Jews are 

an inferior race. The truth is that 
they are in many respects superior. 
It pleases the Jew-baiters to concen- 
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trate their attention exclusively 
upon the meaner and baser type of 
Jew. But the Jews are not all mean 
and base. Many of the noblest spirits 
that ever lived, some of the greatest 
scholars, philosophers, statesmen, 
poets, musicians, scientists, physi- 
cians, philanthropists have been 
and are Jews. To work on the idea 
that the Jew as a Jew, no matter 
what his personal character or his 
achievements may be, is fit only for 
elimination, is to labor under as 
great and as dangerous an illusion 
as Hitler’s wicked nonsense about 
Aryan or Nordic supremacy, or as 
Rosenberg’s mad and reactionary 
idea that the ancient gods of the 
Gothic mythology are superior to 
Jesus Christ. 

I am not now attempting a disser- 
tation on the vexed problem of the 
Jewish race in a Gentile world. (By 
the way, it is no more true to call 
ours a Gentile civilization than it 
is to call the United States an Anglo- 
Saxon country.) But I think there 
is a similarity between the self- 
assertiveness of Hitler and the Ger- 
man people as a result of the pres- 
sure applied to them by the Allies 
at Versailles, and the self-assertive- 
ness of the Jews after the oppres- 
sion and persecution inflicted upon 
them by generations of Christians. 
You cannot make a race the under- 
dog for a thousand years without 
creating in it some very unlovely 
characteristics, or helping those 
characteristics to grow if they were 
there from the beginning. 


F a race or a nation or a people 
cherishes the idea that it is es- 
sentially superior and some other 
race or nation or people is essen- 
tially inferior, you shall forever 
have war. War is the fact, belief 
in racial superiority is the idea; war 
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is the effect but the idea is the cause. 
It is folly to summon meetings at 
Geneva or Locarno or London or 

Paris or anywhere 


One Root else with the purpose 
Cause of of averting the dan- 
War ger of war, unless 


not only in those 
meetings and in those cities but in 
the whole world we preach and 
propagate the true idea that no race 
is essentially better than any other. 
Christ was seldom sarcastic or even 
ironical, but I think there must 
have been a suggestion of bitterness 
in His tone when He spoke of the 
Pharisee who thanked God that he 
was “not as the rest of men.” It is 
quite as offensive and quite as un- 
true for a race to think itself not 
like the other race, as for a man to 
think himself not like the rest of 
men. 

I would not wish to convey the 
impression that race antagonism, 
race hatred, invidious comparison 
between race and race is the only 
cause of war. Did I not say in the 
beginning that the name of the war- 
making demon is Legion? Other 
devils conspire with the devil of 
race hatred to set man against man 
in bloody conflict. There is the 
devil of commercial rivalry, the 
devil of international finance, the 
devil of homicidal mania which 
leads one to kill a member of his 
own race or even of his own family 
as quickly as he would kill an alien; 
there is the devil of politics, the 
cause of so much of our woe; the 
devil of imperialism. Yes, seven 
devils and more than seven devils 
must be cast out of our civilization 
if we are going to escape war. But 
at least we can get a good start if 
we cast out one, the devil of imagin- 
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ary racial superiority. Perhaps if 
we cast that one out, the others will 


leave with it. Devils, if not wolves, 


run in packs. 


ROUGHOUT this argument— 

if it be an argument—lI have 
avoided any reference to Christian 
revelation. I have appealed only to 
common sense, human decency and 
ethnological truth. But persons 
who believe in the Bible and who 
take Christ for their Master, may 
throw all my ideas and opinions 
and statements on the race prob- 
lem out the window, 


and take as ultimate After All, 
and infallible the the Mystical 
fact preached by Body 


Jesus that all man- 
kind is one; that He is the Vine and 
we the branches; that He is the Head 
and we are the members. The right 
hand cannot cut off the left hand, 
the right foot stamp upon the left, 
the thumb thrust itself into the eye 
without the pain and the hurt be- 
ing felt by all the members. It is 
Christian doctrine that if we hate 
one another we hate Him. St. Paul 
says, “You bite one another, devour 
one another, take heed that you be 
not consumed one of another.” 
Whether we Christians can agree 
upon a theory of racial equality or 
not, if we have grasped the first fun- 
damental truth of Christian revela- 
tion, we ought to be able to see that 
all men are one, members of one an- 
other, and of Christ Who is Head not 
of this race or of that but of the Hu- 
man Race. Here is the greatest idea 
that ever became a fact. When God 
and man became One, all men made 
in the image of God became one. 
That idea realized as a fact will pro- 
duce universal everlasting peace. 


















STEEL VS. LABOR 


By MICHAEL MONDAY 


N innocent looking little tug 
paddled its way toward Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania, on the morn- 
ing of July 6, 1892. It rounded a 
bend and then—riot was unleashed. 
A siren screamed; it was taken up 
at once by all the craft along the 
river bank; bells rang; rockets 
flared; shop whistles were tied 
down. Men and women poured in- 
to the streets and ran toward the 
river in all stages of undress. Many 
had revolvers; most of them had 
improvised weapons, — fence pal- 
ings, rakes, branches — anything 
that might serve asaclub. Derisive 
screams, hootings, catcalls, whistles 
and curses pursued the tug as the 
mob followed it up the river. 
Pistols flashed from skiffs on the 
water. Stones bounced against the 
sides of the barges. They were car- 
rying 300 Pinkerton men—strike 
breakers—to the Homestead Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, Lim- 
ited. The Little Bill headed in to- 
ward the company landing. The 
ten-foot fence about the works 
crumpled like paper before the ad- 
vance of the mob. 

The first barge laid down a land- 
ing stage on the dock. One of the 
men stepped out. A revolver 
cracked. Thousands cheered as 
they watched the man fall with a 
shattered hip. One young fanatic 
threw himself across the gang- 
plank in an over-my-dead-body at- 
titude. Now the mob was insane. 
Revolvers blazed away at the barges 
and the Pinkerton men huddled to- 
gether miserably for the balance of 
the siege. Guerilla warfare began 


as bullets spurted from behind piles 
of girders and heaps of pig iron. 
The first encounter resulted in 
wounding fatally three of the Pin- 
kerton men and in killing five of the 
workmen. 

Recruits poured into Homestead 
from the surrounding hamlets. The 
temper of the strikers rose again. 
A small cannon was planted on the 
bank and loaded with scrap iron. 
Drum after drum of oil was poured 
onto the river surface and ignited. 
A gas main was directed at the 
barges in the belief that after they 
had been enveloped with gas, they 
might be exploded. A white flag 
fluttered timidly from one of the 
barges. It was torn to pieces by 
bullets. Fresh ammunition and 
weapons arrived from Pittsburgh. 
Occasionally the cannon would 
knock off a corner of one of the 
barges or tear through a door, re- 
vealing the men inside. The mob 
would follow up at once with rounds 
of bullets. 

At about 1 p. m., after seven hours 
of this savage warfare, one of the 
workmen pushed his way to the 
front with a basketful of dynamite. 

“Men of Homestead,” he shouted, 
“and fellow strikers: our friends 
have been murdered—our brothers 
have been shot down before our eyes 
by hired thugs! The blood of hon- 
est workmen has been spilled. Yon- 
der in those boats are hundreds of 
men who have murdered our friends 
and would ravish our homes! Men 
of Homestead, we must kill them! 
Not one must escape alive!” 

The barges withstood the barrage 
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of dynamite. But half an hour lat- 
er, when some of the men stepped 
into the bow of the boat to collect 
the dead and wounded, two more of 
their number were picked off, 
amidst the howls of the mob. 

A second white flag was raised. 
This time, Hugh O’Donnell, leader 
of the strikers, obtained order and 
could guarantee the men safe con- 
duct to the railroad station in re- 
turn for a hasty and permanent de- 
parture from Homestead. But Hugh 
O’Donnell could not control the 
rage of the mob. We have marveled 
at the Iroquois and Algonquin 
gantlets, but this was not to be com- 
pared with them. This was almost 
—literally—a death march. The 
terrified men, unarmed, trusting to 
the mercy of their captors, were 
beaten, clubbed, and kicked. Iron 
scraps and stones were hurled at 
them. The wives of the Hungarians, 
Slavs, and Italians plucked at their 
beards, scratched at their eyes, and 
scored their faces with their long 
fingernails. The men, bleeding, de- 
lirious, stumbled into a temporary 
hospital. Thirty of the more seri- 
ously injured were smuggled off to 
Pittsburgh, suffering with “broken 
limbs, fractured noses, torn ears, 
and all manner of bruises and abra- 
sions.” As a result of their pros- 
ress through town, two of the men 
died, and one lost his mind and lat- 
er committed suicide. 


Henry Clay Frick had been Chair- 
man of Carnegie Steel Company’s 
Homestead Works when the Com- 
pany agreement of 1889 with the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers expired. That 
was on July 1, 1892. Carnegie, be- 
fore sailing for his annual period of 
residence in Scotland, had ordered 
that the works be converted into a 
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non-Union plant. Frick, disregard- 
ing the command, opened negotia- 


tions with the men. Three points 
were proposed by the Company: a 
reduction in the minimum wage 
scale, a shift of the date of opera- 
tion of the new scale from June 
30th to December 31st, and a lower- 
ing of the wage rates at points in the 
plant, the tonnage of which had 
been raised by the installation of 
new machinery. 

A compromise could be effected 
on each of the first two terms, but 
on the last—the relationship of man 
to machine—both employer and em- 
ployee were adamant. The issue 
had been raised and was to be tested 
for the first time in the industry. 
Were the profits accruing from the 
installation of machinery to flow 
into the Company till, or were they 
to be shared by the workers? It is 
the perennial dilemma—the prob- 
lem which forms the basis of most 
of our current labor disputes. 

“Perhaps,” cabled Carnegie on 
June 17th, “if Homestead men un- 
derstand that non-acceptance means 
non-Union forever, they will accept.” 
And, on June 28th, “Some one... 
should exact good reasons for em- 
ploying every man. Far too many 
men required by Amalgamated 
rules.” 

Accordingly, the Company girded 
itself for a long siege. While they 
were about it, they might as well 
have a thorough house-cleaning. On 
June 28th, Carnegie wired Frick: 
“Cables do not seem favorable to a 
settlement at Homestead. If these 
be correct, this is your chance to re- 
organize the whole affair.” 

The men regarded it all as a joke. 
Frick would close the mills on July 
Ist for repairs? and re-open on 
July 6th with non-Union labor? 
Ridiculous. Referring to strikes in 



































The Forum (April, August, 1886), 
the Little Boss had said: 


“While public sentiment has 
rightly and unmistakably con- 
demned violence, even in the form 
for which there is most excuse, I 
would have the public give due con- 
sideration to the terrible temptation 
to which the working man on a 
strike is sometimes subjected. To 
expect that one dependent upon his 
daily wage for the necessaries of 
life will stand by peaceably and see 
a new man employed in his stead, is 
to expect much. ... Whether medi- 
cine for a sick child, or even nour- 
ishing food for a delicate wife, is 
procured, depends upon his steady 
employment. .. . There is an un- 
written law among the best work- 
men: ‘Thou shalt not take thy 
neighbor’s job.’ ” 


“Thou shalt not take 


1? 


That was it! 
thy neighbor’s job 

Meantime, Frick, grim, stubborn, 
had prepared for war. A ten-foot 
board fence was thrown about the 
works. Holes were cut out at regu- 
lar intervals—‘“For rifle fire,” the 
men whispered. Barbed wire cov- 
ered the top of the fence,—“It can 
be charged with high-voltage cur- 
rent,” they said. Platforms were 
raised at strategic points throughout 
the works, equipped with powerful 
searchlights. 

The men, for their part, organized 
with surprising precision. The 
eight lodges of the Amalgamated 
Association at Homestead elected an 
Advisory Committee consisting of 
five delegates from each lodge, with 
Hugh O’Donnell as Chairman. The 
Committee’s first act was to forbid 
all mechanics, laborers, etc., who 
had renewed their contracts, to work 
until the Union was recognized and 
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its terms accepted. (It might be to 
the point here to remark that of 
3,800 men, only 325 were affected 
by the new scale, that during the 
previous week, 3,500 men had signed 
three-year contracts, and that 3,000 
men did not belong to the Union.) 

Next, the following ukase of the 
Committee was posted: 


“The Committee has, after mature 
deliberation, decided to organize 
their forces on a truly military 
basis. The force of four thousand 
men has been divided into three 
divisions or watches. Each of these 
divisions is to devote eight hours of 
the twenty-four to the task of watch- 
ing the plant. ... During their hours 
of duty, Captains will have personal 
charge of the most important posts, 
i. e., the river front, the water gates 
and pumps, the railway stations, and 
the main gates of the plant. The 
girdle of pickets will file reports to 
the main headquarters every half 
hour, and so complete and detailed 
is the plan of campaign that in ten 
minutes’ time the Committee can 
communicate with the men at any 
given point within a radius of five 
miles. In addition to all this, there 
will be held in reserve, a force of 
eight hundred Slavs and Hunga- 
rians. The brigade of foreigners 
will be under the command of 
two Hungarians and two _ inter- 
preters.” 


On July ist the Homestead plant 
was lifeless. A $6,000,000 invest- 
ment had been taken over by its em- 
ployees. For the purpose of guard- 
ing the Monongahela River, the 
Amalgamated Association had ac- 
quired twenty skiffs and had char- 
tered the steam launch Edna. The 
crowds milling about the plant and 
river bank improvised rimes which 
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spread quickly from mouth to 
mouth, e. g., one crude instance, 
sung to the air of “Bye, Baby, Bye”: 


“Bye, baby, bye, bye; 

Bye, baby, bye, oh bye, 

Carnegie & Phipps 

Didn’t gave away tips, 

But we'll beat them bye and bye.” 


Conditions in the town neared a 
state of revolution. The govern- 
ment of the borough with its ten 
thousand inhabitants was taken over 
by the Advisory Committee. On 
July 5th, Frick asked the Sheriff of 
Allegheny County to send one hun- 
dred deputies as soon as possible, to 
protect Company properties. The 
Sheriff visited the works that day, 
was shown about the plant by the 
Advisory Committee, the workers’ 
guards were pointed out, and the 
wondering officer was asked to dep- 
utize them. He refused, and on the 
evening of the same day, twelve 
deputies sent out from Pittsburgh 
were drummed out of town. Offi- 
cial proclamations were torn down 
and the bill-poster was hustled out 
of the city. 

At Pittsburgh, on July 5th, two 
new barges—the Jron Mountain and 
the Monongahela—were being fitted 
for a long trip. These were just or- 
dinary 125’ x 20’ coal barges, ex- 
cept that they were covered, were 
equipped with bunks and stoves, 
and were being loaded with food, 
arms, and munitions. The boats 
were ostensibly slated for Vanport. 
But that night, after the barges had 
been coupled to the Little Bill and 
Tide, the real destination was an- 
nounced to the crew. They were 
going to Homestead. Those of the 
men who objected might leave— 
and some few did. Then, at a point 
further upstream, 300 Pinkerton 
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operatives were taken aboard—pro- 


fessional hoodlums, all of them. 
Slowly the tows got under way. The 
barges pushed their way upstream. 
Secrecy had been inviolate. It 
would be easy. The boats would 
nose in at the Company dock, dis- 
charge their freight quietly, and the 
job would be done—the Homestead 
plant would again be in the hands 
of its lawful owners—all in the 
murky obscurity of a Pittsburgh 
night. But no—the little party had 
been seen passing under the Smith- 
field Street Bridge. As early as June 
30th, the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph had reported the rumor that 
200 Pinkerton guards were being as- 
sembled for the reénforcement of 
the Company watchmen, and a fur- 
tive train of thirteen cars had been 
seen only an hour or so ago passing 
through Youngstown. 

News of the suspicious expedition 
had been wired at once to Hugh 
O’Donnell, and Homestead had been 
waiting. 

The first round had been fought 
and the Amalgamated Association 
had won. The plant was still in 
their hands. For four days the Ad- 
visory Committee governed the 
town. Persons suspected of a lack 
of sympathy were deported. Re- 
porters from unfavorable newspa- 
pers were likewise “tried” and ex- 
pelled from the town. A censor was 
placed in the telegraph office. 

The whole thing came to an end 
when Governor Pattison’s represent- 
ative, sent down to report on con- 
ditions in Homestead, was arrested 
three times. The Governor called 
out the National Guard and on July 
10th, 8,000 soldiers entered the town. 
The strikers were overawed. The 
Company had won. 

Then followed  recriminations. 
Why had the Governor ignored the 
































Sheriff’s earlier plea for help? Why 
could he not have avoided bloodshed 
by dispatching his troops earlier? 
As for Frick—what right had he to 
engage 300 strike breakers? Why 
had he maintained so uncompromis- 
ing an attitude? 

Where was Carnegie? The cre- 
scendo arose until it was taken up 
by every paper in the country. 
Where was Carnegie? Throughout 
the conflict the men had vainly 
sought Carnegie’s whereabouts in 
the childlike belief that the Little 
Boss had only to be told of the situ- 
ation to reprimand Frick and check 
the violence. They did not know 
that Carnegie had retired to an iso- 
lated lodge in Scotland, thirty-five 
miles from railway and telegraph. 
They could not have guessed the 
tenor of Carnegie’s cable on July 
7th: 

“Cable received. All anxiety 
gone since you stand firm. Never 
employ one of these rioters. Let 
grass grow over works. Must not 
fail now. You will win easily next 
trial. Only stand firm law and or- 
der. Wish I could support you in 
any form.” 

The strike ran its course for a 
round 120 days, then “petered out” 
on November 20th. During that pe- 
riod, popular feeling veered between 
the Company and the Union until, 
finally, it settled with Frick. The 
Union was broken forever and aye. 
On November 21st, Frick cabled to 
Carnegie: 

“Strike officially called off yester- 
day. Our victory is now complete 
and most gratifying. Do not think 
we will ever have any serious labor 
trouble again. . . . Let the Amal- 
gamated still exist and hold sway 
at other peoples’ mills. That is no 
concern of ours.” 

Carnegie profits were an inconsid- 
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erable $300,000 below those of the 
previous year. Carnegie wired: 

“Life worth living again. .. . 
First happy morning since July. .. . 
Surprising how pretty Italia... . 
Congratulate all around . . . improve 
works ... go ahead ... clear track 
... tariff not in it... shake.” 

It took a long time for the 
country to forgive Carnegie. Frick 
could enjoy some reputation as a 
hero,—as the “man of iron.” Car- 
negie had fled. 

It is curious that of the three Car- 
negie biographies, the official biog- 
raphy, by Burton J. Hendricks (New 
York, 1932), lays the burden of the 
blame for July 6th upon Frick. The 
unofficial biography, Incredible Car- 
negie, by John K. Winkler (New 
York, 1931), blames Carnegie as the 
indirect cause. In his autobiogra- 
phy (Boston, 1920), Carnegie bliss- 
fully disclaims any knowledge of 
the battle: “I was traveling in the 
Highlands of Scotland when the 
trouble arose, and did not hear of it 
until two days after.” 

Hamlin Garland, after a _ trip 
through one of the Carnegie plants, 
around this time, described his in- 
terview with one of the workmen: 

“That looks like hard work!” 

“Hard! I guess it’s hard. I lost 
forty pounds the first three months 
I came into the business. It sweats 
the life out of a man. I often drink 
two buckets of water in twelve 
hours. The sweat drips through 
my sleeves and runs down my legs 
and fills my shoes.” 

“And,” added the guide, “that 
isn’t the worst of it. It’s a dog’s 
life. Now those men work twelve 
hours, and sleep and eat out ten 
more. You can see a man doesn’t 
have much time for anything else. 
You can’t see your friends or do 
anything but work.” 
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The guide forgot the free library 
with which Carnegie had magnifi- 
cently endowed the town. And it was 
shortly before this that the grand 
old man had dictated to his secre- 
tary for publication: 

“The lot of a skilled workman is 
far better than that of the heir to an 
hereditary title, who is very likely 
to lead an unhappy, wicked life.” 

Steel against labor,—it is no more 
than the fundamental antithesis of 
man and machine; and steel will al- 
ways dominate labor, just as man 
will always serve his self-created 
slave—the machine. There will al- 
ways be friction. Labor will always 
chafe under machine-domination. 

John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers and Chair- 
man of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, in his radio ad- 
dress of last July 6th, said: 


“Although the industry [steel] 
has produced thousands of million- 
aires, and hundreds of multi-mil- 
lionaires among bankers, promot- 
ers, so-called financiers and steel 
executives, it has never throughout 
the past thirty-five years paid a bare 
subsistence wage, not to mention a 
living wage, to the great mass of its 
workers.” 


That is true. One might add that 
the industry will very probably con- 
tinue to produce thousands of mil- 
lionaires, to enrich hundreds of 
multi-millionaires by the underpaid 
sweat of labor. Why? Because la- 
bor’s only recourse has been the 
strike,—which has so often been 
tried and has just as often failed. 

Of course, Carnegie ordinarily 
used a policy of non-violence. He 
starved his men out. 


“My idea of beating in a dispute 
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with the men is always to shut down 
and suffer. Let them decide by vote 
when they desire to go to work. 
Say kindly, ‘All right, gentlemen, 
let’s hear from you; no quarrel, not 
the least in the world. Until a ma- 
jority vote (secret ballot) to go to 
work, have a good time; when a 
majority vote to start, start itis.’ I 
am satisfied that the employer or 
firm who gets the reputation of ad- 
hering to that will never have a pro- 
longed stoppage, or much ill feel- 


ing. 


(The italics are mine.) Callous 
prescriptions, these. What differ- 
ence could it make to Andrew Car- 
negie if his mills were shut down? 
He was not hungry, but the men 
were. The plan was tried in the 
Edgar Thompson strike of 1887-8. 
It worked. At the “request” of a 
majority of the men, the works were 
reopened. 

Violence is out of the question. 
The entire outcome of the Home- 
stead strike shows that. There is 
no gain other than broken heads 
and the antagonism of public senti- 
ment. The ethics of the problem 
are clear cut. The men have the 
right to strike; the privilege is cir- 
cumscribed only by the necessity 
of avoiding violence and property 
destruction. The men have the right 
to live; and the company has the 
right, as well, to its property. 

The solution rests in the organi- 
zation of labor. Our Holy Father, 
in his Encyclical on Reconstructing 
the Social Order, says: “Working- 
men’s associations should be so or- 
ganized and governed as to furnish 
the best and most suitable means for 
attaining what is aimed at, that is 
to say, for helping each member to 
better his condition in body, soul 
and property.” 











Has the Steel Industry given a 
ten per cent increase in salary since 
the November election? What does 
that mean to the man who crawls 
on his belly into the searing heat of 
a furnace to tear out the brick lining 
—still smoking hot? He was get- 
ting 47 cents an hour. Now he will 
get 51 cents. How long will his pay 
last in the face of sickness and his 
wife’s periodic confinements? It is 
a sop flung at Cerberus. 

“Sound unionism” is the answer. 
There must be no open-shop, still 
less, company unions. This is ele- 
mental. It is too easy to go off into 
economic rhapsodies, incomprehen- 
sible to the working man. “What 
can I do—now?” is the question 
facing the laborer. 

Labor must organize completely. 
The American Federation of Labor 
must become even more closely knit 
together. The Church has always 
favored labor organizations. The 
Guilds existed under her patronage; 
Pope Leo XIII. revivified the prac- 
tice, and our present Pontiff devel- 
oped and confirmed the device. 

The strike is ethical under the 
conditions I mentioned. When a 
grave point is at issue, sympathetic 
strikes may be called. And a liv- 
ing wage is certainly a grave issue. 

Hugh O’Donnell and his men 
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might have succeeded if they had 
abandoned violence and remained 


utterly passive. His 3,800 strikers 
had the Homestead Plant para- 
lyzed. Three hundred Pinkerton 
men could not have replaced them 
mor set even one furnace in opera- 
tion. Their failure—the failure of 
any strike—can be reduced ulti- 
mately to a lack of money. The 
strikers starve, as Carnegie well 
knew. I shall borrow the words 
of Father R. A. McGowan on the 
point (Toward Social Justice. New 
York: The Paulist Press. P. 38): 


“Sound unionism requires that 
the union have a treasury. If the 
negotiation comes to a deadlock, 
then the union must be free to tell 
the employer that the men do not 
accept those terms of work and will 
not work. To do that successfully, 
the union must usually be able to 
support the workers until the com- 
pany comes to terms. The com- 
pany must know that the union has 
such power.” 


Then—and the day is still remote, 
unfortunately—then labor will have 
an equal grip on the club. And not 
until that time will the middle term 
be removed from the classic dichot- 
omy—Steel vs. Labor. 

















































E new young man in the room 
next to hers was whistling “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube,” and Jerry 
felt that she couldn’t stand it an- 
other minute. Last night the Ber- 
ceuse from Jocelyn had been hard 
enough to endure, buf this was 
worse. Reared in an age of jazz, it 
was strange, she thought, that the 
exact opposite could so stir her; but 
the young man had a melodious 
whistle and put so much expression 
into the music (one couldn’t call it 
less) that she was ready to cry. 

What business had anyone to 
whistle in a rooming house? the 
girl asked herself, trying to work 
up the requisite amount of indigna- 
tion to rap on the wall and ask him 
to keep still. How could one mend 
one’s last pair of silk stockings if 
the silly tears persisted in blurring 
things? Jerry wondered if the fel- 
low were dressing for a date with 
some fortunate girl who lived and 
breathed in the world she used to 
know. Or was he just naturally 
cheerful? 

Abruptly, the whistle ceased. An 
elevated train a half block off roared 
by. Then there was silence save 
for the city sounds which drifted in. 
And now that the whistle had 
stopped, Jerry vaguely missed it as 
she moved nearer to the window. 
She simply couldn’t turn on a light. 
It was too hot. And she must mend 
this stocking to wear to-morrow. It 
wouldn’t look like much with that 
long run down the side, but— 

An exasperated sob escaped the 
girl. Just as she’d thought it caught, 
the run had started again of its own 
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accord and gone three inches far- 
ther. In a moment of rage at the 
whole scheme of things, Jerry threw 
the stocking across the room where 
it landed neatly in the waste basket. 

“And that’s where you belong,” 
she said indignantly. “Even the 
Salvation Army would turn you 
down. I'll have to wash these I have 
on, and there’s a hole in the heel. 
Oh, dear! I might have more cour- 
age if it wasn’t quite so hot.” 

Then, aware of a desperate need 
of air, she went to the window and 
leaned out. There was nothing to 
see save back yards and rubbish 
barrels and clotheslines, and the 
sill was none too wide; but if one 
happened to fall five stories to the 
ground below, the girl asked her- 
self drearily, who would care? But 
it did seem a breath cooler outside, 
and she had sat down on the narrow 
window sill and put both hands up 
to her tired head, before she real- 
ized that her musical neighbor had 
sought the same relief from the 
heat. He, too, was on a window 
sill. He sat facing her, not four 
feet off. Jerry was so startled at 
sight of him that she very nearly 
lost her balance. 

“Hold on!” the man exclaimed, 
while even in the tense moment of 
regaining her equilibrium, she real- 
ized that his voice was as musical 
as his whistle. “Did I frighten you? 
You ought to be careful about sit- 
ting on the edge of this abyss. For 
just a second I feared I’d have to 
go down four flights and pick up the 
pieces!” 


“They wouldn’t,” responded 

























Jerry, finding that it seemed good 
to talk to almost anybody, “have 
been worth saving; and certainly 
not worth navigating those stairs 
for! I couldn’t face that climb 
again to-day, which is why I’m tak- 
ing the air on a window sill.” 

The young man laughed, and 
Jerry saw that he wasn’t so young 
after all. The hair above his ears 
was gray, and though he spoke 
cheerfully there was a worried look 
about his eyes. 

“They are rather staggering when 
one comes in tired,” he agreed. 
“But my room’s stifling, and yours 
must be, too. I wonder if there’s a 
comfortable spot in the whole 
world.” 

“There are movie theaters,” be- 
gan Jerry, and then felt hotter than 
ever for fear he’d think she was 
hinting. “Those air-conditioned 
places,” she began hurriedly, “are 
always—” 

“I know,” broke in her neighbor, 
and the girl’s flush subsided as she 
realized that he’d thought no such 
thing, “but I can’t afford the movies 
these, days. However, there’s al- 
ways the park! Suppose we go for 
a little stroll.” 

Goodness! thought Jerry, was he 
asking her to go for a walk—a per- 
fect stranger? What would Aunt 
Gloria say? But Aunt Gloria didn’t 
know; and why worry about the 
opinion of some one who has gone 
out of your life? Besides, the man 
had gray hair. Somehow that hair 
made everything seem all right; 
ae 

“Do you consider me cheeky?” he 
questioned as she hesitated. “I only 
thought—’” 

“Of course I don’t,” Jerry reas- 
sured him. “I was merely remem- 
bering that—that there’s a hole in 
my stocking.” 
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The stranger laughed again, so 
boyishly that Jerry wondered if he 
wasn’t, after all, as young as she 


first thought. He said: “Don’t let 
that deter you! Mine are riddled. 
I’m not exactly what you’d call 
‘handy with a needle.’ If you’d 
really like a little breathing spell, 
let’s go now while it’s still light.” 

it seemed like magic, reflected 
Jerry a half hour later. Here she 
was in the loveliest cool place with 
shrubbery all around, and a little 
pond near-by where children were 
sailing boats and shouting gleefully 
—slum children, of course, because 
the other sort would be in bed. She 
was seated on soft green grass, and 
beside her was a man to whom she 
had never spoken until an hour ago! 
Nor had they spoken much since 
then. He was absorbed, not in her, 
but in the kiddies and their sport. 
Once he got up and cut a switch for 
a youngster whose craft had drifted 
out of reach. 

“You act,” she smiled as he 
dropped down beside her, “as if 
you were crazy to play yourself.” 

He glanced at her quickly, a smile 
lighting his worried eyes. 

“It takes me back some years. 
Doesn’t it you?” 

Slowly, the girl shook her head. 

“I never had any fun—like that. 
There was always a nursemaid to 
keep me from getting soiled. I never 
made a mud pie or gave my dolls a 
bath in real water after I was four 
years old. I think it takes parents 
to understand how much a child 
longs to do those things.” 

“And where were yours?” 

“They died in a typhoid epidemic. 
I barely remember them. I was 
wished onto the only relative I had, 
an aunt who gave me palatial quar- 
ters away from everybody, on the 
top floor. I had nurses till I was 
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six, and then a governess till I was 
old enough to be shoved into board- 
ing school, and—” Jerry stopped 
abruptly. How bitter she sounded 
—and to a complete stranger! What 
must he think? But again he didn’t 
appear to be thinking what she 
feared, for he asked gently: 

“And after that?” 

The girl turned with a whimsical 
smile. 

“Came the depression,” she re- 
sponded. “My aunt had losses, big 
ones, I dare say. Everyone was dis- 
missed except the butler and two 
maids, which was poverty to Aunt 
Gloria, believe me! Even I was dis- 
missed, not in so many words, but 
made to feel that to feed me was a 
burden, so—Well, I left one day in 
—in rather a hurry. I wish now 
that I'd stopped to pack even my 
mended stockings!” 

If she’d hoped to make her com- 
panion smile at this ending to the 
brief autobiography, Jerry was dis- 
appointed. He only nodded, saying 
after a moment: “Then you don’t 
consider that there’s any sort of 
substitute for a—a mother?” 

“Do you?” she countered. 

He answered, looking down: 
“That would depend considerably 
on the mother, wouldn’t it? There 
are all kinds, you know.” 

“Perhaps,” said Jerry, “but it 
seems as if almost any kind could 
be counted on to—to love you, any- 
way.” 

“Not always,” returned the man. 
“I knew a mother who deserted her 
year-old boy.” 

His musical voice had grown un- 
steady, and with impulsive sym- 
pathy Jerry touched his hand. 

“And were you, too, brought up 
by strangers?” 

The new friend gave her hand a 
spasmodic squeeze —then laid it 
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palm down in the cool grass, and 
left it there. When he spoke his 
voice was different, as if all its mu- 
sic were out of tune. “I was re- 
ferring,” he said coldly, “to my lit- 
tle son.” 

A surprised “Oh!” came from 
Jerry. Then after a silence: “Where 
is he?” 

The man started, as if he had for- 
gotten her presence. 

“My boy? I’m boarding him in 
the country. I couldn’t have him 
with me in hot weather even if I 
had a decent place. I go out Sun- 
days to keep watch of things; and 
yesterday, though the woman he’s 
with made a great fuss over him, I 
somehow got the feeling that it was 
put on for my benefit, and that the 
baby was afraid of her. He cried 
when I left and—well, I’m worried.” 

“Of course you are! How old is 
the little boy?” 

“Not three yet.” The young man 
paused a moment, looking into 
space; then said: “His mother want- 
ed her freedom—and how long do 
you suppose she had it? Just so 
long as it takes to walk four blocks. 
She was struck down by an auto- 
mobile—never regained conscious- 
ness. And the joke is” (he laughed, 
a strange, harsh bitter sound in that 
peaceful place), “that I’d never have 
known she hadn’t meant to come 
home if, when I got back from the 
hospital, I hadn’t found a_ note 
pinned to the pin cushion in true 
melodramatic style! It—it was like 
the lady to be melodramatic.” 

The last sentence was a palpable 
effort to make light of the situation; 
and then, suddenly, before Jerry had 
time to speak, the man began to 
whistle, and she understood that he 
was embarrassed by his own con- 
fession and didn’t want her to speak 
at all. He began softly, and because 
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he had chosen Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song” the girl felt just then 
that she could not bear its beauty. 
She closed her eyes a moment, open- 
ing them to find herself and her 
companion surrounded. Boats were 
deserted while a dozen or more chil- 
dren stood staring at the whistler as 
if enchanted. It made Jerry think 
of the Pied Piper. 

“Gee, Mister!” cried out an urchin 
as the song ended, “do it some 
more!” 

The Pied Piper laughed and be- 
gan an Irish jig. The children, aft- 
er a moment, began to dance. One 
youngster in ragged sneakers kept 
tripping on his shoestrings until, 
stopping him, Jerry knelt down and 
tied them. The whistle slackened 
for a space and then went on till mu- 
sician and dancers were short of 
breath and the man said: “That’s 
all. The ball is over. Good-night, 
kids.” 

“Good-night,” came a chorus of 
shrill voices as the band of raga- 
muffins moved away; but the boy 
in sneakers lingered a moment, 
questioning shyly: “Say, Mister, 
will—will you come again?” 

“T’ll try to.” 

“Gee! that'll be great! And 
thanks, lady, for tyin’ up my shoe- 
strings.” 

“Come here,” smiled Jerry. “In 
ten seconds I’1l teach you to tie them 
for yourself so they can’t come un- 
done. Sit down beside me. Now 
watch... .” 

The lesson lengthened into min- 
utes, but at last, his eyes bright 
with a glow born of accomplish- 
ment, and a “good-night, sonny,” 
ringing in his ears, the urchin van- 
ished into darkness which was fast 
giving way to moonlight. The man 
had been silent, his eyes on Jerry’s 
patient struggle with small, clumsy 





fingers. Now both were silent till 
the girl said: “It’s wonderful here, 
but I suppose we ought to be going 
back.” 

“Just why? There’s no one in 
that house to question the pro- 
prieties.” 

She laughed a little. 

“I’m glad there’s something in its 
favor. Isn’t it ghastly?” 

“That house? Well, rather! How 
long have you been there?” 

“Five weeks. It seems as many 
months; but I’ve only half-time 
work so it appeared wise to—to 
come down in the world.” 

“Pretty far down for a girl like 
you. Not that I haven’t done con- 
siderable tobogganing myself!” he 
added. 

“Have you,” began Jerry, then 
paused, and went on diffidently: 
“It’s none of my business, but I was 
wondering if you had a job. So 
many haven’t.” 

Her companion nodded. 

“A job with three salary cuts,” 
he said: then, after a moment, he 
went on suddenly, his color deepen- 
ing, “I... I really can’t imagine 
what you think of me for airing my 
affairs the way I have to-night. 
I’m usually close-mouthed. It must 
be due to...” 

“A touch of sun?” she countered 
as he hesitated; and at her words 
the man sat straighter, staring at 
her. 

“A touch of sun!” he repeated. 
“Do you know, that’s what this 
evening has seemed like—to me. A 
touch of sun after a long, dark 
night!” 


They went to the park on Tues- 
day, on Wednesday, and on Thurs- 
day. Jerry knew now that the man’s 
name was Mark Leonard—that he 
was thirty-one years old and that his 
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hair had turned gray within the 
year. She knew that his father had 
been a lawyer who died when the 
boy was twelve—that he’d gone to 
work at fifteen to help support his 
mother; and that when she died 
he’d made an unsuitable marriage 
from sheer loneliness. 

This information had been pieced 
together from odd sentences—this 
and the fact that he had always 
longed to study music. It was amaz- 
ing how much good music he had 
heard, “from the niggers’ heaven, of 
course,” he told her, smiling. Jerry 
felt, after those evenings, that she 
had known Mark Leonard for a long 
time. 

The blazing heat still held. Am- 
bulances were busy day and night, 
and on Friday, as Jerry dragged 
back to her stifling room, she won- 
dered if their next call would be for 
her. She felt sick, but not alone 
from heat. Jerry was frightened. 
She hoped, as she almost crawled 
up the last steep flight of stairs, that 
Mark Leonard had got back from 
work. Perhaps he could help her. 

Mark wasn’t back. His door was 
locked. Twilight deepened into 
dusk, dusk into darkness, and he 
did not come. Jerry lay on her bed, 
a wet cloth over aching eyes, the 
door ajar, listening for his step. 
She began to worry. So many peo- 
ple had been prostrated by heat that 
day. Perhaps Mark was one of 
them. Perhaps he’d die, and no one 
to look out for his little boy. 

That little boy! Jerry had seen 
a snapshot of him. Dark, waving 
hair like his father’s—big wistful 
eyes that tore her heart. Well, she 
vowed, lying there in the stifling at- 
mosphere, if anything had happened 
to Mark Leonard she would take 
his baby. She could pretend she 
was the child’s mother — pretend 
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anything to get him away from that 
woman he was afraid of. 

Suddenly, the girl sat up. Two 
flights down she had heard a step. 


Then came a whistle, a muted 
whistle to be sure, but no other 
whistle in the world was like it. 
Rubinstein’s “Melody in F.” She 
opened the door wide—snapped on 
a light. 

Mark was carrying a child whose 
face was swollen with mosquito 
bites and recent tears, but whose 
big, dark eyes looked happy—whose 
small arms clutched his father’s 
neck as if in protest at further sepa- 
rations. Without a word Mark 
Leonard walked into Jerry’s room 
and sat down on her bed. 

“It’s the kid,” he said. (As if she 
wouldn’t know!) “I got worrying; 
and of course that woman didn’t 
expect me. He was screaming as I 
went up the steps. He was tied in 
a chair, and because he’d tried to 
scratch those ghastly bites she was 
swatting him with a fly killer—his 
head, his hands, his feet—every- 
where. Maybe not hurting much, 
you know, but scaring him to death. 
I let out a yell.” (Mark’s face was 
grim.) “I used some frightful lan- 
guage. Such words never came out 
of my mouth before, and—Well, 
here he is! I don’t know what I'll 
do with him, but—” 

“T’'ll take care of him,” said Jerry. 
She stretched out her arms and the 
boy went into them, dropping his 
weary head upon her shoulder “as 
if,” Mark told her afterward, “he’d 
found the place where it belonged.” 

“Precious!” soothed Jerry. “We'll 
get off his clothes and bathe those 
awful bites with soda water. Are 
his things in that bag, Mark?” (She 
didn’t know that she had called him 
“Mark”!) “Do you suppose he has 
a nighty?” 
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The child was asleep when his 
father carried him into the next 
room. Jerry wanted to keep him, 
but Mark said: “I’ll have bad dreams 
if he’s out of my sight to-night; but 
what'll I do with him to-morrow? 
I can’t lose that job.” 

Despite gray hairs the man looked 
suddenly like a troubled little boy 
who didn’t know just where to turn; 
and Jerry smiled at him. 

“Didn’t I tell you I'd keep the 
boy? We'll stay all day in the park. 
You needn’t worry for a single 
minute.” 

“But your job?” he protested. 
“You can’t afford—” 

“I haven’t any job. Six of us 
were let go to-night. I was scared 
blue when I got back here. I have 
just eight dollars and my room 
rent’s paid only till Monday. Then 
you didn’t come and I got thinking 
suppose you’d been prostrated by 
the heat—suppose you died, and 
no one to care about the baby. I 
decided I’d go for him myself. I'd 
say I was his mother, or—or—” 

“My God!” broke in Mark tensely. 
“I wish you were!” 

Jerry drew in a sudden breath. 
She had turned off the electricity for 
greater coolness, and they stood in 
a shaft of moonlight staring not 
only at each other, but at a vision 
which neither could quite believe. 
Then the man said, his deep voice 
husky: “I mean that, Jerry. And 
not only because I need some one 
to love my boy. I knew when I 
watched you teaching that young- 
ster in the park to tie his shoe- 
strings, that there wasn’t another 
girl in the whole world—for me. I 
don’t see how, I have the nerve to do 
it, but I’m asking you to marry me. 
Didn’t I say that you were a touch 
of sun after a long night?” 

“No,” answered Jerry in a queer, 


breathless voice. “You said the 
evening—” 

“But I meant you/” he interrupt- 
ed. “Didn’t you know it? Would 
you consider taking a chance with 
me and—and the boy, my dear? I 
could afford a small place in the 
country; and things will go better 
at the office if my mind’s at rest 
about the kiddie. I feel ashamed to 
offer you so little, Jerry, but it’s all 
I have and—and I want you so.” 

“You want me—just for myself? 
Why, no one has wanted me since 
I was four years old!” 

“I do,” Mark told her, his face 
quite serious. “I want you so much 
it hurts. Could you possibly man- 
age to want me—a little?” 

A half block down the street an 
elevated train roared by, but nei- 
ther heard it. The vision was com- 
ing true. Not till a door slammed 
loudly somewhere below and sounds 
of a family quarrel drifted up, did 
the man say: “This is a terrible 
place in which to tell a girl you love 
her, darling!” 

But Jerry shook her head. 

“No place is terrible when you tell 
her that,” she said. 

Later, when Mark had left her 
and the door was closed, she went 
to the window for a breath of air. 
The same back yards—the rubbish 
barrels and clotheslines were all 
there; but the girl saw only a small 
white cottage in the country —a 
sand pile where a little boy could 
make mud pies—a man coming 
home at supper time. 

“He will be whistling,” mused 
Jerry happily. “I wonder what he 
will be whistling.” 

And as if in answer to her ques- 
tion there came from the window 
beside her own a soft, clear, joyous 
whistle: the “Bridal Chorus” from 
Lohengrin! 








BATTLE CRY FOR THE NEW AGE 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


“Serd aqui cémo Cristo llama y quiera 4 todos debajo de su bandera, 


y Lucifer al contrario debajo de la suya.” 








—St. Ignatius, Spiritual Exercises. 


EN from whose blood a song leaps into being, 
Men who can wield the inevitable word, 
Men who can catch the bird-like spirit of life 
And cage it in dull canvas or dead stone, 
Never believe that you were made for couches 
Or banquet halls or pleasure palaces, 
Or that your fettered souls can long survive 
The truck of marketplaces, the dry rot 
Of money-getting, the futile windiness 
Of disputations, or the meretricious 
Waste of words, words, for their own sake only. 
Your gift is a sharp sword that tarnishes 
With roses and too many sighs of women. 
It is a flaming word from the heart of God 
That through your heart must heal the hearts of others, 
Or rend your own, and leap back, like spent lightning 
To its Maker’s hand. For life is not a pageant 
But a perpetual conflict, mighty powers 
And principalities, Heaven and Hell 
Contending for the empire of men’s souls. 


The demons are not dead, for all their feigning, 
They stalk from Hell across the spinning world 
And sow their dragon’s teeth of lust and hate 
Under torn flags of all false gods cast down 

By Christ upon ten thousand battlefields: 

Thor, with his thunder, dreaming of new wars, 
Astarte, snake-like in the perfumed dusk, 
Ammon, deviser of dreadful deaths, and Isis 
With lips like lotos-weeds and hands of blood, 
Vishnu, benumber of brains, and awful Brahma 
With everlasting nothing in his eyes— 

Did you think these were dead? Fools, even now 
From his long sleep among the Falernian hills 
Comes Pan to strut into a thousand cities, 
Hiding his hairy legs in Oxford bags, 
Posing in salons, pacing lecture halls 




















Behind professors’ beards and glasses, teaching 
In the holy name of life the ways of death. 

And Priaps, old Priapus, who, times past, 
Scared crows from cornfields, lolls in restaurants 
And theaters, and in his leisure moments 

He writes a book, or edits a review: 

While Tanit the terrible scarce veils her face 
When she goes whispering, with boys and girls 

In schools, of love more poisonous than hate; 
And Moloch, cast down from his ancient shrines, 
Has reared himself a secret altar stone 

In doctors’ offices, where for a fee 

Babies are slain in the womb—a hundred thousand 
Each year to make a holocaust to Moloch. 


What side then will you take young poets and artists? 
Is there a choice for you, beloved of God? 

Will you, whose hearts were filled with understanding, 
Whose ears are tuned to the music that tears make 
Falling in the night, and the laughter of young trees 
When the sun wakes them, you whose eyes were gauged 
To see in every young girl’s lovely face 

A spirit peeping through a skeleton, 

And in some withered woman scrubbing floors 

An angel of grace—how in the name of God 

Can you stand neutral in this war of wars? 

For “He who is not with Me is against Me.” 

Christ calls you now as He has called before 

To take the sword of the strong word you have 

And plunge it in the filthy breast of Moloch, 

To scatter with the sunlight of His grace 

The thunder clouds of Thor, and with clean laughter 
To blast the silk rags from the rotting limbs 

Of Atys and Osiris, Priaps, Vishnu. 

Can you not hear the beatings of vast wings 

Where battle-lines are forming on the left 

And on the right for that colossal strife 

In which the last red hordes of Hell shall shatter 
Against the holy Cross, and break forever, 

While goats and sheep go herded to their doom? 
Then arm yourselves and fight; for time grows weary, 
And when this age of skirmishing is past, 

It will be night, and then no man can work; 

It will be dawn, the dawn.of clashing hosts, 

Christ’s judgment, and a more than human peace. 











CAMPAIGN VERSE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By Epbna S. SoLLars 


ETHODS of handling the propa- 
ganda for presidential cam- 
paigns frequently change each four 
years, and their variations in suc- 
ceeding generations is quite as 
marked as the differences in cloth- 
ing styles worn by those participat- 
ing in the vast turmoil. The pres- 
ent, unprecedented use of the radio, 
is a far cry, indeed, from the means 
used to form public opinion in the 
turbulent days preceding the Civil 
War. 

Away back some three-quarters 
of a century ago men and parties 
were struggling for political domi- 
nation in these United States, with 
even more than the usual intensity 
of determination displayed in simi- 
lar struggles every four years, be- 
fore and since. It was in 1860, and 
slavery was the burning question of 
the day. Abraham Lincoln was a 
candidate for the presidency, and 
weapons old and new were used by 
his friends, in their effort to gain 
the nomination for him. 

One such weapon, and a power- 
ful one it was, too, was a weekly 
periodical published in Chicago, and 
known as the Pictorial Rail Splitter. 
Only a few of these old newspapers 
are still in existence, but their yel- 
lowing, flimsy pages throw much 
light upon the methods used in that 
long ago and fateful campaign, and 
the interested reader is led to be- 
lieve that one party was composed 
of “Sugar and spice and everything 
nice,” while the opposing party, alas, 
was only “Rats and snails and puppy 
dogs’ tails.” 

Each issue of the Pictorial Rail 





Splitter prominently displayed a 
photograph of the Republican Wig- 
wam, located in Chicago, and in ad- 
dition to the unusual prose propa- 
ganda, burst frequently into polit- 
ical verse, and one particular issue, 
that of September the third, dedi- 
cated much of its space to poesy. 

The rhythmically inclined might 
complain that the meter was not al- 
ways correct—that its feet were not 
mates—but be that as it may, the 
verse makers of 1860 were versatile 
writers, and if they could not attain 
desired results by standard meth- 
ods, they gaily adventured into new 
ways of their own, as sundry lin- 
guistic gymnastics clearly indicate. 
However, whether they were good 
or bad, they always brought their 
lines to a triumphant rime at the 
close. 

James Buchanan was President 
of the United States at the time the 
Pictorial Rail Splitter was flourish- 
ing, but its political poets paid scant 
deference to the gentleman who oc- 
cupied this exalted position, as wit- 
ness: 


“Old Buck sat in his chair of state, 
His face was pale and wan, 
The darkest passions of rage and 
hate, 
In his sunken eyeballs shone. 


““Oh, very uneasy,’ the old man 
said, 
‘Is the head that wears the 
crown, 
The man who serves the slave pow- 
er now, 
Must certainly go down. 
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“*The Cavode dogs are on my track, 
I hear their loud-mouthed wail, 
The treacherous chair begins to 
crack, 
Upheaved by Lincoln’s rail. 


“Oh, had I made that rock my 
seat, 
That Constitution stone, 
I should not now be left to weep, 
Myself and friends o’erthrown.’ 


“A smile played on old Abraham’s 
lips, 
He sprang that rail upon, 
Ad backward went poor old J. B. 
Into oblivion.” 


Stephen A. Douglas seems to have 
been the particular pet peeve of the 
Pictorial Rail Splitter, for the “Lit- 
tle Giant” was thoroughly lambast- 
ed and held up to ridicule on every 
possible occasion. The doggerel, 
“Little Dug counting his eggs after 
they are hatched,” amplifies the 
meaning of the companion cartoon 
in this wise— 


“The first egg Douglas picked was 
called the ‘Compromise,’ 
Out popped a little nigger with the 
devil in his eyes, 
He raised his hands in horror, 
when Stephen gave a frown, 


Said he—‘Little nigger, I’m 
bound to keep you down.’ 
“Another egg was Cuba, but it 


couldn’t pass muster, 
For out of it had sprung, a little 
filibuster, 
The climate was too hot, and he 
couldn’t stand the test, 
And with his shell upon his back, 
retreated to his nest. 


“The Squatter’s Sovereign egg was 
broken with an awful shout, 
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But there being nothing in it, there 
was nothing to come out. 


“Free Kansas had a piece of chalk, 
or else a polished bone, 
The people asked to have an egg, 
but only got a stone. 
He said he had not great respect 
for black or white or brown, 
And didn’t care if slavery were 
voted up or down. 


“The egg—Dred Scot Decision—lies 
there, unbroken still, 
Subject to the election, and the 
Fire Eater’s will, 
Pandora’s box was harmless, 
compared with all these evils, 
For out of it there yet may hatch 
a very ugly devil.” 


In another cartoon, Douglas is 
playing a popular shell game, Thim- 
ble Rigging, and this cartoon is ac- 
companied by these derisive lines: 


“Stephen Dug is known to fame, 


To play the Thimble Rigging 
game, 
That popular sovoreignty you 
pursue, 
You love Dred Scot and Wick- 
liffe, too. 
At changing front, you’ve cut a 
figger, 
You can’t be beat, old Thimble 
Rigger. 


“You hate old Abe, don’t like Jonn 
C., 
But still you’re bound to come to T, 
Look mad and rave and cuss and 
frown, 
The boys are bound to take you 
down, 
Puff yourself up—grow big, grow 
bigger, 
You’re a used up chap, old Thimble 
Rigger.” 
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Tired of upheaving the presiden- 
tial chair, the versatile rail of Abra- 
ham Lincoln is put to work in an- 
other capacity, as witness these two 
verses: 


“The deed is done, the day is o’er, 
Two possums fought at Baltimore, 
Now let them scratch and let 
them wail, 
Old Abram has them on a rail. 


“Well, let them fight and let them 
bite, 
And quarrel for the bone, 
The maxim says at such a time, 
‘The Honest get their own.’” 


The loyal publicity henchmen of 
Lincoln spared neither God nor 
Democrat in their effort to place 
their own great leader in the White 
House, and penned this vitriolic 
prayer, whose dignity is somewhat 
marred by their partisan zeal: 


“DOuUGLAS’s PRAYER: ANYTHING TO 
BE PRESIDENT 


“Spirit of the great lamented, 
South Carolina, half demented, 
Slavery and disunion, Lord, 
Aid me in this great discord. 


“I see the host of freedom moving, 
I see the form of Lincoln coming, 
I see my scattered forces fly, 

Calhoun, aid me, or I die. 


“I will give all power and place, 
To the Fire Eating race, 
I will give to slavery’s tread, 
All the lands that westward 
spread. 


“‘*Ambitious one,’ the tall, proud 
Spirit said, 

‘Avaunt—begone—we know that 
you are dead, 
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And, why, you ask—’tis written 
in the sky, 

That northern traders have their 
time to die.’ ” 


Again the rails flourish in these 
lofty lines: 


“The White House in the distance 
stands, 
The pathway o’er the people’s 
lands, 
Nor fraud nor force can win the 
day, ; 
When patriots keep the guarded 
way. 


“Their rails are high, their rails are 
long, 
And Freedom’s platform’s firm 
and strong, 
But Squatter’s Sovereign’s great- 
est bound, 
Ends in the Slough of Dark De- 
spond.” 


And here’s a campaign song 
which was sung by many a lusty 
throat, in the successful effort to 
add new friends to the Lincoln 
cause: 


“Old Abe’s the man to win the fight, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
He strikes for freedom and the 
right, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
He’ll give old Buck his walking 
papers, 
And make poor Dug cut wondrous 
capers, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah. 


“The hour has brought the people’s 
man, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
His stalwart form shall lead the 
van, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
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And Freedom’s battle is begun, 
We will not rest till victory’s won, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah. 


“Our leader’s true and tried and 
brave, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
His honor will our country save, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
And when he comes, his towering 
form 
Stands firm before the rising storm, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah. 


“Shamrocracy is not the stuff, 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 

Of this vile trash we’ve had enough, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 

Old Abe will cleanse the Augean 

Stables, 

ready, 

Abe—l, 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah. 


He’s willing, true and 


“Old fossil Buck his things must 
pack, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
We've got a live man on his track, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
And Buck and Dug shall go to- 
gether, 
And row their craft way up Salt 
River, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah.” 


And here is another song which 
indicates that the eighteen-sixties 
were no better than they should 
be, and quite on a par with 
many another period of American 
history: 


“Rouse thee, sons of freedom never 
more despair, 
Place the noble Lincoln in the 
chair, « 
Which a Buck disgraces, and a 
Dug would claim— 
Aspirant for a Squatter’s fame, 
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Chorus— 


“Three cheers for Lincoln, honest 
and true, 
Three more for Hamlin, and a tiger, 
too, 
Shout the song of freedom, let 
the chorus be, 
Honest Abe and liberty. 


“Farmers break in ridges every 
dirty lane, 
Laboring for treasure, but, alas, 
in vain, 
Toll the bell, mechanics, and, 
when it shall ring, 
The Republicans shall sing— 


Chorus— 


“Freemen, will you suffer a bought 
up Congress’s voice, 
To select a ruler, not the people’s 
choice? 
Will you let corruption longer 
curse the land, 
When deliverance is at hand? 


Chorus— 


“No Cavode committee will Abra- 
ham require, 
No fear of help—no entangling 
Prior, 
No Virginia bullfrogs to frighten 
wise men down, 
No more a scare of poor John 
Brown— 


Chorus— 


“Rouse then, every freeman, rouse 
thy doubting soul, 
Anthem knots of victory round thee 
roll, 
Catch the song of freedom, let 
its echoes ring, 
While a ransomed nation 
sings— 
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But if we have neglected the “Lit- 
tle Giant,” the Pictorial Rail Splitter 
did not, and we read the withering 
satire of 


“He NEVER LEARNED TO WEAR A 
HANDSOME Boot 


“He’s a man of talent of whom I sing 

this ditty, 

He kept a school in early days in 
some small town or city, 

Then he became a Judge, and de- 
cided many a suit, 

But he never learned in all his life 
to wear a handsome boot. 


“At first he tried to wear a boot of 

fashion, in its day, 

He called it sacred to his heart— 
the Compromise of Clay, 

But soon he took his ruthless knife, 
and cut it from his foot, 

For he never dared in all his life, to 
wear a handsome boot. 


“He asked the south to make him 
one to travel through the bogs, 

And Atchison soon undertook to 
make his slavery togs, 

But soon he tore the horrid sole 
against a Kansas root, 

And swore he never in his life, 
would wear a handsome boot. 


“When through the state of Illinois, 

his path to Senate lay, 

And here a Lincoln thorn bush tore 
his black, sham tops away, 

So barefoot, now, his left leg took 
the Squatter’s Sovereign shoot, 

For he never dared in all his life, 
to wear a handsome boot. 


“The Squatter’s Sovereign skin was 
large, though neither man nor 
mouse, 
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But his right leg had to have a fit 
to wear in the White House, 
So all the Union bootmakers, the 

learned and astute, 
Assembled in convention, for to 
make a handsome boot. 


“But when they saw upon one man, 

two such misshapen feet, 

The wiser part their valor took, by 
making a retreat. 

The others made a thin disguise 
that parted at the foot, 

For the ‘Little Joker’ ne’er was 
made to wear a handsome boot.” 


Nor was blank verse neglected by 
the editorial policy of the Pictorial 
Rail Splitter, and the long suffering 
Shakespeare was once more dragged 
into satirical impersonation, as one 
Mr. Pugh wrote a political travesty 
upon the familiar lines of Mark An- 
tony’s address over the dead body 
of Cesar. This travesty first ap- 
peared in the Cincinnati Times, and 
was so highly thought of, that it 
was reprinted in several editions of 
the Rail Splitter. 

The scene is laid in Chicago, with 
the Republican Wigwam in the dis- 
tance, and Federal agents laughing 
uproariously not far from. the 
corpse of Douglas, prominently dis- 
played upon a bier, while the ora- 


tion is being delivered. It says in 
part: 
“Friends, suckers, Democrats, 


lend me your ears. The gray-haired 
Buck hath told you Douglas was am- 
bitious. Poor old Buck is an honest 
man—so is his Cabinet all—all hon- 
orable men, come in to speak at 
Douglas’s funeral. He hath fought 
many battles here and there, and 
largely from the Federal Treasury 
drew his funds, did this in Douglas 
seem ambitious? Yet Davis says 
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he was ambitious—Dod rot you all, 
when Douglas was going up, you 
worshipped him, but now, he’s dead 
from his wounds, and my great elo- 
quence can move you not to tears. 
You’re worse than pizon, go to— 
fellows.” 


In a bit of prose, we learn that 
the sporting gentlemen of the six- 
ties, were not in the least afraid 
to wager a tidy sum on their 
convictions, but as we read, we 
greatly fear their bets were never 
taken. 


“We will bet one thousand dol- 
lars and put up the coin of the 
realm, that Stephen once had a 
mother—one thousand dollars that 
his mother was a woman—one thou- 
sand dollars that in all probability, 
Stephen once had a father—though 
he keeps that dark, and only talks 
of his mother—one thousand dol- 
lars that his maw doesn’t always 
know when Stephen is out—and one 
thousand dollars that Stephen’s 
maw will know he’s out in Novem- 
ber.” 


And a closing gem is entitled 
“AT THE WronG Door 


“Judge Douglas, he stood at the 
White House door, 
Asking for leave to go in, 
The Goddess of Liberty barred the 
way, 
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As an angel resisting sin—sin— 
sin— 
As an angel resisting sin. 


“*And who are you, little man,’ she 
said, 
‘And what have you done?’ said 
she, 
‘That you should have leave to en- 
ter here, 
In the House we hold for the 
free—free—free— 
In the House we hold for the 
free.’ 


“*Oh, I’m a giant,’ the little man 
cried, 
‘The terror of all the free, 
I murdered that innocent Compro- 
mise, 
And I’m fighting for slavery— 
ery—ery— 
And I’m fighting for slavery.’ 


“The Goddess of Liberty shook her 
fist, 
And swore by the Augean Stables 
That there was no room for any one 
there, 
But the man whose name was 
Abe—Abe—Abe— 
But the man whose name was 
Abe—1.” 


Such were some of the weapons 
of praise and blame used in that 
long ago political campaign of 1860, 
which sent Abraham Lincoln to the 
White House, that he might fulfill 
a nation’s destiny, and free a people. 
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By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


was a born Protestant of purely 
Protestant heritage on both 
sides; not a Catholic in either line, 
directly or even collaterally, since 
the Reformation. On one ancestral 
side marriage had blended Scotch 
Protestantism with an even un- 
lovelier type, Irish Protestantism; 
in the other line of heritage I was 
ancestrally an English Puritan. I 
was, like most Americans, a blend, 
but with me the religious compo- 
nents of the blend were unusually 
distinct and traceable: John Knox, 
Oliver Cromwell, and the cheering 
hosts who charged so triumphantly 
across the Boyne Water. 

The “apostle to the Gentiles” in 
my case was Matthew Arnold, a fact 
which would have surprised no one 
more than Arnold himself. I was 
eighteen when I read him and my 
mind began to move. It was not 
Arnold’s purpose to turn heirs of 
Protestantism into Catholics; his 
purpose was to pulverize the stand- 
ard orthodoxy of the Church of Eng- 
land, to “rationalize” it. But Father 
Ronald Knox was astonished, a few 
years ago, to learn that some inci- 
dental flourish he had tossed off to 
round an essay on what he supposed 
to be a more thought-provoking sub- 
ject had set an unbelieving Eng- 
lishman away off in India to think- 
ing, and had ultimately brought the 
skeptic into the Catholic Church. 
You never know, and as Longfellow 
said, 


“T shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where,” 


but long afterward he found it had 
hit an unexpected mark. 

As I said, I was eighteen when I 
read Literature and Dogma and be- 
gan to think, and then got Arnold’s 
other books. That is quite a while 
ago, forty-seven years. The other 
day I got that book again to see 
what there was in it that started me 
on the road to Catholicism; and 
again, as in 1889, I didn’t buy it but 
got it from a library. In unim- 
portant respects it is outdated if not 
archaic, for when Arnold wrote it, 
about 1872, orthodox Protestantism 
was on the throne, and so was or- 
thodox morality. Arnold had no 
prevision of a time, only six short 
decades later, when the written 
thought of man in general would 
have discarded not only these, but 
the elementary, the primitive, the 
bare bones; when ethics itself—“the 
science of right, and of right char- 
acter and conduct,” so the Standard 
Dictionary defines it—would be- 
come, at the very least, disregarded, 
and in the intellectual haute monde 
either disputed or flatly denied. 

And not only in written thought. 
All the writing, all the literature, of 
any given period may reflect very 
little of how the great inarticulate 
(which does not mean—far from 
it—the unthinking) majority talk 
or feel. A much more significant 
phase than all the writings of the 
fashionably sophisticated school is 
the flavor of day-by-day conversa- 
tion. It is not that John and Jane 
Doe deny religion, morality, or 
ethics; they don’t take that much 
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But from their daily talk 


trouble. 
none of these things seems to be the 
spring of their actions. If one men- 
tions that he is a Christian, it is 
either with a half-apology or is fol- 
lowed by explanation or qualifica- 
tion; it has become unfashionable, 


in other words, or even faintly 
ridiculous. As Chesterton said, a 
favorite phrase is “I suppose I am 
very heretical,” and, as he added, 
whenever one says it he looks round 
for the applausive murmur sure to 
follow. And “heresy” is not con- 
fined to religion; it extends to the 
basic virtues of the pagan himself. 

Arnold could not foresee a world 
in which whole nations would seri- 
ously adopt the statesmanship of 
Machiavelli or set the power of the 
state in motion against not only 
Catholicism or Protestantism or 
Judaism, but all religion. If he had 
had a glimpse of such a possibility, 
he would, being a man of common 
sense, have dated this coming reign 
of pessimism centuries hence; his 
reason would have revolted, in 1872, 
at the bare idea that sixty-four years 
would see that volte-face not begin- 
ning, but far advanced. 

Yet what he did see around him, 
and behind him, and in the future, 
is still up to date and up to the min- 
ute. “The world goes on, nations 
and men arrive and depart, with 
varying fortune, as it appears, with 
time and chance happening unto all. 
Look a little deeper, and you will 
see that one strain runs through it 
all: nations and men, whoever is 
shipwrecked is shipwrecked on con- 
duct. Itis the God of Israel steadily 
and irresistibly asserting himself; 
the Eternal that loveth righteous- 
ness.” (Arnold’s italics.) 

Vainly, so it seemed, did Israel cry 
to the Eternal to smite the “colossal 
unrighteous kingdoms” which 
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seemed, themselves, eternal. “There 
is no need; they are smitten. Down 
they come, one after another; As- 
syria falls, Babylon, Greece, Rome; 
they all fall for want of conduct, 
righteousness.” So falls Israel him- 
self, when he, too, departs from it. 
But what have these analogues to do 
with us—unless, indeed, we live in 
Germany, Russia, Mexico, or some 
other exemplar of that departure, 
some exemplar, for instance, which 
dethrones both God and the Ethical 
Culture Society in favor of a deified 
proletariat or Woden under the new 
jabberwocky name of “Race”? 

None, perhaps; and yet here, too, 
and everywhere, that new way of 
talking and writing—and, what is 
worse, of thinking—reigns; and it 
seems as if Robert Buchanan, a 
skeptic in Arnold’s own time, had 
prophesied truly: 


“Now every God, save one, is dead; 
Now that last God is almost sped; 
Cold falls the dew, chill rise the 

tides, 
To this still Song of Deicides.” 


But as you read further, Arnold 
touches nearer home; he is not, after 
all, quite so far from us or so near 
to the pagan gods of Heidelberg or 
to the proletarian idol of Stalin and 
Cardenas. “Us” here means the 
world, not yet edified either by the 
setting up of Walhalla in Berlin or 
by such improvements in civilization 
as Yucatan, “the Divorce Capital of 
the world,” “thick with litigants, 
who smiled and smiled, and paid 
their fees, to depart again on a new 
—and swift—adventure.” So Count 
Byron Khun de Prorok, the ex- 
plorer, saw it when he was trans- 
ferring his researches from Africa 
to Central America. 

For Arnold was reminded, as he 
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wrote, of “the vigorous, bold, bril- 
liant young Ishmael” and how far 
he cast in the shade his brother, 
“the humble and homely Isaac.” 
Appealingly their father begged of 
God, “O that Ishmael might live be- 
fore thee!” “But it cannot be,” 
says Arnold; “the promises are to 
conduct, conduct only.” Greece, 
with all her brilliancy, perished for 
lack of it. But after many centuries 
another Greece arose, and this time 
—as in ours—not in one country, 
but in all; as brilliant a portent as 
Greece. Or Greece herself again; 
for, as Green vividly phrases it in his 
Short History, “The poetry of 
Homer, the drama of Sophocles, the 
philosophy of Aristotle and of 
Plato, woke again to life beneath the 
shadow of the mighty dome with 
which Brunelleschi had just 
crowned the city by the Arno.” 
“Greece has crossed the Alps,” said 
Argyropulus. The Renascence; the 
new mental world, vigorous, bold, 
brilliant young Ishmael; and again 
the humble and homely Isaac was 
put quite out of countenance, el- 
bowed back. How like the twentieth 
century, except that now we move 
faster; what took the Renascence a 
century or so, is ground we can cover 
in a few years, say from the World 
War to 1937. 

“The preachers of righteousness, 
blunderers as they often were, had 
for centuries had it all their own 
way,” Arnold says, looking back 
from Florence to Bethlehem. “But 
the gloomy, oppressive dream is now 
over. ‘Let us return to Nature!’ 
And all the world salutes with pride 
and joy the Renascence, and prays 
to Heaven: “O that Ishmael might 
live before thee!’ Surely the future 
belongs to this brilliant new-comer, 
with his animating maxim: Let us 
return to Nature!” 
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And not in literature alone; in 
science, in every form of mental ac- 
tivity. The age resembled ours very 
much, except in surpassing it. “The 
discoveries of Copernicus revealed 
to man the secret of the universe,” 
says Green. “Columbus crossed the 
untraveled ocean to add a New 
World to the Old”; so Green goes 
on recounting the infinite expan- 
sions of ideas, “changes more mo- 
mentous than any the world had 
passed through since the victory of 
Christianity and the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire”; not least among them 
“the awakening of a_ rational 
Christianity,” though not yet fully 
flowering in Luther and Calvin and 
Knox—and Henry VIII. 

But this hedonism, this return to 
Nature, was the crux. For that mat- 
ter, so it is in the 1930’s, though 
hedonism is a word avoided as un- 
fashionable; we talk of realism, of 
being realistic, in life as well as in 
letters. Off with masks; let us live 
in the Palace of Truth, ignoring Gil- 
bert’s ironical drama showing up 
what that Palace really is, a now al- 
most forgotten satire on the thing 
called “realism.” But Arnold, gaz- 
ing at the Renascence form of real- 
ism, is dubious: “Ah, what pitfalls 
are in that word Nature! Let us re- 
turn to art and science, which are a 
part of Nature; yes. Let us return 
to a proper conception of righteous- 
ness, to a true use of the method 
and secret of Jesus, which have all 
been denaturalised; yes.” 

What Arnold means by the meth- 
od of Jesus is “repentance, conver- 
sion”; what he means by the secret 
is “peace, joy.” But that is not 
what the vigorous, bold, brilliant 
young Ishmael had his eyes fixed on, 
not whither he was leading, in those 
centuries; and to ask if it is whither 
our own vigorous, bold, brilliant 
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young Ishmael is leading us would 
make Ishmael himself smile. That 
is, if he is any longer capable of 
smiling; for the first fruits of the 
twentieth century’s dash into a 
complete intellectual freedom are 
already becoming a sad weariness, 
a deepening pessimism. A current 
and popular phrase instances the 
prevalent mood: “escape litera- 
ture.” Escape, escape from what? 
From yourself, from the darkening 
life around you, from realism; es- 
cape into forgetfulness by means of 
a book until you have to lay it down 
and face again the sad reality. Is 
that “the secret, peace, joy”? Yet 
there have been times wherein man 
lived all his life in that secret. 

Arnold continues to question this 
vigorous, bold, brilliant young Ish- 
mael of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries: “But, ‘Let us return to 
Nature’; do you mean that we are to 
give full swing to our inclinations, 
to throw the reins on the neck of 
our senses, of those sirens whom 
Paul the Israelite called ‘the deceit- 
ful lusts,’ and of following whom 
he said, ‘Let no man beguile you 
with vain words, for because of 
these things cometh the wrath of 
God upon the children of disobedi- 
ence’? Do you mean that conduct 
is not three-fourths of life, and that 
the secret of Jesus has no use? And 
the Renascence did mean this, or 
half-meant this; so disgusted was 
it with the cowled and tonsured 
Middle Age.” 

Or, so disgusted was the twenti- 
eth century with the Victorian age 
and its morality and religion. If 
“Victorian” seems a word of local 
meaning, applying only to Britain 
and America, yet the other countries 
had their equivalents; standards for 
which there must now be an “escape 
literature,” and, more importantly 
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perhaps, an escape science, an es- 
cape economy. How tiresome, to a 
Nazi, to an Odin-disciple in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, must sound 
such threadbare moral preaching as 
that old has-been Goethe’s: 


“Entbehren sollst du! sollst ent- 
behren! 
.Das ist der ewige Gesang, 
Den unser ganzes Leben lang 
Uns heiser jede Stunde singt.” * 


Escape? Escape? Homunculus, 
you cannot escape. Why, Horace 
knew that, and warned, “Rule your 
current self or it will rule you! 
bridle it in and chain it down!” The 
dominating song of to-day is free- 
dom, freedom from all restraints, 
religious, moral, ethical; the books 
preach it and in the streets the peo- 
ple, if they do not actually talk it, 
act it and thus show that the preach- 
ing is in their thought, consciously 
or not. 

The Renascence, the twentieth 
century’s precursor, “did mean this, 
or half-meant this,” so this page of 
Arnold says. With what result?— 
for whatever the result, it foretells 
the result of the twentieth century’s 
“escape.” Arnold answered: “And 
it died of it, this brilliant Ishmael 
died of it! it died of provoking a 
collision with the homely Isaac, 
righteousness. On the Continent 
came the Catholic reaction; in Eng- 
land, as we have said, the great mid- 
dle class, the kernel of the nation, 
entered the prison of Puritanism, 
and had the key turned upon its 
spirit there for two hundred years. 
After too much glorification of art, 
science, and culture, too little; after 
Rabelais, George Fox.” 


1 Thou must go without, go without! that is 
the everlasting song which every hour, all our 
life through, hoarsely sings to us! 
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In what I consider Chesterton’s 
masterpiece, his great book, The 
Everlasting Man, there is a chapter 
entitled, “The Five Deaths of the 
Faith,” which singular title he at 
once explains: “Christendom has 
had a series of revolutions and in 
each one of them Christianity has 
died. Christianity has died many 
times and risen again; for it had a 
god who knew the way out of the 
grave.” One of the five deaths was 
the Renascence. He says of it that 
“the paganism of the Renascence 
ended Christianity and Christianity 
unaccountably began all over again.” 
In each of the five cases “the Faith 
has to all appearance gone to the 
dogs.” But “in each of the five cases 
it was the dog that died.” 

Between thirty and forty years 
ago the most popular mouthpiece of 
the new Renascence, of the over- 
turning and remaking twentieth 
century, was George Bernard Shaw. 
Everything that was new was true 
because it was new; everything that 
was old was false because it was old. 
In literature Shaw fitted “Uncle 
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Joe” Cannon’s word-portrait of a 
Senator who, Cannon said, “is never 
happy except when he is damning 
everything over a foot high or a year 
old.” But a year ago Shaw, having 
lived long enough to study the new 
evangel in action, published a book, 
The Simpleton of the Unexpected 
Isles, in which he said in one of the 
Prefaces: “There is nothing that 
people will not believe, nowadays, 
if only it be presented to them as 
science, and nothing they will not 
disbelieve if it be presented to them 
as religion. I myself began like 
that; and I am ending by receiving 
every scientific statement with dour 
suspicion, whilst giving very respec- 
ful consideration to the inspirations 
and revelations of the prophets and 
poets.” 

“Nowadays” is the key-word in 
that statement. It is a good descrip- 
tion of “nowadays”; and over the 
tomb of Nowadays will be the 
epitaph which Arnold placed over 
the tomb of the Renascence: 

“And it died of it, this brilliant 
Ishmael died of it!” 














THE FATHER OF THE AMERICAN BOOK FAIR 


By HELEN M. McCappEn 


N view of the great interest evinced 

last November, in what was called 
the first National Book Fair, it 
seems fitting to dedicate a few 
words of commemoration to the 
man who really originated the 
American Book Fair—a man who 
has now been in his grave almost 
one hundred years. His name, fa- 
miliar in his day both in Ireland and 
in America, was Mathew Carey. 

Back in December, 1801, Carey, 
a Philadelphia journalist, printer, 
and bookseller, proposed to his fel- 
low-publishers throughout the coun- 
try that they hold an annual book 
fair. Here is his own account of the 
experiment: 


“In 1801, allured by the extraor- 
dinary advantages literature and 
the arts and sciences had long de- 
rived from the celebrated literary 
fairs in Frankfort and Leipsic, I 
formed a project of establishing a 
literary fair in this country, to be 
held alternately in New York and 
Philadelphia; and accordingly is- 
sued circulars, dated December, 
1801, to all the booksellers and 
printers in the United States, invit- 
ing them to meet in the city of New 
York, on the first of June, 1802, for 
the purpose of reciprocally buying, 
selling and exchanging their respec- 
tive publications. 

“The project was favorably re- 
ceived by those to whom it was ad- 
dressed, and consequently a large 
meeting was held in New York on 
the day appointed. I drew up a 
form of constitution, which was 
adopted, a society formed, and Hugh 


Gaine, the oldest printer and book- 
seller in the United States, appointed 
President. 

“The plan appeared to work well 
in the commencement. It produced 
a good understanding and harmony 
among the booksellers, and valuable 
interchanges of books.” ? 


The project thus inaugurated was 
continued for several years. Prizes 
were offered for the best samples of 
printers’ ink, paper, and American 
leather binding. It was only when 
certain unscrupulous country book- 
sellers began dumping cheap and 
inferior editions through the Fair 
that the annual show of the Ameri- 
can Company of Booksellers col- 
lapsed. It required over a century 
and a quarter for the idea to be re- 
discovered and to bear fruit in the 
National Book Fair of 1936, spon- 
sored by The New York Times and 
the National Association of Book 
Publishers. 

The Fair of 1802 was, however, 
only one of the many beneficent and 
farseeing ideas fathered by Mathew 
Carey. With him, and the details of 
his career, all Americans, and es- 
pecially American Catholic laymen, 
could well afford to become better 
acquainted. He was a successful 
pioneer in an important branch of 
American enterprise. From an 
initial capital of a few hundred dol- 
lars, given him by the Marquis de 
Lafayette, he presently built up, by 
untiring labor and integrity and the 
exercise of his uncommon talents, 


1 All quotations in this article are taken 
from Mathew Carey’s Autobiography. 
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a brisk business and a satisfactory 
income. Yet so far removed was he 
from the glorified robbers of the 
later industrial era, whose consum- 
ing ambition was the amassing of 
money and power, that he frequently 
neglected his commercial interests 
in forwarding a cause which he con- 
sidered socially desirable. More- 
over, when his publishing house 
was well established and his fortune 
sufficient to yield him security, he 
retired from business and devoted 
himself thereafter to the gratuitous 
service of his fellow citizens. 

During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, Carey has begun to win a be- 
lated recognition from the histo- 
rians of literature and economics, 
but the comparative oblivion in 
which his memory slumbered for 
some seventy-five years after his 
death tends to prove the old saying 
that we seldom build statues to the 
really great. 

Carey began life in 1760 in an Ire- 
land harassed by religious and po- 
litical persecutions and economic 
unrest. At the age of nineteen he 
showed his independence by writ- 
ing a pamphlet entitled, The Urgent 
Necessity of an Immediate Repeal 
of the Whole Penal Code against Ro- 
man Catholics, Candidly Consid- 
ered; to which is added an Enquiry 
into the Prejudices Entertained 
against them; being an Appeal to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
Exciting them to a Just Sense of 
their Civil and Religious Rights, as 
Citizens of a Free Nation. As a re- 
sult of this publication, Carey re- 
ceived his first object lesson in hu- 
man timidity; for some of the very 
men whom he sought to defend in- 
stituted an action against him, fear- 
ing, it seemed, the governmental 
wrath which his writings might 
bring upon them. Carey escaped for 
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a time to France; then, undiscour- 
aged, he returned to Dublin and es- 
tablished the Volunteer’s Journal, 
whose object, as he said, was “to 
defend the Commerce, the Manu- 
factures, and the political rights of 
Ireland, against the oppression and 
the encroachments of Great Brit- 
ain.” Further trouble ensued from 
this project, including a prosecution 
in the House of Commons, impris- 
onment in Newgate, and a suit for 
libel. Carey’s friends now felt that 
it was desirable to smuggle him out 
of Ireland, and he accordingly re- 
moved the center of his activities to 
Philadelphia. 

When Mathew Carey came to 
Philadelphia in 1784, his reputation 
for independence of thought and ac- 
tion had preceded him there. The 
foreign columns of the city’s press 
had carried accounts of his trouble 
with Parliament, and had, natural- 
ly, sympathized with one who was 
carrying on a single-handed fight 


_against the British government. 


The impression thus formed in the 
city of Carey’s adoption was soon 
enhanced by his own actions there. 
He lost no time in commencing a 
newspaper, which succeeded when 
he introduced the novel feature of 
reporting the debates in the Assem- 
bly; he engaged in a bitter editorial 
controversy; was wounded in a 
duel; founded the American Mu- 
seum, a highly useful but unprofit- 
able publication “intended to pre- 
serve the valuable fugitive essays, 
that appeared in the newspapers”; 
became embroiled in a violent pen- 
and-ink battle with William Cob- 
bett; and presently turned his ef- 
forts to printing and bookselling, a 
line of endeavor in which he was to 
make himself a national leader. 
Of Mathew Carey’s activities as a 
publisher it is not our purpose to 
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write at length. Suffice it to say 
that he published an enormous va- 
riety of books, many of them in 
elaborate and costly editions; such 
as, for example, Guthrie’s Geogra- 
phy and Goldsmith’s Animated Na- 
ture. He published both the Douay 
and the Authorized version of the 
Bible, and also the first standing 
edition of the English Quarto Bible. 
Partly because of his meticulous ac- 
curacy in putting out these works, 
and partly because of his associa- 
tion with the supersalesman, Par- 
son Weems, author of the best-sell- 
ing Life of Washington, Carey found 
his Bibles in great demand. He was 
also noted as the publisher of the 
writings of Frances Wright and 
James Fenimore Cooper, and of the 
American Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine and Surgery and the Phila- 
delphia Journal of the Medical and 
Physical Sciences (now the Amer- 
ican Journal of the Medical Sci- 
ences). On these solid foundations 
he established his great publishing 
house, which still does business to- 
day, in the hands of his descendants, 
under the name of Lea and Febiger. 

Interesting as the story of Carey’s 
success as a publisher may be, that 
of his career as a Philadelphian and 
an American, of his life as a social- 
minded human being, is even more 
highly significant. Living up to the 
promise of his Dublin days, Mathew 
Carey never missed an opportunity 
to exert himself for what he con- 
ceived to be the benefit of his fel- 
low men. For example, when the 
scourge of yellow fever visited the 
city in 1793, he left his business and 
risked his life to serve on the com- 
mittee which cared for the sick and 
made provision for the families of 
victims. He subsequently wrote A 
Full Account of the Rise, Progress, 
Effects, and Termination of this 
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Dreadful Calamity, a publication 
which reached numerous editions 
and was considered of value as a 
study of the disease. In 1810 Carey 
withdrew again from his business, 
for a period of months, to fight for 
the renewal of the charter of the 
first United States Bank. His ef- 
forts in this direction made him 
many enemies; the charter was not 
renewed; and the financial troubles 
which Carey had feared for the 
country presently became a reality. 

In 1814, when the people of the 
United States were in a ferment 
over the War of 1812 and were bit- 
terly attacking their leaders as pro- 
French or pro-British, Mathew 
Carey again felt called upon to ex- 
ert himself for the welfare of the 
nation. He therefore wrote The 
Olive Branch; or, Faults on Both 
Sides, in which, as the title sug- 
gests, he sought to allay the fears 
and antagonisms of the dissenting 
parties. He considered the publica- 
tion of this work as one of the most 
important incidents of his life. Its 
success was instantaneous. In three 
and a half years ten editions were 
sold out. To increase the circula- 
tion of the work, Carey allowed 
several other publishers to reprint 
it without charging them a cent for 
copyright privileges. There is no 
doubt that this best-seller served its 
purpose of promoting a better un- 
derstanding among the various hos- 
tile factions in the country. 

Some three years after the first 
appearance of The Olive Branch, 
Mathew Carey took into partnership 
with himself in his publishing busi- 
ness his eldest son, Henry C. Carey, 
and thus began to pave the way for 
his own retirement from the firm, 
which took place in 1824. Mean- 
while, he turned his attention to a 
matter of national concern. The 
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industrialization of the country was 
just beginning at that time; for the 
most part, manufactured goods had 
to be imported from abroad. Carey 
saw the importance to the future 
of the nation of developing our own 
industries. ‘Tirelessly, therefore, 
from 1819 on, he agitated for a wise 
protective tariff. To this end he 
organized Societies for the Promo- 
tion of National Industry; he wrote 
newspaper essays, memorials to 
Congress, and circulars to manu- 
facturers; in a period of fourteen 
years he composed, printed, and 
circulated, without recompense, a 
total of 2,322 pages of pamphlet 
matter on the subject, comprising 
59 different titles. He tried to get 
the manufacturers to assist the 
cause, although they were often 
satisfied to let matters stand and 
not invite the competition that gov- 
ernmental favors might induce. His 
correspondence also shows that he 
kept in touch with important Con- 
gressmen by letters and through an 
agent or lobbyist. Carey was par- 
tially rewarded by the Tariff of 
1824; he had nothing to gain per- 
sonally from the increased sched- 
ules, but he realized that the prog- 
ress and development of the nation 
required such measures. When 
the South began to grumble and 
threatened to dissolve the Union, 
Carey stepped in with a series of 
admonitory pamphlets. His single- 
handed and disinterested zeal in the 
fostering of domestic industries was 
remarkable, although quite in keep- 
ing with his general character. 

In addition to the above-men- 
tioned causes, Mathew Carey devot- 
ed his talents to a variety of benevo- 
lent interests too numerous to list 
here. About 1792 he proposed the 
formation, and wrote the constitu- 
tion, of “The Hibernian Society for 
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the relief of emigrants from Ire- 
land,” an organization which ful- 
filled a highly useful function in 
Philadelphia. He also sponsored 
the efforts of the St. Joseph’s Or- 
phan Society. He waged a long and 
successful battle, through his writ- 
ings and through diverse societies, 
for better working conditions and 
wages for, and the general relief of, 
the women workers of the city. His 
interest in the education of the poor 
led him to support, in his usual 
whole-hearted way, the Infant 
School Societies of Philadelphia 
and its environs, and to take an ac- 
tive part in the work of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Promotion of 
Public Schools, in which he worked 
side by side with the solemn Quaker 
philanthropist, Roberts Vaux. He 
was one of the earliest members and 
officers of the Franklin Institute. 
Moreover, his private charities, as 
attested by his correspondence and 
by the words of his contemporaries, 
were so numerous that, when he 
died in 1839, it was not strange that 
many of the poor of Philadelphia 
felt they had sustained a personal 
loss. 

There is one other achievement 
of Carey’s which deserves mention 
here as being of special interest to 
Catholics. This is the publication 
of his Vindiciw Hibernicz, which 
he speaks of as “among the most 
important operations of my life— 
and one that affords me as much 
heartfelt satisfaction as anything 
I have ever done, not excepting the 
defence of the protecting system, 
and the publication of the Olive 
Branch.” Carey had for many years 
wanted to write this work, but he 
never got down to it until there ap- 
peared from the pen of the famous 
Godwin “a tremendous, horror-in- 
spiring novel, entitled Mandeville, 
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in which he revived and embodied 
all the miserable legends of the pre- 
tended massacre of 1641, which he 
painted in the most hideous colors.” 
Carey then decided it was time to 
set the world straight on some of 
the facts of Irish history, especially 
since the question of Catholic eman- 
cipation was at that moment very 
much to the fore in Great Britain. 
He threw himself into this labor 
with characteristic zeal. He col- 
lected all the books on his subject 
that were in any way available—im- 
porting some, borrowing many, and 
obtaining others through the New 
York Library, in which he had pur- 
chased a share for this very purpose. 
Then he read and wrote furiously, 
sending batches of manuscript to 
the printer as soon as he finished 
writing them. In about a year from 
its inception, the work was pub- 
lished. From the point of view of 
scholarship, his Vindici# was re- 
markable in two ways: it quoted 
almost exclusively from Protestant 
authors, who could not possibly be 
accused of partiality to Carey’s side; 
and it followed the practice, almost 
unheard-of in those days, of quot- 
ing verbatim from sources, with 
exact page and edition references. 
Of this book, the Archbishop of 
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Dublin wrote that it had “done more 
to vindicate Ireland than all that 
ever was written or published on 
the subject.” 


Such, then, were the labors of 
Mathew Carey, journalist, publish- 
er, pamphleteer, economist, philan- 
thropist, historian, and Irish-Amer- 
ican. He was no saint, for he had 
a short temper, a hard business 
head, and a deep-seated stubborn- 
ness. Yet he exemplified the best 
type of American commercial pio- 
neer, in that he realized the social 
responsibilities entailed by his suc- 
cess and his superior talents, and he 
never spared himself in trying to 
meet these responsibilities to the 
best of his ability. He was no lit- 
erary genius, for his fecund pen 
was too busy in meeting the needs 
of the hour, in winning support for 
worth-while causes, to concern it- 
self with the niceties of style. Yet 
he knew how to obtain results, and 
his vision was clear where the good 
of his fellow citizens was concerned, 
—whether in matters of large im- 
port, such as education and econom- 
ic reform, or in matters of a more 
particularized significance, such as 
the fathering of the first American 
Book Fair. 














GRAJAL IN LEON AND ITS AMERICAN CARMELITE 


By JoserPHu B. Cope 


ECENT events in Spain recall 
to the student of American 
Church history the figure of an 
extraordinary American woman 
who spent many years of her life in 
the Province of Leén as a Carmelite 
and whose body to-day rests in the 
Monastery of Jesus Crucified at 
Grajal. This was Mother Adelaide 
of St. Teresa, born in New York 
City, October 8, 1817, as Adelaide 
O’Sullivan. It is to be regretted 
that her story is not more widely 
known for it is one of the most fasci- 
nating in the religious annals of our 
country. 

Baptized an Anglican and then 
received into the Church at an early 
age while the rest of her family re- 
mained Protestant, experiencing 
trials of soul that read strangely in 
a tale of a young woman of early 
Manhattan, becoming a Visitandine 
of Georgetown and later a Carmel- 
ite, first in Havana and then in 
Guatemala, driven from the land of 
her adoption by an anti-Catholic 
régime and obliged to seek refuge 
first in Cuba and then in her native 
country, and finally able to gratify 
the great longing of years to found 
in the land of St. Teresa a Carmelite 
monastery: this is her life in its 
barest outline. But because mir- 
acles have been attributed to her 
and because her Cause for Canoni- 
zation has already been inaugurated 
her story should have an added im- 
portance for American Catholics. 

Mother Adelaide came of a family 
that had many interesting European 
connections. One of her ancestors 


was Donall O’Sullivan, the Earl of 
Bantry who, forced into exile in the 
reign of Elizabeth, had gone to 
Spain where in time he founded and 
endowed the Irish College at Sala- 
manca and later was made Knight 
of Santiago and Earl of Bearehaven 
by Philip III.; her great-grandfather 
was one of the leaders of the cause 
of Charles Edward Stuart and is 
credited with having saved the 
prince’s life at Culloden; her grand- 
father, Herbert Thomas O’Sullivan, 
aid-de-camp of Sir Henry Clinton of 
American Revolutionary fame, set- 
tled in New York shortly after the 
Treaty of Paris and opened his home 
to the Catholics of the city for the 
celebration of Mass before the erec- 
tion of old St. Peter’s; her father, 
John Thomas O’Sullivan, had charge 
of American interests in North Af- 
rica and later in the Canary Islands. 
It was while at Gibraltar that the 
latter met Mother Adelaide’s mother, 
Mary Rouley, the niece of Lord 
Chesterfield, and a Protestant. They 
were married and the husband per- 
mitted the children, six of them, to 
be reared as Anglicans. Although 
all of them, in time, were to be re- 
ceived into the Church, and the 
daughter of one to die as a Religious 
of the Sacred Heart—Mother Saugh- 
tree at the Convent of Manhattan- 
ville, New York City —they were 
brought up in an atmosphere inim- 
ical to Catholicism. 

At the age of four, however, Ade- 
laide attracted the attention of 
Bishop Benedict Fenwick, S.J., of 
Boston, a friend of her father and a 
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frequent visitor at the O’Sullivan 
home in New York City. He asked 
the mother to allow him to give the 
little one instruction and baptize 
her in the religion of her forefa- 
thers. The mother assented. In- 
telligent beyond her years Adelaide 
grasped so well what the Bishop 
taught her that when her father 
lost his life at sea, endeavoring to 
save the life of a fellow traveler, she 
was able to withstand the pressure 
brought to bear against her remain- 
ing a Catholic. Indeed her faith 
was of an uncommon sort; it was 
something she had made so great a 
part of her that it permeated her re- 
lations with those around her. In 
fact, it set her not only apart but 
above her Protestant associates. 
There is the story, for instance, of 
how when quite young she entered 
into an agreement with some of her 
playmates that the one who saw 
the first star would express a wish 
that would surely be granted. Ade- 
laide was the first to see a star. 
Raising her eyes to heaven, she 
prayed: “O God, I ask You to give 
me a strong faith.” Another time, 
when the O’Sullivan house was on 
fire and members of the family 
were trying to save valuables of dif- 
ferent kinds, Adelaide was found 
clasping a Bible and repeating: 
“This must not be allowed to burn.” 
On another occasion, she took her 
little brother, Thomas, to old St. 
Peter’s, Barclay Street, to witness 
the Good Friday ceremonies of the 
Adoration of the Cross. When 
asked by her mother the meaning of 
her visit, she replied that she had 
gone “to give Jesus a kiss for He 
was dead.” In later years this story 
reminded her Carmelite Sisters of 
St. Teresa who had induced her 
brother to leave home in the hope 
of being martyred by the Moors: “I 
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ran away because I wanted to see 
God,” said Teresa, “and I must die 
to see Him.” 

But before Adelaide was able to 
display any further resemblance to 
the great Teresa of Avila, she was to 
lead a life that had little in common 
with anything Carmelite. She was 
a favorite in New York’s best soci- 
ety, charming, talented and pos- 
sessed of uncommon beauty. From 
the time of her father’s death she 
was obliged to fight against family 
and friends in her determination to 
remain a Catholic. Her chief solace 
in her earlier years was a Catholic 
servant employed in the O’Sullivan 
household who not only sustained 
the child in her resolution to remain 
faithful to her religious convictions 
but introduced her to Father George 
Fenwick, S.J., the brother of Bishop 
Fenwick who had baptized her. 
From Father Fenwick she learned 
the value of mental prayer, the 
beauty of mortification and the ne- 
cessity of sacrifice if one is to at- 
tain spiritual greatness. The priest 
had perceived the unusual qualities 
of soul in the child before him and 
perhaps was not surprised at the 
trials she had to undergo, trials that 
are not unlike those that one reads 
in the accounts of those whom the 
Church has honored with the dis- 
tinction of sainthood. 

But Adelaide was not one to be 
disturbed by trials or difficulties, 
and when at the age of eighteen her 
family moved to Washington she 
prevailed upon her mother to allow 
her to attend the Georgetown Acad- 
emy of the Visitation. And then 
began that life of spiritual content- 
ment that stood her in good stead 
when in later years she was obliged 
to wander over two continents in 
search of a home for herself and 
her associates. The distinguished 
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position of her family forced her to 
take part in a round of social activ- 
ities, but even these did not affect 
her deep sense of religion and her 
desire to become more perfect. 
Then came the announcement that 
her mother and her brother, John, 
had planned for her a splendid 
marriage. At once Adelaide made 
known her intention of becoming a 
Visitandine. This she did in 1837, 
despite the furious opposition of 
her family and, indeed, for awhile 
against the wishes of Archbishop 
Eccleston of Baltimore who thought 
it imprudent to allow the reception 
of the prominent young Washing- 
tonian while the active opposition 
of her family continued. She final- 
ly received the habit, however, on 
October 12, 1838, and was professed 
on November 1, 1839, taking in re- 
ligion the name of Mary John, un- 
doubtedly as a tribute to the two 
members of her family, her mother 
and her brother, who had been par- 
ticularly pained by her decision. 

At Georgetown one of Adelaide’s 
closest friends was a religious, Sis- 
ter Stanislaus Jones, a convert who 
had become a nun in 1825, and the 
daughter of Commodore Jacob 
Jones, one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished naval heroes. An ac- 
count of this nun’s life may be 
found in A Story of Courage (Cam- 
bridge, 1895), written by George 
Parsons and Rose Hawthorne La- 
throp, the latter, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s famous daughter, who died 
as Mother Alphonsa, foundress of 
the Dominican Sisters, Servants of 
Relief for Incurable Cancer. An- 
other of Adelaide’s friends was a 
young Cuban girl, Leocadia Zamora, 
who afterwards joined the Carmel- 
ites in Havana and who founded the 
Spanish Carmel of Oviedo. Noth- 
ing unusual seems to have marked 
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Adelaide’s life as a Visitandine; in- 
deed, the Convent records simply 
say that she was received, was 
given the habit, was professed, con- 
firmed her vows twice, on Novem- 
ber 21, 1839, and on the same date 
the year following, and finally that 
she left “about eighteen months 
after her profession to join the re- 
ligious of Mt. Carmel in Havana, 
Cuba.” 

But no account of Mother Ade- 
laide’s life would be complete with- 
out mention of Father Felix Varela 
whose name is linked intimately 
with the history of the Church in 
Havana and New York City and who, 
from 1822 to 1823, sat as one of the 
delegates from Cuba in the Spanish 
Cortes. His story has been told by 
the Rev. William Francis Blakes- 
lee, C.S.P., in the Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Soci- 
ety, Vol. XXXVII. (1927), pp. 14-46. 
It was from Father Varela that Ade- 
laide received the works of St. 
Teresa. Spellbound at what this 
one woman had been able to do for 
souls, Adelaide was startled, like- 
wise, to read in Teresa’s life the same 
desires, the same plans, as had been 
hers since her very first days at 
Georgetown. “The robber of hearts,” 
as Teresa was called even in her 
lifetime, had done her work well: 
although Adelaide was wearing the 
habit of the Visitandines, her heart 
was now wrapped in the habit of 
the Carmelites. She took no step to 
transfer her allegiance, however, 
until she disclosed to her confessor 
that St. Teresa had finally appeared 
to her and had invited her to join 
Carmel. The priest, who knew Ade- 
laide well, told her she should be- 
come a Carmelite. 

At this time there was but one Car- 
mel in the United States, that of 
Baltimore, where the Sisters, owing 
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to certain circumstances, were un- 
able to follow out the strict rules of 
St. Teresa. Adelaide’s desire to be 
as much like the great reformer of 
the Carmelites as possible decided 
her to seek admission into the Car- 
mel of Havana whose prioress was 
Mother Nativity, a relative of Father 
Varela. At first both her mother 
and brother refused to provide the 
necessary funds for the journey; lat- 
er, however, they submitted. But 
refusing to accompany her, they 
suffered her to set out alone for 
Havana where she arrived on Octo- 
ber 15, 1840, the Feast of St. Teresa. 

But it was not in God’s plans that 
she should remain in Cuba. The 
intense heat not only sapped her 
strength but made it impossible for 
the Sisters to wear the woolen gar- 
ments required by the strict rule of 
the Order, whereas the Government 
had forbidden the cloistered Orders 
to accept more novices or to profess 
those already accepted. Again Ade- 
laide was obliged to look farther 
afield for the Carmel of her desire; 
this she found through the visit of 
the newly-elected Bishop of Salva- 
dor, Monsignor George Viteri, who, 
hearing of Adelaide’s plight, sug- 
gested that she should go to Guate- 
mala where she would find all that 
she wished in the Carmelite Monas- 
tery of Guatemala City. On Sep- 
tember 8, 1841, after twenty-nine 
days of difficult and dangerous trav- 
el, she arrived at her destination. 
On the fourth of October, she was 
clothed with the Carmelite habit and 
given the name of Sister Adelaide 
of St. Teresa. Three years later, on 
the fifteenth of October, she made 
her solemn profession. 

Of Adelaide’s first years in Guate- 
mala there is little to relate, except 
that she lived the hidden life of Car- 
mel. In the community’s daily rou- 
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tine she seemed to have preferred 
the most menial tasks, and by her 
many interior trials she advanced 
quickly on the road to perfection. 
In 1858, she was made mistress of 
novices; ten years later she was 
elected prioress. 

It was at this latter date that a 
violent persecution against the 
Church broke out in Guatemala. 
The first rumblings of the storm 
came with the expulsion of the Jes- 
uits, who were accused of interfer- 
ing in the political life of the coun- 
try. Mother Adelaide who knew the 
Jesuits well replied to a circular 
which had been issued by the Gov- 
ernment as an attempt to justify its 
action. This courageous gesture on 
the part of a lone American reli- 
gious aroused the admiration even 
of the anti-clericals; but the gen- 
eral apathy of the Catholics per- 
mitted the Government to proceed 
unhindered. Then the storm final- 
ly broke over Carmel. Mother Ade- 
laide and her Sisters were obliged 
to seek shelter in the city and final- 
ly she was ordered to leave the coun- 
try. It would be impossible to men- 
tion the many acts of heroism cred- 
ited to this woman who had become 
the one around whom the dis- 
tressed Catholics of Guatemala ral- 
lied in their ineffectual attempts to 
ward off the persecution. It suf- 
fices to say, however, that Mother 
Adelaide’s name is held in honor in 
the annals of the Church of Central 
America. 

It was to the Havana Carmel that 
again she turned her footsteps; 
again she was received there with 
love, this time by Mother Mercedes, 
the new prioress. But again, also, 
she could not remain. The climate 
proved insupportable and one of 
Mother Adelaide’s Sisters died of 
yellow fever. Mother Mercedes, im- 
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pressed with the determination of 
the exiles to keep together as one 
family, finally gave to Mother Ade- 
laide a portion of a bequest left her 
by her brother for a new foundation. 
Meanwhile, Bishop William Henry 
Gross, C.SS.R., of Savannah, had in- 
vited Mother Adelaide to start a 
monastery in his See city. For a 
second time she set out from Havana 
for a new field, and although there 
was an element of uncertainty about 
this venture, too, she was confident 
that the final outcome would be 
peace and in the end another Car- 
mel. She sailed for her own coun- 
try on August 19, 1887, and once in 
Savannah began immediately to lay 
the foundation of the South’s third 
Carmelite monastery. 

But what had held out for her 
such promise proved a disappoint- 
ment. Obstacles of various kinds, 
as well as the partial loss of the gift 
of the Havana prioress through the 
dishonesty of a Cuban lawyer, made 
a foundation in Georgia impossible. 
Not knowing where to turn, Mother 
Adelaide consulted Father Henry 
Terenziani, S.J., who had come from 
New York to hear the confessions of 
the Spanish Sisters. The Jesuit 
finally obtained the necessary eccle- 
siastical permission to invite the 
Sisters to settle in Yonkers, N. Y., 
interested Mother Adelaide’s broth- 
er, John, in the project, and sent 
word for Mother Adelaide to bring 
her Sisters to the house which was 
being prepared for them. Yet even 
here opposition and disappointment 
dogged the footsteps of the little 
community. Father Terenziani died, 
New York became more inhospita- 
ble, and an attempt to make a foun- 
dation in Toronto, Canada, ended in 
failure. 

Then the hour struck for which 
Mother Adelaide had long been wait- 
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ing. An invitation came from the 
Bishop of Leén, in Spain, to found 
a Carmel in his diocese. Through 
his niece, the wife of the Spanish 
Vice-Consul in New York City, the 
Bishop had learned of the trials of 
the Guatemalan exiles. Mother 
Adelaide’s joy at being allowed to 
make her foundation in the country 
of St. Teresa was inexpressible. She 
left America, on May 21, 1891, ac- 
companied by seven professed Sis- 
ters, four novices and her brother, 
John, who wished to see her safely 
lodged in her new monastery. Ar- 
rived in Spain, they were welcomed 
first in Seville by the archbishop 
who endeavored to persuade them 
to make their foundation in his See 
city, and then in Madrid by the 
Papal Nuncio who gave them per- 
mission to enter any Carmelite Con- 
vent they might encounter on their 
way to Leén. Their journey across 
Spain was a spiritual odyssey. 
Everywhere they saw evidence of 
the life and labors of St. Teresa; at 
Avila, Valladolid and Medina de 
Rioseco they felt particularly close 
to their beloved foundress. Finally 
in Grajal del Campo, not far from 
Leén, they made their own founda- 
tion. It was an abandoned Fran- 
ciscan monastery that they took 
over, set as it was in delightful sur- 
roundings. The house was almost 
in ruins but Mother Adelaide went 
ahead with plans for its restoration. 
Dedicating her church to Jesus 
Crucified, like &4 Kempis this wom- 
an, who had experienced so many 
wanderings and disappointments, 
believed that “no man hath so lively 
a feeling of the passion of Christ as 
he who hath happened to suffer such 
like things.” 

But Mother Adelaide’s sufferings 
were not at an end. The remainder 
of the money held for her in Havana 
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and intended for the new buildings 
was misappropriated by the lawyer, 
and Mother Adelaide was forced to 
send out an appeal to her friends, 
in Spain and in America. Fortu- 
nately help came to her from all 
sides, the Sisters of Charity in New 
York and the Baltimore Carmelites 
being especially generous. But 
though the convent and church were 
paid for, the Sisters themselves were 
almost destitute. Once they had 
only one peseta; this they used to 
send letters to their friends for fur- 
ther assistance. Another time they 
had only toasted barley for break- 
fast; this they cheerfully called 
Carmelite coffee. Nevertheless, they 
managed to get along somehow, so 
well, indeed, that the other Spanish 
Carmelites realized they had a sec- 
ond Teresa in the midst of them and 
that the house of Grajal held women 
of several nationalities who were 
living together in the greatest unity 
of purpose and fervor. They also 
beheld people coming from all over 
Spain to consult the American 
prioress, none of whom were being 
turned away disappointed. And this 
while Mother Adelaide was carrying 
on a wide correspondence and train- 
ing additional young women as 
members of her community. But 
what they did not perceive was 
Mother Adelaide’s failing health; 
indeed the trials she had experienced 
had so undermined her health that 
she was really dying. 

In 1889, her sight had become so 
impaired that it was decided she 
should go to Madrid to consult a 
specialist. The journey was fruit- 
less as far as the hoped for results 
were concerned, but in the capital 
she drew to her side all kinds of peo- 
ple, impressing them with her per- 
sonality and saintliness. Known as 
the “Carmelite who looks like a 
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queen,” she was taken to the Royal 
Palace and presented to the Regent, 
Maria Christina, and to the young 
King, Alfonso XIII. She met other 
members of the royal family, as well 
as Bishop Sancha of Madrid, later 
to become Cardinal Archbishop of 
Toledo and primate of the country. 
When the time came for her to re- 
turn, she knew it was the end, but 
what mattered that since her life 
had been so full, not only of suffer- 
ings but of joy and accomplish- 
ments? Already she had seen every 
living member of her family, her 
mother and her brother, John, ex- 
cepted, make their submission to 
the Church. The former had died 
years before, but the latter would 
be received one day in Paris, after a 
distinguished life, part of it spent as 
American Minister to Portugal and 
also as Regent of New York Univer- 
sity. 

Back at Grajal she was unable to 
overcome the determination of the 
Sisters to have her continue as prior- 
ess, but on the day when she began 
her new term as Superior she re- 
marked that she was “very old and 
tired,” in such a sorrowful and ex- 
hausted tone that for the first time 
the Sisters realized she was in a seri- 
ous condition. This was on April 
13, 1893; on the fifteenth she died, 
in the seventy-fifth year of her age, 
the fiftieth of her religious profes- 
sion, the nineteenth in her exile from 
Guatemala, and the tenth of her so- 
journ at Grajal del Campo. 

As soon as the news of her death 
reached the people of the village, 
great crowds came to the monastery, 
bringing linens and objects of devo- 
tion to apply to her body. The for- 
mer Queen of Spain, Isabella IL., 
begged for one of her scapulars; the 
people vied with one another in do- 
ing honors to the remains of one 
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whom they looked upon as already 
enjoying the Beatific Vision. 

Indeed, it was not long before fa- 
vors were being attributed to her in- 
tercession and the report became 
widespread that she had appeared to 
the Sisters of her monastery as well 
as to a hermit of Pena Seca near the 
capital. 

In 1898, Mother Adelaide’s body 
was exhumed. It was found incor- 
rupt and flexible, and gave forth a 
pleasant odor. Since then her 
Cause has been introduced, and now 
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thousands, particularly in America 
and in Spain, pray for the day when 
she will be canonized. Of a sudden 
this little known convent of Grajal 
at the foot of the great Cantabrian 
Mountains has taken on a signal im- 
portance in the annals of American 
Church history. Fortunately, it is 
in Espana Irredenta, and that trag- 
edy that has come to holy things 
and places elsewhere in Spain has 
spared Mother Adelaide’s remains 
and her monastery of Jesus Cruci- 
fied. 


IN NAZARETH 


By Epitrn Tatum 


ARY’S fingers were busy with her weaving 
There in the humble, sun-drenched shop. 
She sat where she could watch her Son and Joseph, 
Sometimes she wished their work would stop. 
She needed quiet for her happy dreaming 
Of that strange night in Bethlehem. 
There echoed in her ears the angels’ singing; 
A star that shone like some rare gem 
Had stood above the cold and lonely stable, 
And there were gifts from unknown Kings; 








The shepherds came in from the peaceful sheep folds... 
How clear a picture memory brings. 


Came sound of saws that through dead wood were grating, 
And Mary looked up with a start. 

Her eyes grew wide and dark, she dropped her weaving, 

A shadow lay upon her heart. 

She saw that wood out on a distant hillside, 

A tall and slender forest tree. 

Its outstretched branches cast a deepening shadow— 

It was a cross on Calvary. 




















THE WAR OF THE MACHINES 


By D. MARSHALL 


THE PARTISANS OF THE MODERN WORLD 


2. HENRY ForpD 


ORD is what the economists 

would call a great capitalist “en- 
trepreneur.” In Adam Smith’s time 
the “factors of production” were 
considered to be three—land, labor, 
and capital; and the owners of these 
three factors were said to claim 
their respective “rewards” — rent, 
wages, and profit. 

Since that time it has become the 
practice for the director of industry 
to work with other people’s capital; 
so modern economists divide the 
capital factor into two—the capital 
of the lender, which claims interest; 
and the entrepreneur, the “captain 
of industry,” who by virture of his 
“dynamic leadership” claims profit. 

We shall see what one of these en- 
trepreneurs has to say for himself. 
Naturally we may expect this class 
to rank as partisans of the modern 
world. They get what is to be had 
out of the modern world, if anybody 
does. And Ford is a particularly 
significant entrepreneur, because 
he has pushed that dehumanizing 
process in industry—the separation 
of the intellect from the manual 
labor—further than any other man 
has done, except perhaps Taylor. 
Ford is the inventor of mass-pro- 
duction. Ford, if anybody has 
done so, has falsified Marx’s theory 
that this separation process is not 
essential to the machine system. 

Strictly, one may say that there 
are two Fords. One is the Ford 
who pays high wages, places service 


before profit and has developed his 
system with a view to setting men 
free “to enjoy the trees, and the 
birds, and the flowers, and the green 
fields.” 1 One may say that this is 
Ford as seen by Ford. The other 
is the Ford who has eliminated as 
far as possible all personal relation- 
ships from his factories (“it is not 
necessary for people to love each 
other in order to work together’) ; 
and who has elaborated one of the 
most inhuman systems of produc- 
tion yet discovered. In other words, 
there is the Ford who says things, 
and the Ford who does things. 
Ford dicens, and Ford agens. 
(Though one could say he really 
pays high wages, but not from any 
humanitarian motive.) 

Nevertheless the second Ford— 
the Ford who does things—some- 
times drops a few illuminating re- 
marks. Take this question of 
mass-production, for instance. He 
makes no bones about what it is. 

“The net result of these prin- 
ciples [the use of the conveyor-belt, 
etc.] is the reduction of the neces- 
sity for thought on the part of the 
workmen and the reduction of his 
movements to a minimum. He does 
as nearly as possible only one thing 
with only one movement.” 

“He does as nearly as possible 
only one thing with only one move- 


ment”! Pause a moment and let 
that sink in. That is a man’s life- 
work. 


1 The quotations from Ford in this article 
are taken from My Life and Work, unless 
otherwise noted. 
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Taylorism is based on much the 
same principles, but it is less sig- 
nificant than mass-production as it 
can be applied indifferently to 
hand-work or to machine-work. 

Like mass-production, Taylor- 
ism pushes the separation of intel- 
lect and labor as far as it can go. 
It aims at taking away every par- 
ticle of responsibility, every slight 
chance of using his brain, from the 
workman, and turning him com- 
pletely into a mindless automaton. 

“Almost every act of the work- 
man should be preceded by one or 
more preparatory acts of the man- 
agement which enable him to do 
his work better and quicker than 
he otherwise could.” ? 

“The managers assume the burden 
of gathering together all of the tra- 
ditional knowledge which in the 
past has been possessed by the 
workmen and then of classifying, 
tabulating, and reducing the knowl- 
edge to rules, laws and formule.” * 

In practice this results in every 
single action, every movement of 
the hand or body being directed ac- 
cording to schedule. Thus the 
bricklayer must “pick up a brick 
in the left hand at the same instant 
that he takes a trowelful of mortar 
with the right hand.” ¢ 

Speaking of bricks, it seems a 
pity this system never occurred to 
Pharaoh’s taskmasters. Even they 
never thought of Taylorism. 

In Taylorism the human being is 
restricted to certain actions by an 
external code. Mass-production 
gains the same result by the lay- 
out of the machinery. 

“Use work slides or some other 
form of carrier,” directs Ford, “so 
that when a workman completes 

2 F. W. Taylor, Principles of Scientific Man- 
agement, p. 26. 


8 Ibid., p. 36. 
4 Ibid., p. 79. 
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his operation, he drops the part 
always in the same place.” 

What is Ford’s justification for 
using this astonishing system? 

First, that work is not something 
one can take a pleasure in, but 
something to be got over as soon as 
possible, and paid for. 

“When we are at work we ought 
to be at work. When we are at 
play we ought to be at play. There 
is no use trying to mix the two. 
The sole object ought to be to get 
the job done and get paid for it.” * 

His second answer to the critics 
of mass-production is that most 
men are too unintelligent for any- 
thing but repetitive work, requiring 
no effort of the mind. 

“It is self-evident that a majority 
of the people in the world are not 
mentally—even if they are physi- 
cally—capable of making a good liv- 
ing. That is, they are not capable 
of furnishing with their own hands 
a sufficient quantity of the goods 
which this world needs to be able to 
exchange their unaided product for 
the goods which they need.” 

“The vast majority of men want 
to stay put. They want to be led. 
They want to have everything done 
for them and to have no responsi- 
bility.” * 

“If a man cannot earn his keep 
without the aid of machinery, is it 
benefiting him to withhold that ma- 
chinery because attendance on it 


5 Note Ford contradicts himself specifically 
in Ch. 19 of his Autobiography, by stating, in 
his peroration, that progress consists in a 
man’s advancing to the “position of a worker 
who finds a joy in work.” This is not the only 
place where he contradicts himself in the course 
of the same book. Apparently he produces an 
argument in answer to one objection, and a 
totally contradictory argument in answer to 
another objection. Empiricism! 

6 Another formal self-contradiction: “Peo- 
ple do not want to stay put. That is the 
trouble with all the framers of Socialistic and 
Communistic and all other plans for the ideal 
regulation of society. They all presume that 
people will stay put” (Ch. 10.). He uses the 
totally opposite argument against Socialism! 
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may be monotonous? And let him 
starve?” 

Curiously enough, St. Thomas 
Aquinas in his Summa Theologica 
took it for granted that a workman 
always used his mind before start- 
ing on a job. 

“The workman (craftsman, arti- 
fex) produces a determined form 
in matter by reason of the exemplar 
which he is regarding; whether it 
be outside or inside his own mind.” * 
He makes an object while looking 
at another object of the same sort 
or else an imaginary object in his 
own mind. In either case he uses 
his intelligence. What has come 
over the human race that vast num- 
bers of men should be regarded as 
incapable of doing something which 
it was once taken for granted any 
normal man could do? 

To give Ford his due, however, 
he does not regard this system of 
monotonous repetitive work as the 
final and most perfect system of 
production. In time the robot men 
will be eliminated, and the factor- 
ies will become purely automatic, 
controlled only by a few highly 
skilled specialists. 

“Accurate large-scale production 
must now have automatic or nearly 
automatic machines in order to re- 
duce the cost and the errors of hu- 
man labor.” ® 

We shall deal with the implica- 
tions of the automatic factory in 
the section on Stuart Chase, who 
has examined all its aspects and 
implications. 


There is a side to Ford which is 
not emphasized too much in my 


7 Summa, Ia pars, q. 44, art 3: “Artifex 
enim producit determinatam formam in ma- 
teria propter exemplar, ad quod inspicit, sive 
illud sit exemplar, ad quod extra intuetur, 
sive sit exemplar interius mente conceptum.” 

8 Ford, Moving Forward, p. 40. 
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country. His anti-Semitism, for 
instance. But besides that, he 
holds several economic doctrines 
which partisans of the modern 
world generally regard as distinct- 
ly unorthodox. The men of the op- 
posite party would call them 
strange streaks of sanity. His dis- 
like of cities, for instance, and his 
demand that industry should be 
decentralized and planted—in the 
form of small factories—in the 
country. 

“Every social ailment from which 
we to-day suffer originated and 
centres in the big cities. You will 
find the smaller communities living 
along in unison with the seasons, 
having neither extreme poverty nor 
wealth—none of the violent plagues 
of upheaval and unrest which af- 
flict our great populations. There 
is something about a city of a mil- 
lion people which is untamed and 
threatening. Thirty miles away, 
happy and contented villages read 
of the ravings of the city.” 

Needless to say, the happy and 
contented villages will be fully me- 
chanized. Though it is strange to 
read Ford’s prophecy of 1923 that 
“in a few years a farm depending 
on horse and hand power will be 
as much a curiosity as a factory run 
by a treadmill.” Seven years later 
the prairies were littered with rust- 
ing tractors. 

All the same I should not be sur- 
prised if the farming village de- 
pending partly on a factory were 
one of the economic forms of the 
future. Though whether it will be 
as fully mechanized as Ford would 
like is doubtful. 

Another of Ford’s unorthodox 
tenets is his championship of econ- 
omic self-sufficiency, and his repu- 
diation of the theory of interna- 
tional trade. 
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“Foreign trade is full of delu- 
sions. We ought to wish for every 
nation as large a degree of self-sup- 
port as possible.” 

Imagine a British entrepreneur 
saying that! 


3. StuarT CHASE 


Stuart Chase is a clear and logi- 
cal thinker. Given the principles 
that govern the organization of our 
present industrial society, he will 
work out their logical implications. 
There is not a thread loose in the 
weft of his thought. He is abso- 
lutely consistent and convincing— 
if you grant his premises. 

We shall take up the train of his 
thought at the point where we 
dropped our study of the essential 
Fordism in order to note one or 
two of the eccentricities and later 
developments of the great Ameri- 
can entrepreneur; that is, at the 
point where we mentioned the ulti- 
mate stage of modern technical 
progress—the automatic factory. 

The penultimate stage is that of 
mass-production, where we have 
the robot-men, each performing 
their one tiny, monotonous action. 
A further step, and the robot-men 
vanish. The machine has no fur- 
ther need of servitors. The factory 
becomes completely automatic; the 
machines run smoothly by them- 
selves, turning out their thousands 
and their tens of thousands. Feed- 
ers, controls—all is automatic. At 
essential points are the watchful 
photo-electric cells, ready to bring 
the mechanism to a standstill if 
anything goes wrong. And over all 
is the directing brain of the tech- 
nician, the super-man. 

I beg you to notice that this 
organism does not as yet exist in 
reality. It is only an ens rationis, 
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a being of the reason. But it is on 
the way. 

The point is: what will happen 
to the robot-men? What will hap- 
pen to the proletariat, deprived thus 
of the reason for its existence? Ob- 
viously it cannot be wiped out of 
existence: by birth control or poi- 
son gas. The unwanted produc- 
ers will still be wanted as con- 
sumers. 

Ford holds the old “compensa- 
tion theory” that labor displaced 
by new inventions always finds its 
way into new industries. The or- 
thodox economists hold the same 
view. Professor Hayek, for in- 
stance, thinks that the labor and 
capital set free by technical prog- 
ress are always employed and in- 
vested in more and still more in- 
tricate means of production. His 


“vision is 
Machines for making more ma- 
chines,” 


like that of the Industrialists in 
Gordon Bottomley’s immortal song. 

Not so Stuart Chase. He regards 
the process of displacement as oper- 
ating at too terrific a rate to allow 
of any compensation. For every 
hundred men employed now, he 
tells us, ten will suffice in the near 
future. 

Time will show—if the process 
is allowed to work itself out— 
which are right. 

But, with Stuart Chase, let us 
assume that the compensation theo- 
rists are wrong, and that “machines 
for making more machines” will 
not be elaborated fast enough to 
absorb those thrown out of work 
by the application of already ex- 
isting machines. 

What shall we do with our pro- 
letariat? The answer, says Stuart 
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Chase and those who think like 
him, is the Leisure State. 

There will be a great increase in 
the number of doctors, dentists, 
nurses, technicians, teachers, li- 
brarians, etc., Stuart Chase tells us. 
But these are going to be whole-time 
jobs for a comparative few, or 
else fill an insignificant part of the 
time in the lives of a great many. 
What is going to happen to the rest 
of the people, or the rest of the 
time? 

“One would look for a revival of 
handicrafts on a large scale, not for 
sale but for amusement, gifts, and 


exchange,” says Stuart Chase. 
(This raises another interesting 
speculation. Suppose the amateur 


craftsmen found their hobbies so 
much fun that they ceased to use 
machine-produced goods?) 

But there will be other and more 
serious business. Relieved from 
the ordinary cares of life, we shall 
reach such a height of culture that 
Athens itself will pale. The whole 
world will be Athens. We shall 
have a race of scientists and phi- 
losophers, of poets and artists, like 
the inhabitants of Dante’s Limbo: 


“Genti v’eran con occhi tardi e gravi, 
di grande autoritd ne’ lor sembianti, 
parlevan rado, con voci soavi.”’ 


“A people with eyes slow and 
grave, of great authority in their 
appearance, speaking seldom, with 
mild voices.” 

Against a background of strange 
and majestic buildings, built of 
steel and ferro-concrete, they move. 
Here is a scientist who has pene- 
trated the secrets of far distant 
worlds, or the'no less infinite dis- 
tance of the electron. Here is an 
artist whose sculpture would have 
made Praxiteles envious. Here a 
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group of happy children dance, 
among the flowers and in the per- 
petual springtime of that world, 
perfect in feature and limb, with 
sun-burned skin and tossing hair. 
Perhaps, in a pause between their 
singing one can hear a subdued 
murmur—the scarcely perceptible 
purr of mighty machines — the 
giant slaves who hold, like so many 
strong Atlases, this world upon 
their shoulders. 

On the other hand there is a 
nasty knobbly proverb to the effect 
that Satan finds work for idle hands 
to do. Any philosopher, Christian 
or non-Christian, who has faced the 
realities of human nature, knows 
that there is a warp or twist in 
man’s make-up which may throw 
the most perfectly organized society 
out of gear. 

Account for it, with the Chris- 
tians, by the wound caused by orig- 
inal sin—the vulnus nature—or in 
any other way, the fact remains; 
and if you reckon without it, well, 
you will get your calculations 
wrong. 

For this reason alone there is 
every possibility that the Leisure 
State would be the most perfect 
hell upon earth yet discovered—a 
prison of boredom and ennui. 

Nothing to fight for, one might 
object, nothing to overcome, noth- 
ing to accomplish, nothing to do. 
Sports and foolish hobbies to pass 
the time away. Nothing to do save 
sit in the sunshine and remember 
we once were men. 

Even supposing the Leisure State 
were, on the contrary, a most de- 
lightful place, there are one or two 
more points to consider. 

The automatic factories and me- 
chanized farms of the Age of Leis- 
ure and Abundance are emphati- 
cally not worked by everybody a few 
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hours a day or a few days a week, 
as the more superficial partisans of 
the Leisure State are wont to 
imagine. Not at all. They are to 
be run by a very specialized class 
of technicians. “The work will be 
too responsible to subdivide on a 
chain-gang basis. The workers 
displaced must get out and stay 
out.” ® 

This class of technicians will 
form the aristocracy of the new 
world. It will wield Power—enor- 
mous Power. 

“Human labour continues to be 
cardinal, but it has been transferred 
from the mass to a small alert class, 
possessing a new kind of skill al- 
together. When that class becomes 
conscious of its power and import- 
ance, we may expect some startling 
political developments. It can act 
more swiftly, directly and intelli- 
gently than any mass of semi-illiter- 
ate workers has ever acted. Al- 
ready, due to the interlocking net- 
work of specialization in the United 
States, it could in a few hours’ time 
bring every productive wheel to a 
full stop.” *° 

“The technician has a duty, a 
discipline, an intellectual integrity, 
and a certainty which sets him in a 
class apart. The class is already 
numerous, and its appeal to youth 
is strong. The intelligent and able 
among the people of the West readi- 
ly orient themselves to these dis- 
ciplines. They become a sort of 
modern priesthood, talking a lan- 
guage which the laity does not com- 
prehend; a priesthood as yet un- 
organized. .. .” ™ 

If this is true, it is of deadly im- 
portance. We should think twice 
before allowing ourselves to drift 


9 Stuart Chase, Economy of Abundance, p. 
228. 


10 Ibid., p. 230. 11 Ibid., p. 298. 











into the power of so formidable an 
aristocracy —a_ boss-class which 
need only threaten to stop produc- 
tion to bring us to our knees. We, 
poor hypnotized rabbits, could only 
stare uncomprehendingly at their 
dials and switches and beseech 
them not to be so unkind. The 
power of the Masters of the Ma- 
chines might develop into a very 
terrible tyranny. We might dance 
and prattle in the perpetual sun- 
shine of the Leisure State, but it 
would be always under the grim 
eyes of these watchers. Dostoiev- 
ski’s Grand Inquisitor wouldn’t be 
in the running. 


Property will disappear. Stuart 
Chase is that much of a Marxist. 
Though the proletariat may be on 
the dole for perpetuity, and you 
and I and all of us under the dom- 
inance of masters so powerful as 
to make the autocrats and feudal 
lords and capitalists of former days 
look like models of constitutional 
democracy, property will go. 

“Income-producing property 
which one does not use will pass out 
of individual possession. Title will 
vest in the community. It will in- 
clude the bulk of land, mineral de- 
posits, forest stands, public utili- 
ties, and most of the producing and 
distributing plant.”** A_ pretty 
good haul. 

Marx’s “synthesis” all right. The 
integument has certainly burst 
asunder. But somehow one feels 
that the result would not have been 
quite to Marx’s satisfaction. 

Another point. Personality, it 
appears, will follow property into 
the dust-bin. We must adapt our- 
selves to the mechanism in such 
style that our personality ceases to 
count. 


12 Ibid., p. 314. 











THE WAR OF THE MACHINES 


“Minds can direct energy and 
shape metal, it is true, but minds 
are more flexible than steel, more 
flexible than current tracing a cop- 
per wire. When the shaping final- 
ly crystallizes into one interlocking 
mechanism, the mechanism must 
stand or fall; it cannot bend. The 
bending will have to be done by the 
more flexible minds and habits of 
men.” 28 

Machines were not made for men, 
but men for machines. Eh, Stuart 
Chase? 

Shall we have the Leisure State 
after all? Some of our modernists 
repudiate it with violence. 

“We may despise the ideology of 
the apostles of leisure, but how, 
with the rationalization of industry, 
can work be found for all? 

“Only by an enormous develop- 
ment of the social services and the 
undertaking by the State of colos- 


18 Ibid., p. 317. 
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sal public works which are from the 
capitalist standpoint non-economic. 

“This again implies group-des- 
potism, the organization of the or- 
ganic State.” 14 

The men displaced by the ma- 
chines will be set to work on gi- 
gantic schemes of “development.” 
Governments will probably prefer 
this way out. 


“They are lost like slaves that swat, 
and in the skies of morning 
hung 

The stairways of the tallest gods 
when tyranny was young. 

They are countless, voiceless, hope- 
less as those fallen or fleeing on 

Before the high King’s horses in 
the granite of Babylon.” 


Or rather, one should say, the 
steel and concrete of Babylon. 


14 Geoffrey Sainsbury in The Dictatorship 
of Things. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HE slogan, “Join with Commu- 

nism against Fascism to save 
democracy,” is a false issue... . 
The two ideas are diametrically op- 
posed to each other. The accusa- 
tion that Catholics are allied with 
Fascism is just as false. Because 
we hate Communism more than we 
do Fascism, it does not follow that 
we like Fascism. The issue today 
is not between Fascism and Com- 
munism; it is between democracy 
and all forms of totalitarianism, in- 
cluding Communism. It is true 
that Fascism is a reaction against 
Communism, but not the only one. 
As a matter of fact, if there were 
no Communism there would be no 
Fascism. The best way to be sure 
that Fascism does not come is to 
make sure there is no Communism. 
Fascism arises only where there is 
a threat from Communism. The 
policy we should follow, therefore, 
as Catholics and Americans, is to 
renew our allegiance to peace and 
democracy. With these two we 
cannot go wrong. But the Pop- 
ular Front would drive us into war, 
and hand the world over to Com- 
munism. That is the reason it was 
formed, and that is the aim it has 
in all its policies in France, Spain 
and the United States. 


—Fatuer Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


It is open to doubt whether De- 
mocracy can be made a lasting suc- 
cess except where an active and 
free Christianity exists within it... . 
It is the only system which de- 
velops in the citizens character and 
responsibility. 


It seeks to make 





them men and women in the high- 
est sense of those words by placing 
upon them the ultimate responsi- 
bility for the laws and the policy 
of their country, whereas every 
form of dictatorship tries to make 
them obedient and _ unthinking 
agents of its own propaganda and 
will. . . . Democracy is by its very 
nature much more peaceful [than 
dictatorship] because it is interested 
in individual welfare rather than 
foreign adventure, and because it 
has a far higher respect for the free- 
dom of other people. But it is also 
more vulnerable because the mass 
of voters are apathetic and reluc- 
tant to discipline themselves to 
meet the dangers to Democracy 


which may threaten from outside. 


—Marouis or Lorian, in the Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine. 


ENGLISH is now more and more 
an “inspirational” subject, and 
most of its professors are ingeni- 
ously engaged in supplying lessons 
in the theory of flight to those who 
have not yet learned to walk. Pupils 
who cannot be trusted to give a 
plural subject a plural verb are now 
coached in the tricks of dramatic 
construction, the esthetics of lit- 
erary critcism, the canons of the 
short story, and the composition of 
free verse, all in the name of “self- 
expression.” Exact information 
which really can be taught is de- 
spised as soul-deadening and dis- 
carded in favor of subtle discrim- 
inations which cannot be taught to 
most and do not need to be taught 
to the few. Grammar, instead of 
being revitalized as the indispen- 
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sable science of saying what one 
wishes to say, is flung out bodily. 
... The inevitable result is a whole- 
sale production of illiterates with 
certificates of culture. ... It is, I 
think, no mere coincidence that 
their arrival has been signalized by 
a general decay of standards in 
written and spoken thought—a de- 
cay the like of which, for rapidity 
and diffusion, was never seen be- 
fore. 


—Witson Fotett, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
January. 


WE have come to the end of a 
period of national wars. There will 
never again be a united nation fight- 
ing against another united nation. 
War from now on will involve civil 
war. 


—Joun LANGpOoN-Davies, Behind the Span- 
ish Barricades (Robert M. McBride). 


Too frequently, in the last one 
hundred and fifty years, in so-called 
Catholic countries particularly, 
have the supporters of the Church 
and the supporters of every doomed 
monarchy and outworn social and 
economic system been one and the 
same. ... To the poor and the work- 
ers (the very people among whom 
she was founded and whose care is 
her special trust) in these countries 
the Church has come to be regarded 
as a vested interest, her bishops 
landed grandees, and her work to 
minister to the spiritual needs of 
those who, because they have the 
means to support her, have also the 
power to control her. For socially 
minded and progressive citizens in 
any country, therefore, to look to 
the Church for aid or guidance in 
laying the foundations of a more 
just social order, has been made to 
appear absurd. . . . One of the un- 
fortunate sequels of this condition 
is that most people never advert to 
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the fact that if Catholics are un- 
progressive, it is in spite of the 
teachings of their Church and not 
because of them. . . . It is not the 
Church or the Church’s teaching in 
any country that has failed the 
workingman. It is we Catholics 
here and elsewhere who have failed 
the Church. 


—Rev. E. Harotp Smiru, in The Common- 
weal, January Ist. 


THERE are large numbers of Cath- 
olics, especially in non-Catholic so- 
cieties, who divide their lives into 
two nearly watertight compart- 
ments. On Sunday they go to Mass, 
and pay reverence to religious and 
heroic ideals: but during the week 
they have an entirely different set 
of practical ideals, based on the 
newspapers and the cinema. The 
ideals of Catholicism are no longer 
thought of as applicable to life, still 
less to every moment of it. Secta- 
rianism tends to think of the Church 
as a party rather than as Life. It 
is perfectly understandable that re- 
ligious ideals should really seem 
meaningless in last analysis to 
many people engaged in ordinary 
modern life, because if it were not 
meaningless it would involve rev- 
olutionary changes in daily life and 
revolutionary demands of society. 


—Bernarp WALL, in The Christian Front, 


January. 


By a kind of tragic irony, the 
search for security and a rational 
society, if it seeks sa!vation through 
political authority, ends in the most 
irrational form of government 
imaginable—in the dictatorship of 
casual oligarchs, who have no he- 
reditary title, no constitutional 
origin or responsibility, who can- 
not be replaced except by violence. 
The reformers who are staking 
their hopes on good despots, be- 
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cause they are so eager to plan the 
future, leave unplanned that on 
which all their hopes depend. Be- 
cause a planned society must be one 
in which the people obey their 
rulers, there can be no plan to find 
the planners: the selection of the 
despots who are to make society so 
rational and so secure has to be left 
to the insecurity of irrational 
chance. 


—Watrter LippMANN, in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, January. 


THINKING along the lines of any 
definite philosophy is something 
that needs training and practice 
and a considered order of reading. 
You do not think as a Catholic on 
Monday simply because you heard 
Mass on Sunday (though you cer- 
tainly will not do so if you did not 
hear Mass on Sunday). Nor are 
you thinking as a Catholic when 
you plaster a pious phrase or two 
or even an answer from the Cate- 
chism upon a characterless block 
of sentiment. You get to think as 
a Catholic, just as people get to 
think as mathematicians or as 
Marxists, by hard work and prac- 
tice in thinking in that way upon 
all the material presented for your 
thought. . . . If more of our Cath- 
olic intellectuals took the trouble 
to have Catholic intellects we would 
get a Catholic literature and press 
with a range of topics as wide as 
that of any other and a reasoned 
outlook on them that could only 


be its own. 


—MicHaet, in the Catholic Herald (London), 
December 11th. 


THERE is turmoil in a democracy 
when the people are hungry, be- 
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cause the people are free to cry out. 
In the dragooned nations the people 
cannot cry out. They must not 
only tighten their belts but must 
do it in silence. At the depth of the 
depression we could not humanly 
blame frightened people in the free 
countries if they looked abroad and 
thought that things were better 
under Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin. 
Well, there is not much room for 
illusion today concerning how well 
people are faring under Mussolini, 
Hitler, Stalin. In the depth of the 
depression the world was in a mood 
for desperate remedies. Nations 
bartered their freedom and their 
souls for the promise of bread. But 
today we know that the free peoples 
are the better-fed peoples. The 
others have bartered their souls for 
half rations. 


—Simecon STRUNSKY, 
Times Magazine. 


in The New York 


To look for Catholics of eminence 
either in scientific research, or on 
the faculties of our great State and 
secular universities, is like looking 
for the proverbial needle in the hay- 
stack—they are so few and far be- 
tween. The plain fact is that with 
a base of twenty-one million mem- 
bers the Catholic pyramid rises up 
into the world of eminent scholar- 
ship with an apex so finely atten- 
uated as to be scarcely visible. If 
ever there was a group that can be 
said to be bottom-heavy, it is the 
Catholics of America. Strong 
among manual laborers, police, ar- 
tisans, farmers; weak even unto in- 
articulateness among the scientists 


and scholars of our land. 


—Rev. Joun A. O’Brien, Px.D., LL.D., in 
Columbia, August, 1936. 











AS YOU WILL 


By LAWRENCE LUCEY 


NSTEAD of the wand used by Cin- 

derella’s fairy godmother to trans- 
form a couple of pumpkins and a 
trap full of mice into a luxurious 
carriage and six white horses, a 
Hollywood scenario writer uses that 
venerable and ancient document, 
known in some circles as a Last 
Will and Testament, though to the 
man in the street it is just a will. 
Probably there are no statistics 
available but a safe guess would be 
that one out of every ten pictures 
contains an incident in which the 
hero or heroine is informed by a let- 
ter from Sampson, Sampson & Goli- 
ath, Attorneys at Law, that he or she 
has inherited a fortune. In fact pov- 
erty in the lexicon of a Hollywood 
scenario writer is an unpleasant ob- 
stacle placed in the path of a char- 
acter which can be eliminated in 
one brief scene by a letter to the 
hero or heroine announcing the 
death of a wealthy aunt, uncle or 
grandparent who has showered the 
deserving hero or heroine with all 
his or her worldly goods. One 
splash of wealth and the scene is 
prepared for the happy ending. A 
will in Hollywood is the same as a 
home run in basebal!; it breaks up 
the picture. It is a pity that Presi- 
dents Hoover and Roosevelt were 
not schooled in the Hollywood 
method of eliminating poverty. 
Why bother about such long drawn 
out affairs as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the National 
Recovery Administration, or the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration when a will can break up 


the economic ball game like a bolt 
from the blue. 

Perhaps the most ingenious use 
Hollywood has made of the will was 
in a scene in one of George Arliss’s 
pictures. Mr. Arliss played the réle 
of a wealthy, grouchy, eccentric 
but lovable old gentleman who was 
plagued with a set of relatives who 
tried every available method of tak- 
ing his money from him while he 
was alive. Failing to separate the 
old gentleman from his money bags 
during his life, the relatives as- 
sembled at his home shortly after 
his death to listen to the reading of 
his will. And a strange will it was, 
for the old gentleman had had a 
talking picture made of himself and 
it was this picture which the as- 
sembled relatives saw and heard 
when they came for the reading of 
the will. By means of the talking 
picture the old gentleman was able 
to read his own will. When he cut 
off each fortune seeker with the 
proverbial shilling he was able to 
tell him or her why he had done 
so and chuckle at the agonies of 
the disappointed relative. 

This device of being present at 
a ceremony after one’s death is not 
altogether the creation of some Hol- 
lywood imagination. A similar sit- 
uation actually occurred in Ovid, 
Michigan. One of the residents of 
this town owned a sweet tenor voice 
which he used as a choir singer. At 
the wake of this man his friends 
were startled to hear him singing 
an anthem. On investigating they 
found that a phonograph record of 
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his voice, hidden in back of some 
flowers and palms, was the cause 
of the illusions they had about the 
voice of the deceased. 

Many of the poets have been con- 
cerned with what might go on in 
this world after they had left it. In 
a humorous vein are the lines of 
Ben King in which the poet tells 
what he would do if a certain man 
who owed him ten dollars should 
attend his wake: 


“If I should die to-night 
And you should come to my cold 
corpse and say, 
Weeping and heartsick o’er my 
lifeless clay— 
If I should die to-night, 
And you should come in deepest 
grief and woe— 
And say: ‘Here’s that ten dollars 
that I owe,’ 
I might arise in my large white 
cravat 
And say, ‘What’s that?’ 


“If I should die to-night 
And you should come to my cold 
corpse and kneel, 
Clasping my bier to show the grief 
you feel, 
I say, if I should die to-night 
And you should come to me, and 
there and then 
Just even hint bout payin’ me that 
ten, 
I might arise the while 
But I’d drop dead again.” 


According to the Mohammedan 
tradition Adam, the first man, also 
wrote the first will. It is said that 
the paper on which Adam’s will 
was written was brought to him by 
seventy legions of angels who also 
brought from Paradise a finely nib- 
bed pen. The Archangel Gabriel 
acted as a witness to this will. 
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However, the Christian versions of 
the Bible do not mention this will 
and apparently it is a bit of fiction 
concocted by Mohammed during 
one of the trances into which he 
slipped for the purpose of writing 
the Koran. The first Biblical ref- 
erence to anything which resembles 
a will occurs in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Genesis. Just before he 
died in his one-hundred and sev- 
enty-fifth year Abraham gave all 
his possessions to his son Isaac. It 
seems that this will was oral and 
would be ineffective in most courts 
to-day, and though most wills to- 
day must be in writing some courts 
will probate the oral wills of ma- 
riners made while at sea or the oral 
wills of soldiers while in actual 
military service but this exception 
only applies to wills of personal 
property. 

The earliest known written will in 
legal form was unearthed in Egypt 
and it was written over 4,500 years 
ago. It was written on papyrus 
and witnessed by two scribes. In it 
the testator gave his wife a life 
estate in all the property which his 
brother had settled on him but he 
forbade her to tear down any of the 
buildings which his brother had 
erected. 

The ordinary, legalistic, dry-as- 
dust will is typed on white bond 
paper by an efficient secretary but 
the law is not a tyrant in this mat- 
ter; it permits a testator to choose 
his own weapons. One will maker 
chose a barn door and wrote his last 
wishes with a piece of chalk. An- 
other testator inscribed his parting 
words on an empty egg shell, and a 
resident of Massachusetts disposed 
of his property, valued at $50,000, 
by writing his will on a piece of 
brown wrapping paper from a groc- 
ery store. Other wills have been 
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written on corn bins, bed posts, the 
top of a collar box, and a sailor en- 
graved his will on his identification 
disc by using words of microscopic 
size. No discussion of wills would 
be complete without referring to 
the will of Mr. Meeson, which was 
tattooed on the back of the bene- 
ficiary’s best girl. 

Again the ordinary will is writ- 
ten in the dullest prose that has 
been worn threadbare by centuries 
of repetition. But occasionally an 
adventurous soul like that of the 
late William Hickington refuses to 
bend his knee to this drab custom. 
His last testament reads: 


“This is my last will, 
I insist on it still; 
To sneer on and welcome, 
And e’en laugh your fill. 
I, William Hickington, 
Poet of Pocklington, 
Do give and bequeath, 
As free as I breathe, 
To thee, Mary Jarum 
The Queen of my Harum, 
My cash and my cattle, 
With every chattel, 
To have and to hold, 
Come heat or come cold, 
Sans hindrance or strife, 
Though thou art not my wife. 
As witness my hand, 
Just here as I stand, 
The twelfth of July, 
In the year Seventy.” 


A will that produced a genius 
was that of Casimir Dudevant. He 
was the husband of the famous 
woman novelist George Sand who, 
until she read her husband’s will, 
had not made much headway in the 
literary world, One day she came 
upon a packet in her husband’s 
desk that was addressed to her, 
though it also contained the warn- 
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ing that it should not be opened 
until after her husband’s death. 
Overcome by curiosity the lady 
novelist, who would later smoke 
cigars, refused to wait for the death 
of her husband and opened the 
package. She discovered her hus- 
band’s will which was prefaced 
with some rather uncomplimentary 
remarks about her, in fact, she was 
roundly cussed by her husband in 
the strongest language at his com- 
mand. Instead of going home to 
her mother, George Sand set out for 
the Latin Quarter of Paris where 
she gained fame as a novelist and 
a Bohemian who refused to bow to 
the conventions of society. 

One of the most tart phrases to 
be found in a will was written by 
Rabelais, the French satirist, who 
wrote: “I have no available prop- 
erty, I owe a great deal; the rest I 
give to the poor.” Between the writ- 
ing of Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet 
and the rest of his great plays, 
Shakespeare found time to write a 
lengthy will in which he left his 
wife his “second best bed, with the 
furniture.” Presumably the bard 
from Stratford-on-Avon was not 
blessed with a happy marriage. 
Each of the wills of the famous 
philosophers Plato and Aristotle 
contained a clause in which they 
freed one of their slaves. During 
the existence of slavery many slave- 
holders used their wills to free some 
or all of their slaves. 

Another type of will which has 
provided the Hollywood scribblers 
with material is the one in which 
the beneficiary must be married 
in order to inherit the fortune. 
Strangely enough there is at least 
one recorded case of this type; there 
are probably many others for the 
minds of some testators is, to put it 
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mildly, slightly deranged. One fall 
day in 1910 a young German girl 
walked into a newspaper office in 
Washington and sought to have the 
following advertisement inserted in 
the paper: “Young woman, fairly 
wealthy, from foreign country, de- 
sires to meet at once some poor 
young man. Object, matrimony.” 

It seems that the Frdulein had 
been named the beneficiary in her 
wealthy but eccentric uncle’s will, 
and she had to be married within 
one week or else she would forfeit 
her inheritance. She offered $200 
as a reward to any poor young man 
who would middle-aisle it with her. 

“But I will be no trouble to him,” 
she said. “I will get a divorce from 
him at once and never see him 
again. I do not want to remain 
married. I only want to return to 
Germany at once with my marriage 
papers. Could a man make $200 in 
an easier way?” 

In making her decision the Ger- 
man maiden was at first inclined to 
choose a young sailor who had re- 
sponded to the advertisement; on 
reflection she turned him down be- 
cause “he traveled around the 
world, and she might see him 
again.” Her final choice was a 
Harry Oliver Brown whose dis- 
tinguishing traits were a flowing 
sandy mustache, a walking stick 
and a celluloid collar. After pay- 
ing her husband his $200 the 
Fraulein boarded a ship for Ger- 
many with her marriage papers in 
her bag. 

Strange conditions have been im- 
posed on beneficiaries who wished 


to claim their share of an estate. 


One will left a legacy for each of the 
heirs of the testator who were at 
least six feet four inches in height. 
A Scotchman gave each of his 
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daughters one £ for each pound of 
flesh she was the possessor of, and 
one of his daughters being ex- 
tremely heavy inherited a much 
larger sum than did her sister. A 
Vienna banker remembered his 
nephew in his will but only on con- 
dition that the nephew should never 
read a newspaper again which was 
the nephew’s favorite occupation. 
Another puritanical lady over fifty 
years of age who had a deeply 
rooted prejudice against the stage 
was left a legacy provided she be- 
came an actress for one week. A 
wife had been left an annuity to “‘be 
paid to her as long as she is above 
the ground.” At her death her hus- 
band did not care to lose the an- 
nuity so he kept her remains above 
the ground and continued receiving 
the annuity for thirty years after 
his wife’s death. 

The Canadian mine disaster of 
some six months ago in which three 
men were entombed in the bowels 
of the earth brings to mind another 
mine tragedy. In 1909 over 300 
miners were imprisoned for ten 
days in a mine at Cherry, Illinois. 
Two of these men wrote their wills 
while they waited for the rescuers 
to dig them out. The will of Joe 
Pegati was in the form of a letter 
to his wife and read: 


“This is the 4th day that we have 
been down here. That’s what I 
think, but our watches stopped. I 
am writing this in the dark because 
we have been eating wax from our 
safety lamps. I also have eaten a 
plug of tobacco, some bark and 
some of my shoe. I could only 
chew it. I hope you can read this. 
I am not afraid to die. O Holy Vir- 
gin have mercy on me. 

“I think my time has come. You 
know what my property is. We 
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worked for it together and it is 
all yours. This is my will, and you 
must keep it. You have been a good 
wife. May the Holy Virgin guard 
you. I hope this reaches you some- 
time, and you can read it. It has 
been very quiet down here and I 
wonder what has become of my 
comrades. 

“Good-by until heaven shall bring 
us together.” 


The writer of this will, Joe Pe- 
gati, was one of the twenty-two sur- 
vivors of this disaster. 

Every so often the newspapers 
carry an item in which the estate 
of a wealthy person who has died 
is claimed by thousands of people 
who insist that they are the long 
lost wife, son, nephew, niece or 
grandchild of the deceased. This 
practice has grown to such a de- 
gree that it is now listed among the 
minor rackets. But in John B. 
Luther whose will was probated in 
San Francisco this racket met its 
master. He left an estate of over 
$100,000 and insured himself 
against racketeers by inserting the 
following clause in his will. “I do 
hereby declare that I am not mar- 
ried and that I have no children. I 
have noticed, however, the facility 
with which sworn testimony can 
be procured and produced in sup- 
port of the claims of alleged widows 
and adopted children, and the fre- 
quent recurrence of such claims in 
recent years. I therefore make ex- 
press provision in this my last will 
as follows: I give and bequeath to 
such person as shall be found, 
proved, and established to be my 
surviving wife or widow, whether 
the marriage be found to have taken 
place before or after the execution 
of this will, the sum of $5, and to 
each and every person who shall be 
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found, proved, and established to 
be my child by birth, adoption, 
acknowledgement, or otherwise, and 
whether before or after the execu- 
tion of this will, the sum of $5, and 
I declare that I do intentionally 
omit to make for any of the persons 
in this paragraph referred to any 
other or further provision.” 

Wives have been the butt of 
many sharp jabs from their hus- 
band’s wills. Probably these hus- 
bands realized that when their wills 
were read they would not be present 
and would not have to listen to the 
rebuttal of their wives. A will is a 
handy device for a henpecked hus- 
band; it enables him to sum up his 
grievances in a few tart sentences 
and it guarantees him the last word. 
A clause in the will of an English 
“gentleman” who married a French 
nobleman’s daughter read like this: 
“To the worst of women, Claude 
Charlotte de Grammont, unfortu- 
nately my wife, guilty as she is of 
all crimes, I leave five-and-forty 
brass halfpence, which will buy a 
pullet for her supper. A better gift 
than her father can make her; for 
I have known when, having not the 
money, neither had he the credit 
for such a purchase; he being the 
worst of men, and his wife the 
worst of women, in all debaucheries. 
Had I known their characters I had 
never married their daughter, and 
made myself unhappy.” 

A sailor explained the one shill- 
ing that he left his wife as a fund 
with which she could buy hazel 
nuts for she had spent her days 
cracking nuts instead of mending 
the gob’s stockings. An_ Italian 
nobleman whose wife was enamored 
of another used his will to nip his 
wife’s romance; he left an estate of 
$50,000 to his wife provided she 
would enter a convent and spend 
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the rest of her life praying for the 
repose of his soul, and if she failed 
to enter the convent the whole of 
this bequest was to be given to the 
convent. An English farmer had 
decided to leave his wife £100 and, 
on being asked how much the 
widow should receive if she mar- 
ried again, he said £200. But, he 
was told, it is customary to reduce 
the amount in the event that the 
widow remarries. “Aye,” replied 
the English farmer, “but him as 
gets her’ll deserve it.” 

Then there is the old bachelor 
who had proposed marriage to 
three members of the fair sex and 
had been refused by all of them. 
He left the whole of his fortune to 
these three women because they 
had made it possible for him to re- 
main a bachelor and “to them I owe 
all my earthly happiness.” An- 
other wealthy old bachelor who had 
succeeded after a difficult struggle 
in avoiding “the yoke of matri- 
mony,” provided that his executors 
should “see that I am buried where 
there is no woman interred, either 
to the right or to the left of me. 
Should this not be practicable in 
the ordinary course of things, I di- 
rect that they purchase three graves, 
and bury me in the middle one 
of the three, leaving the two others 
unoccupied.” 

Another English “gentleman” de- 
scribed his wife in one sentence 
that is a gem from a literary point 
of view. “Whereas, it was my mis- 
fortune to be made very uneasy by 
, my wife, for many years 
from our marriage, by her turbul- 
ent behavior, for she was not con- 
tent to despise my admonitions, but 
she contrived every method to make 
me unhappy; she was so perverse 
in her nature that she would not 
be reclaimed, but seemed only to 
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be born to be a plague to me; the 
strength of Samson, the knowledge 
of Homer, the prudence of Au- 
gustus, the cunning of Pyrrhus, the 
patience of Job, the subtlety of Han- 
nibal and the watchfulness of Her- 
mogenes could not have been suf- 
ficient to subdue her; for no skill 
or force in the world would make 
her good; and as we have lived 
separate and apart from each other 
for eight years, and, she having per- 
verted her son to leave and totally 
abandon me, therefore, I give her 
one shilling.” 

In a recent will filed in the 
Queens Surrogate’s Court a five 
year old wire-haired fox terrier 
named Buddy was left an income 
of $20 per week for the rest of his 
life. Lord Chesterfield bequeathed 
a sum of money to his favorite cat 
while other wills have provided for 
the support of parrots, horses, gold- 
fish, and carp. The people who left 
these wills were deadly in earnest 
as is revealed by the following pro- 
visions in the will of Madame Du- 
puis: “I desire my sister, Marie 
Bluteau, and my niece, Madame Ca- 
longe, to look to my cats. If both 
should survive me, thirty sous a 
week must be laid out upon them, 
in order that they may live well. 

“They are to be served daily, in 
a clean and proper manner, with 
two meals of meat-soup, the same 
as we eat ourselves, but it is to be 
given them separately in two soup- 
plates. The bread is not to be cut 
up into the soup, but must be 
broken into squares about the size 
of a nut, otherwise they will refuse 
to eat it. A ration of meat, finely 
minced, is to be added to it; the 
whole is then to be mildy seasoned, 
put into a clean pan, covered close, 
and carefully simmered before it is 
dished up. If only one cat should 
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survive, half the sum mentioned 
will suffice.” 

The English and Irish have never 
been overfond of each other, and in 
some individuals this ill feeling has 
become a mania. One Englishman 
who had inherited an estate in Tip- 
perary, Ireland, and had lived there 
for a number of years, not because 
of any desire to do so but because 
he had to live there in order to in- 
herit the estate, died one St. Pat- 
rick’s day. In his will he provided 
for his Irish neighbors accordingly: 
“I give and bequeath the annual 
sum of ten pounds, to be paid in 
perpetuity out of my estate, to the 
following purpose. It is my will 
and pleasure that this sum shall be 
spent in the purchase of a certain 
quantity of the liquor vulgarly 
called whisky, and it shall be pub- 
licly given out that a certain num- 
ber of persons, Irish only, not to ex- 
ceed twenty, who may choose te as- 
semble in the cemetery in which I 
shall be interred, on the anniversary 
of my death, shall have the same 
distributed to them. Further, it is 
my desire that each shall receive it 
by half-a-pint at a time till the 
whole is consumed, each being like- 
wise provided with a stout oaken 
stick and a knife, and that they 
shall drink it all on the spot. 
Knowing what I know of the Irish 
character, my conviction is, that 
with these materials given, they will 
not fail to destroy each other, and 
when in the course of time the race 
is exterminated, this neighborhood 
at least may, perhaps, be colonized 
by civilized and respectable Eng- 
lishmen.” Apparently the English- 
man did not accomplish his pur- 
pose for there are plenty of Irish 
in Tipperary to-day. 

A German was also interested in 
quenching the thirst of his neigh- 


bors, but his disposition was more 
in the spirit of good fellowship than 
was the Englishman’s; he left a 
fund of 10,000 marks to be used 
for the purchase of a quarter tun 
of Bavarian beer every week for a 
group of his friends with whom he 
had been in the habit of drinking 
beer and making merry. A French- 
man provided for a group of his 
wine drinking companions by leav- 
ing them a legacy, and he requested 
that while they were bringing his 
body to the cemetery they should 
drop in at a saloon where he had 
passed “so many agreeable eve- 
nings” with them and drink a glass 
of wine. Another Frenchman de- 
sired to have his funeral procession 
halt at his favorite café in order “to 
visit once more the table where I 
have spent the pleasantest hours 
of my life.” Another testator left 
a drinking fund of five shillings “to 
Mary Davis... which is sufficient to 
enable her to get drunk for the last 
time at my expense.” And a native 
of Tennessee who had drunk him- 
self into such a condition that 
he had to be brought to a hospital 
for a cure, remembered the nurse 
and cook who had attended him by 
writing: “To the nurse who kindly 
removed a pink monkey from the 
foot of my bed, $5,000. . . . To the 
cook at the hospital who removed 
snakes from my broth, $5,000.” 
Lawyers have always been a sus- 
pected tribe and to-day are accused 
of causing the depression, retarding 
recovery, promoting the crime wave, 
corrupting politics, and a thousand 
and one other offenses. Many peo- 
ple have refused to let a lawyer 
draw their wills because they feared 
that the tricky barrister might in- 
sert some clause that would deprive 
their chosen heirs of their estate. 
Even the law is a bit suspicious of 
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lawyers when they draw wills and 
name themselves as a_ beneficiary 
for it requires the lawyer to prove 
that he did not obtain the legacy by 
using fraud or by unduly influenc- 
ing the maker of the will. A Gen- 
eral Hawley drew his own will “be- 
cause of the hatred and suspicion 
with which I regard all lawyers.” 
A French lawyer agreed with the 
indictment against lawyers and left 
$50,000 to an insane asylum; he 
believed that anyone who had re- 
tained him must have been insane 
and he wished to restore this money 
to its rightful owners. 

But if it came to a contest for 
the most bitter words leveled at a 
lawyer you would be pretty safe in 
choosing the following clause from 
the will of John Hylett Stow: “I 
hereby direct my executors to lay 
out five guineas in the purchase of 
a picture of the viper biting the be- 
nevolent hand of the person who 
saved him from perishing in the 
snow, if the same can be bought 
for the money; and that they do, 
in memory of me, present it to 
, Esq., a king’s counsel, 
whereby he may have frequent op- 
portunities of contemplating it, and, 
by a comparison between that and 
his own virtue, be able to form a 
certain judgment which is best and 
most profitable, a grateful remem- 
brance of past friendship and al- 
most paternal regard, or ingrati- 
tude and insolence. This I direct 
to be presented to him in lieu of a 
legacy of three thousand pounds I 
had by a former will, now revoked 
and burned, left him.” 

However, when it comes to draw- 
ing a will the layman is in pretty 
much of a pickle. If he draws his 
own will it is ten to one that it will 
not stand up in court in the event 
of a contest, and to contest the will 
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in court it is necessary to retain at 
least two lawyers whose fees will 
be much higher than the one which 
would have been charged to draw a 
will that would stand up in court, 
and after the lawyers’ fees have 
been taken from the estate the re- 
mainder of it will probably go to 
some relative of the deceased whom 
he despised. It is a game of heads 
I win, tails you lose. The man who 
draws his own will has been called 
the lawyer’s best friend by the legal 
profession; at dinners for members 
of the Bar the following toast has 
been offered to him: 


THE Jo_tty TESTATOR WHO MAKES 
His Own WILL 


“Ye lawyers who live upon litigants’ 

fees, 

And who need a good many to live 
at your ease; 

Grave or gay, wise or witty, what’er 
your degree, 

Plain stuff or State’s Counsel, take 
counsel of me: 

When a festive occasion your 
spirit unbends, 

You should never forget the pro- 
fession’s best friends: 

So we’ll send round the wine, and 
a light bumper fill 

To the jolly testator who makes 
his own will. 


“He premises his wish and his pur- 

pose to save 

All dispute among friends when 
he’s laid in his grave; 

Then he straightway proceeds 
more disputes to create 

Than a long summer’s day would 
give time to relate. 

He writes and erases, he blunders 
and blots, 

He produces such puzzles and 
Gordian knots, 
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That a lawyer intending to frame 
the thing ill, 

Couldn’t match the testator who 
makes his own will. 


“Testators are good, but a feeling 
more tender 

Springs up when I think of the 
feminine gender! 

The testatrix for me, who, like 
Telemaque’s mother, 

Unweaves at one time what she 
wove at another. 

She bequeathes, she repeats, she 
recalls a donation, 

And ends by revoking her own 
revocation; 

Still scribbling or scratching some 
new codicil, 

Oh! success to the woman who 
makes her own will. 


“*Tisn’t easy to say, ’mid her vary- 
ing vapors, 

What scraps should be deemed 
testamentary papers. 

*Tisn’t easy from these her inten- 
tion to find, 

When perhaps she herself never 
knew her own mind. 

Every step that we take there 
arises fresh trouble :— 

Is the legacy lapsed? Is it single 
or double? 

No customer brings so much grist 
to the mill, 

As the wealthy old woman who 
makes her own will. 
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“The law decides 

meum and tuum, 

By kindly consenting to make the 
thing suum, 

The EZsopian fable instructively 
tells, 

What becomes of the oysters, and 
who gets the shells. 

The legatees starve, but the law- 
yers are fed; 

The Seniors have riches, the Jun- 
iors have bread; 

The available surplus of course 
will be nil, 

From the worthy testator who 
makes his own will. 


questions of 


“You had better pay toll when you 

take to the road, 

Than attempt by a by-way to reach 
your abode; 

You had better employ a convey- 
ancer’s hand, 

Than encounter the risk that your 
will shouldn’t stand. 

From the broad beaten track when 
the traveler strays, 

He may land in a bog, or be lost 
in a maze; 

And the law, when defied, will 
avenge itself still, 

On the man and the woman who 
make their own will.” 


We also can be thankful for the 
entertainment provided us by the 
man and the woman who make their 
own will. 














THE CRIME OF PERSEGUIDA STREET 


By Don ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES 


TRANSLATED BY PuHiLip H. RILEY 


‘TT was here in this very spot that 
I killed a man.” 

“How’s that, Don Elias?” I asked 
smiling while I filled his glass with 
beer. 

Don Elias is the kindest, most 
patient, most disciplined of tele- 
graphers. I think he would be in- 
capable of going on a strike, even 
if the manager should order him to 
press his trousers. Yes sir; but 
there are conditions in life which 
bring on the moment when the 
most peaceful man in the world is 
forced out of his docility. 

“Well, well!” I said, my curi- 
osity piqued, “Let’s hear about it!” 

“It was in the winter of ’78,” he 
went on. “I had been laid off, and 
had gone to live at O———— with 
my married daughter. Sometimes 
I used to help my son-in-law, who 
was employed in the city council, 
copy the minutes of the meetings. 
But my life of irresponsibility there 
—eating, walking, and sleeping, 
was too good to be real. We in- 
variably dined at eight o’clock. One 
night, after putting my grand- 
daughter to bed—she was only 
three then, but she is now a beauti- 
ful young lady, fair and plump, the 
kind you admire (I modestly low- 
ered my eyes, and swallowed a 
draught of beer)—I was going to 
spend the evening at the home of 
Dojfia Nieves, an elderly widow, who 
lived alone on Perseguida Street, 
and to whom my son owes his pres- 
ent position. She dwelt in one of 


her own houses, a large two-story 
affair with a big dark doorway and 
a stone staircase. Don Gerardo 
Piquero, who had been collector of 
the customs of Porto Rico, but was 
now retired on a pension, was like- 
wise in the habit of visiting at the 
widow’s. The poor man died two 
years ago. He used to go there at 
nine o’clock, and I never arrived 
till after nine-thirty. At half-past 
ten sharp he always departed, while 
I usually lingered on till eleven or 
a little later. 

“On a certain night, I left at my 
accustomed hour. Dona Nieves 
was a thrifty soul, and lived like a 
poor woman, although she had suf- 
ficient estate to live sumptuously 
as befitted a woman of her class 
and station. No light of any kind 
illuminated the stairway or en- 
trance. Whenever Don Gerardo or 
I went to depart, the servant girl 
held aloft a kitchen lamp at the top 
of the landing, and as soon as we 
closed the door of the entry, she 
closed the one above, and left us 
in the shadows, because the light 
from the street was very faint. 
That night on stepping into the 
street, I felt some one crunch my 
hat down to my very ears. 

“*Who did that? Who’s there?’ 
I shouted in a formidable and 
threatening manner. 

“No one replied. Various sup- 
positions passed through my mind. 
Could it be that some one was try- 
ing to rob me? Or was it the act of 
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some little rascals playing pranks 
on me, and merely intended as a 
joke? I determined to get away at 
once because the passage was free. 
On arriving at the center of the 
gateway, I was struck stingingly 
with the palm of a hand, and at the 
same time, five or six men blocked 
the entrance. 

“ ‘Help!’ I shouted in a muffled 
voice, retreating toward the wall. 

“The men began to jump before 
me gesticulating in an outlandish 
manner. I was beside myself with 
terror. 

“*Where are you going at this 
hour?’ one of them said. ‘He’s a 
doctor,’ said another. 

“*He’s probably a ghost,’ said a 
third. 

“Then the thought flashed 
through my mind that they were 
drunk, and recovering my senses, 
I exclaimed; ‘Out of my way, rab- 
ble! Let me go if some of you 
don’t want to get killed.’ 

“At the same time, I brandished 
my iron cane, the gift of a master 
workman at an arsenal, and which 
I always carried at night. 

“The men, without paying any 
attention, continued dancing in 
front of me, and going through the 
same ridiculous gestures. I could 
observe by the faint light entering 
from the street that they always 
kept one of the group in front, as 
though he were the bravest and 
most resolute, behind whom the 
others seemed to take refuge. 

“‘*Out of my way!’ I shouted 
again, wielding my cane. 

“Surrender, dog!’ they yelled, 
all the time keeping up their fan- 
tastic dance. 

“I no longer, doubted that they 
were inebriated, and now, because 
they had no weapons in their 
hands, I became relatively tranquil. 
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I lowered my cane and striving to 
give my words the tone of author- 
ity, I demanded: 

“*Come, come! This is no jok- 
ing matter! Now, let me pass by!’ 

“Surrender, dog! Are you go- 
ing to drink the blood of corpses? 
Are you going to amputate some 
one’s leg? Cut off his ear? Pluck 
out his eye? Or pull off his nose?’ 

“With these exclamations the 
group advanced closer toward me. 
One of them, not the foremost one, 
but another, extended his arm 
above the shoulder of the first, 
seized me by the nostrils, and gave 
a hearty pull that made me cry out 
with pain. I jumped aside because 
my shoulder was nearly touching 
the wall, and succeeded in separat- 
ing myself a little from them. Then 
blind with rage, I raised my cane 
and brought it down on the fore- 
most fellow. He toppled to the 
ground without a murmur. The 
others fled. 

“All alone, I waited anxiously to 
see if the fallen man would com- 
plain or move. But I could not de- 
tect the slightest motion or groan. 
Then the fear that I might have 
killed him passed through my 
mind. The cane was heavy enough, 
and all my life I had a flair for gym- 
nastics. With trembling hands I 
took out a box of matches, and 
struck a light. 

“I cannot depict my feelings at 
that moment. Stretched on his 
back on the ground, lay a dead man. 
There was no doubt about that, 
death was clearly painted on his 
livid countenance. The match slip- 
ped from my hand, and I was once 
more in darkness. Though I saw 
the corpse but for a second, the im- 
pression was so vivid that not the 
slightest detail escaped me. 

“He was stout and had a dark 
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tangled beard, a large aquiline nose, 
and wore a blue blouse, colored 
trousers and gaiters, and a black 
cap. He looked like a laborer in an 
arsenal, an armorer, as they are 
usually called there. 

“I can assure you, without ex- 
aggerating, that there in the dark- 
ness, I thought of more things in a 
second than my mind could master 
now in an entire day. I foresaw 
with absolute clarity what was go- 
ing to happen: The news of the 
man’s death spread all over the 
city; the police arresting me; the 
consternation of my son-in-law; my 
daughter fainting; my granddaugh- 
ter weeping; the prison, the trial 
dragging on for months and per- 
haps years; my difficulty in prov- 
ing that it had been in self-defense; 
the accusation of the attorney gen- 
eral calling me an assassin; the de- 
fense of my attorney vouching for 
my previous honorable conduct; 
then the sentence of the court—ab- 
solving me, perhaps—perhaps con- 
demning me to prison. 

“With a bound, I reached the 
street, and ran to the corner, but 
there I realized that I was dashing 
off without my hat. I turned back, 
and penetrated again to the door- 
way, with great repugnance and 
fear. I lit another match and cast 
a side glance at my victim, with 
the hope of seeing him breathing. 
But nothing of the sort. There he 
was, in the same position, stiff and 
pallid, without a tinge of blood in 
his countenance, which made me 
guess that he had died of a concus- 
sion of the brain. 

“I found my hat, put it on, and 
lost no time getting out of the place. 
But this time I desisted from run- 
ning. The instinct of self-preser- 
vation now gripped me completely, 
and suggested every means of es- 
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I kept close to the 
wall on the shadowy side, and walk- 
ing as stealthily as possible, I soon 
turned the corner of Perseguida 
Street, entered San Joaquin, and 


caping justice. 


proceeded toward home. I tried to 
walk with serenity and composure, 
but when I had got to Altavilla 
Street, and was beginning to grow 
calm, horrors! a policeman sudden- 
ly approached me. 

“Don Elias, will you please tell 
et s 

“T didn’t wait to hear the rest, for 
the jump I made separated me by 
some long yards from the officer of 
the law. Without looking back, I 
began a race, desperate and crazy, 
through the streets. I reached the 
outskirts of the city, and stopped, 
panting and perspiring. What a 
foolhardy act, I thought, I had per- 
formed in taking to my heels. The 
officer knew me. In all probability 
he had come merely to ask me 
something about my son-in-law. 
But my wild conduct must surely 
have filled him with surprise and 
wonder. For the present he would 
probably think that I was only crazy, 
but in the morning when he should 
learn of the crime, he would un- 
doubtedly suspect me, and inform 
the magistrate. The thought of it 
all left me suddenly cold. 

“I staggered on toward home, 
terror-stricken. As I entered the 
house, a happy thought struck me. 
I went straight to my room, put my 
iron cane into the closet, and took 
another one of reed, and went out 
again. My daughter in surprise 
hastened to the door. I pretended 
to her that I had an appointment 
with a friend at the Casino, and in 
fact, I strode off to that place. A 
few men, assembled in the room 
next to the billiard hall, formed the 
soirée at this late hour. 
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“I sat down beside them, with 
feigned good humor, becoming more 
and more boisterous as I tried by all 
means possible to attract their at- 
tention to my light cane. I bent it, 
and converted it into an arched bow. 
I banged it against my legs, and 
brandished it like a foil. I touched 
it to the shoulders of the guests 
whenever I asked them any ques- 
tions. I let it fall to the floor. In 
short, I left nothing undone. 

“When at last the party had bro- 
ken up, I took leave of my friends 
in the street, and left a little more 
relieved. But when I arrived home 
and found myself all alone in my 
room, a mortal apprehension seized 
me. I realized that my trick only 
aggravated the difficulty in case I 
were suspected. I undressed me- 
chanically and remained seated in 
a trance on the edge of the bed for 
a long time, gripped by gloomy 
thoughts. At last the cold forced 
me to retire. 

“I could not close my eyes. I 
turned over and over a thousand 
times, beneath the sheets, the prey 
of a fatal terror which silence and 
solitude made the more oppres- 
sive. I expected any moment to 
hear the blows of the knocker on 
the door, and the steps of officers 
resounding on the stairs. At day- 
break, however, sleep overcame me, 
or rather a deep lethargy, from 
which I was awakened by my daugh- 
ter’s voice. 

“*Why, it’s already ten o’clock, 
Father! What dark rings you have 
under your eyes! Did you have a 
bad night?’ 

“Quite the contrary,” I replied. 
‘I slept soundly.’ I would not trust 
my own daughter. Then I added, 
affecting naturalness, ‘If the paper 
has arrived, will you please bring it 
to me?’ 
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“After my daughter had come 
and gone, I unfolded the paper with 
trembling hand; and glanced over 
it anxiously without noticing any- 
thing. Suddenly I read in large 
type: THE CrIME OF PERSEGUIDA 
STREET. I was struck cold with ter- 
ror. I looked a little more closely. 
It had been a hallucination. It was 
an article entitled CriTICISsM OF 
PARENTS FROM THE PROVINCES. 

“At last, after making a supreme 
effort to calm myself, I was able to 
go on reading. By and by I chanced 
upon a story that ran: 


“*The male nurses of the Pro- 
vincial Hospital have the censur- 
able custom of using peaceful in- 
sane patients to do odd jobs, among 
these, the transporting of corpses to 
the autopsy room. Last night, four 
lunatics, while performing this 
work found open the door of the 
courtyard that leads into St. Ilde- 
fonso’s Park, and escaped through 
it carrying the corpse with them. 
As soon as the administrator of the 
hospital was informed of the mat- 
ter, he sent several guards in search 
of the strayed men. At one o’clock 
in the morning the patients sudden- 
ly returned to the hospital, but 
without the corpse. The latter was 
found by the night watchman of 
Perseguida Street, in the doorway 
of Sefiora Nieves Menéndez’s house. 
We urge the director of the Provin- 
cial Hospital to take means to avert 
the repetition of such a scandalous 
deed.’ ” 


Don Elias continued: “I let the 
newspaper fall from my hand, and 
was attacked by a convulsive laugh- 
ter which degenerated into a nerv- 
ous attack.” 

“So you killed a corpse!” 

“Exactly!” 











HOW SIX FAMOUS POETS WERE TREATED 


By A. J. App, Px.D. 


N as much as the Bible repeatedly 

reminds us that we must learn to 
bear crosses and in as much as we 
may indeed not need any other re- 
minder that we must know how to 
take “knocks,” than the facts of 
our daily lives, a few illustrations 
of the “knocks” poets we love had 
to take may bring all of us a little 
secret consolation and a larger 
amount of courageous endurance. 
They say that Amy Lowell derived 
great consolation from the secret 
parallel she drew between the treat- 
ment accorded her and that ac- 
corded Keats, just as in other re- 
spects we have all drawn some con- 
solation and strength from the 
vicissitudes and patience of Job. 
The very best subjects for such il- 
lustrations are likewise very nearly 
the best-known or the best-loved 
poets of English literature—W ords- 
worth and Coleridge, Byron, Keats, 
and Shelley, and Tennyson. They 
certainly were the greatest poets of 
the last century and a half, except- 
ing only Browning, whom we omit 
because the “knocks” he had to 
take were too monotonously on the 
head of his obscurity. 


Of the six, Wordsworth illus- 
trates best of all the unruffled 
self-assurance that should be dis- 
played in the face of persistent hos- 
tile criticism. When his Descrip- 
tive Sketches in verse appeared in 
1793, the critic in the Monthly Re- 
view cried out, “More descriptive 
poetry! Have we not yet had 
enough?” and ended by telling the 
young author that “No man will 


ever be a poet till his mind be suffi- 
ciently powerful to sustain the 
labor.” The now celebrated Lyrical 
Ballads, published by him jointly 
with Coleridge in 1798, his friend 
Southey in the Critical Review char- 
acterized as an experiment that 
“has failed.” 

But a notoriously destructive re- 
view was reserved for the Poems, in 
Two Volumes, 1807, containing 
some of the finest pieces in the 
language, like “Tintern Abbey,” the 
“Character of a Happy Warrior,” 
“Ode to Duty,” “Intimations of Im- 
mortality,” etc. This review came 
from “the Lion of the North,” Fran- 
cis Lord Jeffrey in the Edinburgh 
Review, October, 1807, and is twen- 
ty-two pages long. After speaking of 
the diction in general as “low, silly, 
or uninteresting,” he riddles poem 
after poem. The “Ode to the Daisy” 
he calls “very flat, feeble and af- 
fected” like “the theme of an un- 
practiced schoolboy.” “The Beg- 
gars” is “a very paragon of silliness 
and affectation.” When Words- 
worth says of a flower, 


“Thou art not beyond the moon, 


But a thing ‘beneath our shoon’, 


he pronounces it “a piece of baby- 
ish absurdity.” The long poem on 
Alice Fell produces this outburst: 
“If the printing of such trash as this 
be not felt as an insult on the public 
taste, we are afraid it cannot be in- 
sulted.” Of the poem, “Foresight,” 
Jeffrey speaks as “this quintessence 
of unmeaningness.” But when he 
comes upon the couplet 
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“A household tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their 
clothes!” 


he gasps in despair. “This,” he 
says, “is carrying the matter as far 
as it will well go; nor is there any- 
thing, down to the wiping of 
shoes, or the evisceration of chick- 
ens,—which may not be introduced 
in poetry, if this is tolerated.” Jus- 
tified though some of these “knocks” 
may have been, they were “knocks” 
hard to bear none the less. 

Jeffrey sincerely hoped that his 
review would cure Wordsworth. 
When, nevertheless, seven years 
later the latter’s 420-page autobio- 
graphical, blank-verse “Excursion” 
reached him, along with the revela- 
tion in the Preface that it was only 
a third part of what would yet 
come, Jeffrey was dismayed. “This 
will never do,” he stated in the 
Edinburgh Review, November, 1814. 
“The case of Mr. Wordsworth,” he 
continues, “is now manifestly hope- 
less; and we give him up as alto- 
gether incurable, and beyond the 
power of criticism ... we really 
think it right not to harass him any 
longer with nauseous remedies,— 
but rather to throw in cordials and 
lenitives, and wait in patience for 
the natural termination of the dis- 
order.” 

But Wordsworth serenely kept on 
writing—and publishing—and in 
another twenty-nine years was poet 
laureate and to-day he ranks among 
the five or six greatest poets in the 
language. 


But if Wordsworth’s treatment by 
the reviewers was unkind, it was 
yet gentle compared with that which 
his friend Coleridge had to bear. 
The abuse of the latter’s poetry was 
unremitting—the sunshine of a 
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really kind review never beamed 
upon him. One feels sorry for him, 
the “archangel a little damaged,” as 
Lamb called him. Even his beauti- 
ful “Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 
in Lyrical Ballads, came in for 
abuse. Southey in the Critical Re- 
view called it a “Dutch-attempt at 
German sublimity,” “a poem of little 
merit,” and in a private letter he 
spoke of it as “the clumsiest attempt 
at German sublimity I ever saw.” 
The Monthly Review called it “the 
strangest story of a cock and bull 
that we ever saw on paper...a 
rhapsody of unintelligible wildness 
and incoherence.” 

The worst, however, was re- 
served for the two masterpieces, 
Christabel: Kubla Khan, a Vision, 
1816. Some one in the Monthly 
Magazine (XLVI., 1818) declared 
that the “poem ‘Christabel’ is only 
fit for the inmates of Bedlam. We 
are not acquainted in the history of 
literature with so great an insult of- 
fered to the public understanding 
as the publication of that rhapsody 
of delirium.” The most unkind and 
unjustifiable cut of all, however, 
came from the greatest critic of the 
age, Hazlitt, the friend of Lamb, in 
the Edinburgh Review, September, 
1816. That a really great critic 
could be so venomous and so mis- 
taken proves only that “knocks,” 
though they must always be borne, 
must by no means be always re- 
garded as just. How like a vandal 
in a China shop he crashes through 
these frail poems with satiric quota- 
tions cannot adequately be de- 
scribed. “Upon the whole,” he 
says, “we look upon this publication 
as one of the most notable pieces of 
impertinence of which the press has 
lately been guilty.” Calling it “ut- 
terly destitute of value,” he con- 
tinues that except for the six lines 
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beginning, “Alas! they had been 
friends in youth,” “there is literally 
not one couplet . . . which would be 
reckoned poetry, or even sense, 
were it found in a corner of a news- 
paper or upon the window of an 
inn. ... It exhibits from beginning 
to end not a ray of genius... [it is] 
a mixture of raving and driv’ling.” 
Poor Coleridge! It took Joblike 
qualities to bear all that. 

Incidentally, Coleridge, himself a 
fine critic, pointed out in his Biogra- 
phia Literaria the true function of 
criticism. Referring to the harsh 
reviews Southey’s epical poems had 
received, he complained that the 
critics had condemned these poems 
by the easy process, before which no 
poetry could stand, of exhibiting 
their weaker side only, and added: 
“He who tells me that there are de- 
fects in a new work tells me noth- 
ing which I should not have taken 
for granted without his information. 
But he who points out and elucidates 
the beauties of an original work 
does indeed give me interesting in- 
formation, such as experience would 
not have authorized me in antici- 
pating.” 


Most dramatic, however, in the 
history of literary “knocks” is By- 
ron’s clash with the reviewers and 
most productive, too, in all proba- 
bility, of good, for had not the first 
reviewer counseled him “that he do 
forthwith abandon poetry” he prob- 
ably never would have continued to 
publish any. The distinction of 
provoking a versifying Lordling in- 
to permanent poetry belongs to Lord 
Brougham’s assault in the Edin- 
burgh Review, January, 1808, upon 
“Hours of Idleness: A Series of 
Poems, Original and Translated. 
By George Gordon, Lord Byron, a 
Minor. Newark, 1807.” 
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Beginning with the remark, “The 
poesy of this young lord belongs to 
the class which neither gods nor 
men are said to permit,” the review- 
er alludes to the word “Minor” in 
the title-page and insists that nine 
youths out of ten educated in Eng- 
land write verses as young “and 
that the tenth man writes better 
verse than Lord Byron.” He begs 
Byron to consider “that the mere 
rhyming of the final syllable . . . is 
not the whole art of poetry.” Quot- 
ing the poem, dated 1806, 


“Shades of heroes, farewell! your 
descendant, departing 

From the seat of his ancestors, 
bids you, adieu!” 


Brougham asks “whether, if a youth 
of eighteen could say anything so 
uninteresting to his ancestors, a 
youth of nineteen should publish it.” 
Throughout he refers contemptu- 
ously to specimens in the volume as 
“hobbling verses,” “ingenious effu- 
sions,” and “Lord Byron’s rhapso- 
dies.” But what galled Byron most 
were the repeated and patronizing- 
ly contemptuous references to him 
as “this noble minor” and the with- 
ering scorn implied by referring to 
one poem as “the thing on p. 79.” 
As to the immediate effect upon 
him of this review, Byron, accord- 
ing to Tom Moore, “used to mention 
that on the day he read it, he drank 
three bottles of claret to his own 
share after dinner;—that nothing, 
however, relieved him till he had 
given vent to his indignation in 
rhyme, and that ‘after the first 
twenty lines, he felt himself consid- 
erably better.’” The latter part of 
this contains not a bad recipe for 
alleviating any kind of “knocks.” 
But the more permanent effect 
and suggesting a recipe not quite so 
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commendable was the writing and 
publication a year later, March, 
1809, of the satire English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers. In this sat- 
ire, says the reviewer of Byron’s 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” (Chris- 
tian Observer, XI., June, 1812), “his 
Lordship seized the tomahawk of 
satire, mounted the fiery wings of 
his muse, and, like Bonaparte, 
spared neither rank, nor sex, nor 
age, but converted the republic of 
letters into one universal carnage.” 
“Prepare for rhyme,” says Byron, 
“T’ll publish right or wrong: Fools 
are my theme, let satire be my song.” 
He crushes not only the critics, of 
whom he says, 


“Believe a woman or an epitaph, 
Or any other thing that’s false, 
before 
You trust in critics,” 


but also indiscriminately his fellow 
poets. Notorious are his onslaughts 
upon Scott, Southey, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. Alluding to the lat- 
ter’s poem, “Lines to a Young Ass,” 
he calls Coleridge 


“The bard who soars to elegise an 
ass. 
So well the subject suits his noble 
mind, 
He brays, the laureate of the long- 
ear’d kind.” 


And referring to Wordsworth’s 
“Idiot Boy” he says that 


“all who view the ‘idiot in his glory,’ 
Conceive the bard the hero of the 
story.” 


Byron not only wrote, he also 
challenged. In a note to the second 
edition, speaking of the critics as a 
“dirty pack,” he declared himself 
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ready to give satisfaction to all who 
sought it. 

Soon, however, he regretted the 
fierceness and unfairness of this 
satire—but in the meanwhile it was 
effective. Of all the poets of the age, 
he alone forever after seemed supe- 
rior to all his critics. His next great 
poem, “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” 
was so well received that he says he 
woke up one morning and found 
himself famous. The most critics 
thereafter ventured to do was to 
censure the moral principles in his 
work. Shelley in “Adonais” says 
that after Byron, like Apollo, 


“one arrow sped 
And smiled!—The spoilers tempt 
no second blow, 
They fawn on the proud feet that 
spurn them lying low.” 


As is well known, Shelley wrote 
“Adonais” as an elegy on the death 
of Keats, which he blamed upon the 
harsh reviews of Endymion. The 
truth is that the reviews accorded 
Keats are the most notorious in the 
world—and for three reasons: time 


has proved them completely wrong; 


Keats died shortly after they were 
made; and two great poets, Byron 
and Shelley, in poems attributed his 
death to the harshness of these re- 
views. Byron speaks of 


“John Keats, who was killed off by 
one critique 

Just as he really promised some- 
thing great,” 


and Shelley in his great elegy on 
him cries out upon the reviewer of 
Endymion 


“the curse of Cain 
Light on his head who pierced the 
innocent breast.” 
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The review Shelley had in mind 
and to which he erroneously attrib- 
uted Keats’s death is that of Endy- 
mion: A Poetic Romance in the 
Quarterly Review, April, 1818, by 
John Wilson Croker. When this 
beautiful fragment, opening with 
the line, “A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever; its loveliness increases,” 
came out, the publishers requested 
Gifford, the editor, to treat it with 
indulgence. This was indiscreet, 
for the reviewer announces that he 
would have spared Keats “the ‘fierce 
hell’ of criticism . . . if he had not 
begged to be spared in order that he 
might write more.” He confesses 
that despite superhuman efforts and 
the fullest stretch of perseverance 
he has “not been able to struggle 
beyond the first of the four books” 
nor yet knows the meaning of this 
first, since the poet’s method seems 
to be “the most incongruous ideas 
in the most uncouth language.” He 
doubts “that any man in his senses 
would put his real name to such a 
rhapsody.” He calls him Leigh 
Hunt’s “simple neophyte . . . more 
unintelligible, almost as rugged, 
twice as diffuse, and ten times more 
tiresome and absurd.” But no quo- 
tations can adequately represent the 
pervading ridicule and contempt 
and clever malice with which this 
review overwhelms poor Keats. One 
can easily see why Shelley and Byron 
thought it killed him. 

But even more brutal if possible 
was Lockhart’s review in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, August, 1818. Al- 
luding to Keats’s first but never-re- 
viewed volume, he produces what is 
perhaps the most notorious sen- 
tence in the history of criticism. He 
says: “The phrenzy of the Poems 
was bad enough ... ; but it did not 
alarm us half so seriously as the 
calm, settled, imperturbable, drivel- 
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ling idiocy of Endymion.” 
calls him “good Johnny Keats,” 
speaks of some lines as “very pretty 
raving,” and refers to him as an un- 
educated and flimsy stripling. He 
concludes the review with the most 
brutal and unforgivable stroke of 
all. “It is a better and wiser thing,” 
he says, “to be a starved apothecary 
than a starved poet; so back to ‘plas- 
ters, pills, and ointment boxes’... 
But, for Heaven’s sake, young San- 
grado, be a little more sparing of 
. .. soporifics in your practice than 
you have been in your poetry.” This 
from the son-in-law and biographer 
of Walter Scott. Fifteen years lat- 
er, reviewing Tennyson, he was still 
proud of this bit of brutality. But 
despite these brutal “knocks” Keats 
continued writing and produced his 
greatest poems like “The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” till consumption three years 
later, not harsh reviews, killed him; 
still, we hardly wonder that he died 
thinking his name was “writ in wa- 
ter.” 


Shelley is best treated after By- 
ron and Keats because the most no- 
torious attack upon him was a re- 
view of “Adonais,” the elegy taxing 
the reviewers for the death of Keats. 
Probably no one, however, was so 
widely, bitterly, and continuously 
assailed as Shelley. Yet in most re- 
views his poetic merit was allowed, 
only he was forever, and not too un- 
justifiably, denounced for atheism, 
licentiousness, and immorality in 
his poetry. But the unknown re- 
viewer of “Adonais” in the Literary 
Gazette, December, 1821, calls “the 
Poem as miserable in point of au- 
thorship, as in point of principle.” 
Accusing Shelley of “incurable ab- 
surdity,” he says that Keats’s death 
was due, not to critique, but to con- 
sumption, which had probably “been 
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accelerated by the discarding of his 
neck cloth, a practice of the cock- 
ney poets, who look upon it as essen- 
tial to genius.” Then he calls the 
fifty-five stanzas of the poem “al- 
together unconnected, interjection- 
al, and nonsensical.” Speaking of 
it as “this piece of impious and ut- 
ter absurdity,” he continues, “The 
poetry of the work is contemptible 
—a mere collection of bloated words 
heaped on each other without order, 
harmony, or meaning; the refuse of 
a schoolboy’s commonplace book, 
full of vulgarisms ...” The review 
concludes with a sneer at Shelley’s 
defense of Keats: “it is hardly pos- 
sible to help laughing at the mock 
solemnity with which Shelley 
charges the Quarterly Review for 
having murdered his friend with— 
a critique! If criticism killed the 
disciples of that school, Shelley 
would not have been alive to write 
an Elegy on another...” This 
last one is by far the truest state- 
ment in the review! 


That Shelley, Byron, and Keats, 
even Wordsworth and Coleridge, re- 
ceived harsh criticisms nearly every- 
body knows or suspects, but few 
realize that Tennyson, though few 
great poets ever attained such im- 
mediate and great acclaim among 
both public and critics, was not 
spared some of the most incisive 
reviews on record. His first taste 
of critical vinegar came from John 
Wilson’s review of Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical, 1830, in Blackwood’s, Feb- 
ruary, 1832. What principally had 
aroused Wilson’s ire was not the 
Poems but the too-enthusiastic re- 
views of them by Arthur Hallam, 
Leigh Hunt, and John Stuart Mill. 
Of the latter’s review in the West- 
minster, he says: “It is a perfect 
specimen of the super-hyperbolical 
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ultra-extravagance of outrageous 
Cockney eulogistic foolishness... ; 
the purest mere matter of moon- 
shine ever mouthed by an idiot- 
lunatic, slavering in the palsied 
dotage of the extremest superannu- 
ation ever inflicted on a being...” 
From such flattery, he says, he 
wanted to save “Alfred.” 

Then he turned to the Poems: 
“The Poet’s Mind” was mostly silly, 
some of it prettyish, scarcely one 
line of it all true poetry; “The How 
and the Why” from beginning to 
end a clumsy and unwieldy failure; 
a distinguished silliness pervaded 
“The Merman”; “The Dying Swan” 
he couldn’t understand, and in 
“The Grasshopper,” he said, Alfred 
chirped and chirruped, though 
with less meaning and more monot- 
ony than a cricket. After that he 
praised a great many of the poems 
and predicted fame for Tennyson if 
he heed the reviewer’s advice, but 
“If he disobey, he assuredly goes to 
oblivion.” 

This was Tennyson’s first taste 
of adverse criticism; it cut him most 
painfully and betrayed him into a 
most stupid rejoinder upon his crit- 
ic. This he did by including in his 
Poems of 1833 the following, ad- 
dressed “To Christopher North”: 


“You did late review my lays, 

Crusty Christopher; 

You did mingle blame and praise 
Rusty Christopher. 

When I learnt from whom it came 

I forgave you all the blame, 
Musty Christopher; 

I could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher.” 


These lines provoked one of the 
most witty and effective reviews in 
literary history. Christopher him- 
self did not touch the Poems. But 
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the editor of the powerful Quarterly 
Review was the redoubtable Lock- 
hart, friend and one-time compan- 
ion-in-arms with Wilson on Black- 
wood’s in the days when it tumbled 
Keats and Hunt and many others 
into the dust. When Lockhart saw 
this presumptuous attack by a young 
poet on his old friend and fellow 
critic, he again reached for and 
sharpened to a finer edge than ever 
the old battle-ax that had many 
years before in 1818 mowed down 
John Keats with the “drivelling 
idiocy of Endymion” and went after 
Alfred Tennyson. 

The result was so biting and sus- 
tained a piece of irony as virtually 
silenced Tennyson till 1842—but 
from which unfortunately one can 
hardly break loose short quotations. 
Saying ironically that he will not 
again make the mistake of years ago 
when he riddled Keats’s poems, he 
declares that he will now only praise. 
Then he takes whatever can be 
quoted to look obviously silly, and 
mock-heroically praises it. When 
Tennyson in a poem writes, “If any 
sense in me remains,” Lockhart gal- 
lantly adds, “we take it upon our- 
selves to reassure Mr. Tennyson, 
that, even after he shall be dead and 
buried, as much ‘sense’ will still re- 
main as he has now the good for- 
tune to possess.” When in “The 
Miller’s Daughter” Tennyson in a 
love passage speaks of a water-rat 
plunging into the stream, Lockhart 
refers to it as “that masterful touch 
of likening the first intrusion of love 
into the virgin bosom of the Miller’s 
daughter to the plunging of a water- 
rat into the mill-dam—these are 
beauties which, we do not fear to 
say, equal anything in Keats.” No- 
ticing in such lines as “The north 
wind fall’n, in the new-starréd 
night” that Tennyson often drops 
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in others, he says that this is “so 
habitual with Mr. Tennyson, and is 
so obvious an improvement, that 
we really wonder how the language 
has hitherto done without it.” 

T. R. Lounsbury in Life and 
Times of Tennyson asserts that it 
was largely the pain caused by this 
review which kept Tennyson, who 
all his life was abnormally sensitive 
to criticism, from publishing any 
more poems for ten years. But 
when his Poems of 1842 appeared, 
the revisions of his old ones and 
the excellence of his new ones show 
that the poet had carefully studied 
the “knocks” and had often profited 
by them. 

But even after Tennyson was fa- 
mous and had in 1850 been made 
poet laureate, he was subject to 
caustic reviews, notably one by W. 
E. Aytoun in Blackwood’s, Septem- 
ber, 1855, on the monodramatic 
“Maud,” containing the beautiful 
song, “Come into the garden, Maud.” 
Referring to the previously pub- 
lished “In Memoriam,” the reviewer 
says, “Poets may be excused for 
fabricating, in their hours of melan- 
choly, an occasional dirge or so, 
which may serve as a safety-valve 
to their excited feelings; but their 
voices were given them for some- 
thing better than to keep wheezing 
all day long like a chorus of con- 
sumptive sextons.” 

After quoting the opening thirty- 
two verses of “Maud” he asks chal- 
lengingly, “Is this poetry? Is it even 
respectable verse? Is it not alto- 
gether an ill-conceived and worse- 
expressed screed of bombast, set to 
a metre which has the string-halt, 
without even the advantage of regu- 
larity in its hobble?” Quoting the 
lyric with the lines, “I kiss’d her 
slender hand, She took the kiss 
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sedately,” he cried out, “O dear, 
dear! What manner of stuff is this?” 

Such was the treatment even this 
most popular of laureates occasion- 
ally received. In fact one could give 
instances of how nearly all the poets 
have been subject to bitter reviews. 
Whitman’s poetry was called “gar- 
bage”; Swinburne was said to be 
“tuning his lyre in a style”; and the 
Bard of Bards himself, as is well 
known, was first reviewed in print 
by Robert Greene in 1592 as “an up- 
start crow beautified with our feath- 
ers ... Who supposes he is as well 
able to bombast out a blank verse 
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as the best of you; and being an 
absolute Iohannes-fac-totum, is in 
his own conceyt the onely shake- 
scene in a country.” 


But this account of the caustic 
treatment of six major poets of the 
last century and a half is enough 
to prove that he who would write 
poetry must, first of all, be able “to 
take it,” and secondly, must be able 
to take it—not too seriously! And 
that, we hold, is true not only for 
everyone who would write poetry 
but for everyone who would live in 
this world of ours at all. 


SPRIGS FROM CALVARY 


By ALoysius COLL 


EDAR in my woodlot, 
Reborn of Lebanon, 
Are you the scion of the tree 
That bore the Holy One? 
Your little leaves are wet with tears 
And wilted in the sun! 


Olive in my garden, 


Are you the twig and shoot 
That drooped in Kedron’s holy brook 
When Judas touched your fruit? 
The gnarl is on your silver bough, 
A canker in your root! 


Bramble in the wayside, 

Shy of the moon and morn, 
Are you the royal castaway 

From Pilate’s hall of scorn? 
Your berries break and bleed above 


A sprig of hidden thorn! 














A MISSIONARY IN THE WILDERNESS 


By Rospert P. Eckert, JR. 


HE names of Pére Marquette, 
Joliet, La Salle, and Father 
Hennepin are known to every school- 
boy. The discoveries they made, 
the hardships they endured, and the 
battles they fought have become an 
integral part of the history of the na- 
tion. Yet, more than a century aft- 
er the assassination of the illustrious 
La Salle in the wilds of what is now 
the State of Texas, and more than a 
century after the death of Mar- 
quette on his pilgrimage across IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin, the lands they 
explored remained a virtual wilder- 
ness in the hands of the Indian, 
awaiting the arrival of the men who 
were to fashion a civilization out of 
the fertile haunts of the red man. 

It was of these vast unbroken 
areas that the Right Reverend Ed- 
ward D. Fenwick, first Bishop of Cin- 
cinnati, spoke in the year 1828 in 
the ancient city of Rome. That was 
sixteen years after the massacre at 
Chicago, four years before the 
Blackhawk War. Then a youth of 
twenty-two, Samuel Charles Mazzu- 
chelli listened to the words of the 
Reverend Bishop; bade farewell to 
his parents, his friends and his na- 
tive Italy and set out for the new 
world. In the year 1830, in Cincin- 
nati, he was ordained to the priest- 
hood and was sent to begin his la- 
bors on the Island of Mackinac, then 
a part of the frontier diocese of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mackinac in 1830 was little dif- 
ferent from the days of Marquette. 
Fur traders were more numerous; 
the American Fur Company was be- 
coming an important mercantile en- 


terprise; there was a little village 
of about five hundred people, speak- 
ing for the most part the French 
language. There was a tiny wooden 
church. But all about was the wil- 
derness as untamed as it had been 
two centuries before. The Indian 
still lived on the fruits of his hunt- 
ing and fishing; he was peaceful or 
warlike according to his fancy. 
“Vengeance and vainglory,” wrote 
the missionary, “often urge him to 
eat the yet warm heart of an 
enemy.” Now he came to the In- 
dian agents for his annual payment 
of silver, but he was not yet depend- 
ent upon it; already he had begun 
to drink the whisky the white man 
had brought from civilization into 
the wilderness but he had not yet be- 
gun to show the decadence which 
was inevitably to follow. 

It was among these Indians and 
among the half-breeds and the few 
white settlers of Mackinac that the 
young priest began his labors. Both 
to the wilderness and to the brave 
semblance of civilization in the lit- 
tle village the Italian missionary 
brought the Word of God. Mack- 
inac, however, was not the extent 
of his mission and in a frail bark 
canoe he traveled to the tiny settle- 
ment of Sault Sainte Marie ninety 

1The quotations, except where otherwise indi- 
cated, are from the Memoirs Historical and 
Edifying of a Missionary Apostolic of the Or- 
der cf Saint Dominic among Various Indian 
Tribes and among the Catholics and Protestants 
in the United States of America. Chicago, 
1915. These Memoirs were originally written 
in Italian by Father Mazzuchelli and pub- 
lished in Milan in 1844. The translation is by 
Sister Mary Benedicta Kennedy, 0O.S.D., of St. 
Clara College, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, who per- 


ona an important task in making the trans- 
ation. 
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miles away where he preached “un- 
der the shade of a mighty oak” while 
his congregation sat about him on 
the grass. The journey took two 
days and the priest saw no sign of 
human life, nothing but the deep 
impenetrable forests “where nature 
showed herself solemn and myste- 
rious in her eloquent silence.” 
From Mackinac, also, he jour- 
neyed south two hundred miles to 
Green Bay where Jean Nicolet, sent 
west by Champlain a century before 
found a village of Indians he thought 
were Chinese, and where Allouez the 
Jesuit established a mission even 
before the coming of Joliet and 
Marquette. Situated at the mouth 
of the Fox River, accessible by 
steamer from Detroit, Green Bay in 
1830-31 was an important fur trad- 
ing post. Here was the American 
Fort Howard, garrisoned in 1816; 
here, in 1833, was published the first 
Wisconsin newspaper, the I[ntelli- 
gencer; here was a semblance of the 
civilized life of the East, comfort- 
able houses, and, for the wilder- 
ness, comfortable living. It was at 
Green Bay in 1830 at an “evening 
party—this, in a new country, be- 
ing the established mode of doing 
honor to guests or strangers”*—that 
Mrs. Kinzie met Elizabeth Grignan 
who later became an interpreter for 
Father Mazzuchelli and whose 
mother was a Menominee, whose 
father was a Frenchman and, it was 
said, of “a branch of the same fam- 
ily of Grignan to which the daugh- 
ter of Madame de Sévigné belonged.” 
And here also Mrs. Kinzie met a 
niece of James Fenimore Cooper! 
At the cost of twenty thousand 
francs the priest built the first 
church in Green Bay—destined to 


2 Wau-Bun, The Early Day in the Northwest, 
by Mrs. John H. Kinzie of Chicago. Philadel- 
phia, 1873. 
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be the first bishopric established 
in the Northwest—in 1831-32. It 
was eighty feet long and thirty-eight 
feet wide, a frame structure on rock 
foundation painted with oil to pre- 
serve the wood, the roof of shingles 
“as in several places in the Tyrol,” 
the interior lathed and plastered. 

On horseback the missionary, in 
the autumn of 1832, crossed the 
Territory of Wisconsin on an eight- 
day journey to Prairie du Chien, a 
distance of two hundred and twenty- 
five miles from Green Bay. Food 
was cooked beside the clear stream, 
sleep was upon the bare ground. 
The only road was a narrow and un- 
certain path “traced by the feet of 
the Indians through the woods and 
over vast natural meadows.” “The 
rivers that were not too broad or 
deep were crossed on horseback; 
over others, the animal was made 
to swim alone to the opposite bank, 
and the traveler followed in a little 
canoe hollowed out of a log; when 
no ford could be found, a rude and 
perilous bridge was thrown across 
by felling a tree tall enough to reach 
from one bank to the other.” Ar- 
riving at Prairie du Chien the mis- 
sionary preached for fifteen days. 
Baptisms were many; there were a 
few marriages; on the whole, how- 
ever, it was not a successful jour- 
ney. The building of a church 
seemed imperative, but with Mack- 
inac four hundred miles away, it 
was an impossibility. “So he de- 
cided to leave the affair to the good 
pleasure of Divine Providence” and 
returning to Green Bay he found his 
new church already completed. 

It was in July of the following 
year that the Very Reverend Frédé- 
ric Résé, Administrator of the dio- 
cese, afterwards first Bishop of De- 
troit, intrusted to Father Mazzu- 
chelli the mission of the Winnebago 
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Indians. The priest’s first work 
among these Indians, after he had 
mastered their language, was to 
translate into Winnebago the Acts 
of Adoration, of Faith, Hope, Char- 
ity and Contrition, the Pater Noster, 
the Ave Maria, the Credo, the Con- 
fiteor, and the Ten Commandments. 
He then undertook a journey of six 
hundred miles to Detroit where the 
translations were printed in a little 
book of eighteen pages and entitled 
Ocangra Aramee Wawakakara 
meaning Winnebago Prayer Book. 

While he was stationed among 
the Winnebagos one of the converts 
the missionary received was a chief’s 
daughter, a beautiful girl of the 
Daykauray family, who took the 
name Agatha upon her baptism. 
Of her, Father Mazzuchelli wrote: 
“She was first in attendance at every 
religious duty, and was a model to 
all the maidens of the tribe.” Un- 
fortunately for Agatha a young offi- 
cer at Fort Winnebago fell in love 
with her, and although she was 
promised to a man of her own tribe, 
upon representations made to her 
father of the officer’s desire to en- 
ter into a valid and lasting marriage 
with his daughter, the father con- 
sented and Agatha became the offi- 
cer’s wife. Not long afterward the 
officer left the fort, and never re- 
turned, leaving his bride and his 
child behind him. An outcast from 
her own people, the mother’s life 
became centered in her baby and in 
her desire to bring it up as a white 
child. Death, however, took the 
baby from her and Father Mazzu- 
chelli records that she herself died 
soon after, “recommending her soul 
to Almighty God.” 

Mrs. Kinzie has written of the 


visit of “Mr. Mazzuchelli, a Roman 
Catholic priest” at Portage during 
her residence there. 


The mission- 
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ary baptized at Portage about forty 
of the Winnebagos, among whom 
was a woman who took the name of 
Charlotte. Charlotte came from 
time to time to the Kinzie home, 
having expressed the desire to learn 
the ways of housekeeping among 
the white people. One day she 
worked long and diligently over the 
Kinzie wash tub until it seemed she 
must be entirely exhausted. Mrs. 
Kinzie went to her cupboard to get 
a glass of wine or brandy and water 
for the woman but could find noth- 
ing but a bottle of orange shrub. Of 
this she poured a wineglassful and 
took it to Charlotte who was much 
pleased, put the glass to her lips and 
as quickly put it down again ex- 
claiming, “Whisky.” Mrs. Kinzie 
urged her to take it, but the woman 
pointed to the crucifix which she 
wore round her neck, shook her head 
and returned to her work. Mrs. 
Kinzie writes in unconscious trib- 
ute to the labor and zeal of the Ital- 
ian missionary in the cause of tem- 
perance among the Indians: “I re- 
ceived this as a lesson more power- 
ful than twenty sermons. It was 
the first time in my life that I had 
ever seen spirituous liquors rejected 
upon a religious principle, and it 
made an impression upon me that I 
never forgot.” 

Father Mazzuchelli continued his 
work among the Indians in Eastern 
Wisconsin until 1835. In January 
of the preceding year more than six 
hundred Menominees had been con- 
verted to Christianity and the num- 
ber of Christian Indians in the 
Green Bay mission exceeded one 
thousand, about one-half of whom 
had been confirmed. These the mis- 
sionary left to the charge of his suc- 
cessors, and from 1835 to 1843 his 
labors were confined to the region 
of the Upper Mississippi, a more 
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settled, a more prosperous, and a 
more united community. 

Dubuque, named after the French 
trader Julien Dubuque who died in 
1811, was but “a tiny village on the 
western bank of the Mississippi 
River” at the time of Father Mazzu- 
chelli’s arrival in 1835. It was, 
however, already of some impor- 
tance due to its situation on the 
busy Mississippi. Its population 
numbered about a thousand per- 
sons. A site for a church had been 
selected and the missionary set to 
work with his accustomed zeal to 
raise the money necessary to erect 
the building, and, to save the ex- 
pense of an architect he drew the 
plans himself. The corner stone of 
the church, the first in that part of 
the country, was laid August 15, 
1835, and the church was dedicated 
to the Archangel Raphael. Built of 
native stone, it was seventy-eight 
feet in length by forty-one in width. 
It was this church that became in 
1837 the Cathedral of the Reverend 
Mathias Loras, consecrated first 
Bishop of Dubuque in Mobile in De- 
cember of the same year. 

The missionary’s labors were not, 
however, confined to Dubuque. In 
Galena, in Illinois, then “a little city, 
but important as the center of the 
rich lead mining interests of that 
region,” the Italian priest sought to 
purchase land upon which to erect 
achurch. “The greatest difficulty,” 
writes Father Mazzuchelli, “was in 
finding a site suitable and central 
for the church; Galena closely sur- 
rounded by. high hills, has very lit- 
tle space for a city; land suitable 
for building sites costs considerable 
here in comparison with other 
places.” In fact it cost the good 
missionary and his parishioners the 
sum of seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars! And the territory of Iowa, 
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only fifteen miles west, was still the 
land of the red man. 

Aside from the fact that the town 
was built up and down the hills, 
which rose like gigantic steps on 
either side of the river, Galena was 
then the flourishing metropolis of 
the Middle West. The Galena levee, 
from which the lead was shipped to 
all parts of the world, was civiliza- 
tion indeed when contrasted with 
the bleak loneliness of the frontier 
at Fort Dearborn or at Fort Winne- 
bago. The Fever River, flowing 
down the valley between the hills, 
now a sluggish, dirty creek, was full 
of steamboats. The streets of the 
town were knee deep in mud, but the 
river was pulsing with life and com- 
merce. The sons of the South, the 
sons of New England, visualizing an 
immense and boundless wealth of 
natural resources, were flocking to 
Galena, and here, on September 12, 
1835, the missionary laid the foun- 
dation stone of his church dedicated 
to the Archangel Michael. 

Once again for the sake of econ- 
omy the missionary acted as archi- 
tect, but always with a talent and 
an ability for which he has never 
been given full credit. He drew the 
plans for two of the finest examples 
of simple, native architecture in the 
Middle West: the Market House in 
Galena and the original building 
erected at Sinsinawa in Wisconsin 
as a college for young men, now used 
by the Dominican Sisters. Both are 
of the limestone quarried from the 
hills of northwestern Illinois and 
southwestern Wisconsin, both are 
of historical and artistic impor- 
tance. He became the architect of 
churches and of public buildings 
throughout the Upper Mississippi 
Valley; he drew plans for the first 
court house of Galena and the first 
state house of Iowa. 
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Dividing his time between Galena 
and Dubuque, Father Mazzuchelli 
also found time for trips to Prairie 
du Chien where he started the erec- 
tion of a church in 1839. When, 
by Act of Congress, the Territory of 
Wisconsin was created, Father Maz- 
zuchelli addressed the legislature of 
Wisconsin at its first meeting and 
for the week following opened the 
several sessions with prayer. He 
visited Rock Island, in Illinois; he 
laid the corner stone of the first 
Caiholic church at Davenport, in 
Iowa. His mission extended more 
than two hundred miles along the 
Mississippi and inland thirty to 
fifty miles on either side. He min- 
istered to the Indians, to the miners, 
and to the workers in the villages 
along the shore. He still traveled 
by horseback along the uncertain 
and often impassable roads. He 
slept in the wigwam of the Indian or 
in the rude hut of the white settler. 
“Hunger, thirst, cold, heat, all the 
weariness and perils of travel, pov- 
erty, contempt, obloquy, and many 
humiliations are in very deed the 
glory and true merit of a mission- 
ae 

He drew the plans for the church 
of the Archangel Gabriel at Prairie 
du Chien, one hundred feet in length 
and fifty feet in width, and with the 
people of the little parish the good 
priest helped to quarry the stone 
to be used in its erection. In 1839 
he also built the church of St. Paul 
at Burlington, Iowa, and with his 
accustomed foresight left “the high- 
est portion of the site whereon it is 
built . . . for a church of greater 
dimensions, which before ten years 
will be needed for the number of the 
faithful.” Here, before the conse- 
eration of the church, the Senate 
of Iowa met and on November 22, 
1840, during a session of the legis- 
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lature, the missionary preached for 
the first time in the new church us- 
ing for his pulpit the desk of the 
President of the Senate! With the 
transfer of the seat of government 
from Burlington to Iowa City, Father 
Mazzuchelli hastened to the new 
capital, purchased ground for a 
church and proceeded at once with 
its construction. The church was 
ready for occupancy in the spring 
of 1843. 

Father Mazzuchelli lived to see 
order and civilization emerge out of 
the wilderness. After a trip to his 
home in Milan in 1843 he returned 
to the Upper Mississippi Valley and 
began the erection of the buildings 
at Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, which 
were to house his college for young 
men. From 1845 to 1849 he was 
president and chief teacher; there 
was a generous supply of students. 
In 1849 he turned over the college to 
the supervision of the Dominican 
Fathers of the Province of St. Jo- 
seph who carried on his work until 
1866. To-day it is a school for 
young women under the care and 
direction of the Dominican Sisters, 
the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Rosary of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 

This Congregation,* instituted by 
Father Mazzuchelli when he gave 
up the work of the college, opened a 
school and novitiate at Benton, a 
tiny village near Sinsinawa. Here 
Father Mazzuchelli was the parish 
priest; here he was the inspiration 
and guiding hand for this little 
group of nuns; and here he spent 
the last years of his life, quiet and 
contemplative when contrasted with 
the earlier years of his zealous and 
indefatigable endeavor. The spir- 

8 Since this article was written, plans have 
been initiated by the Dominican Congregation 
to have their founder raised to the honors of 


the altar. His cause has not yet been intro- 
duced. 
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itual and material progress of the 
Dominican Congregation to which 
he devoted these later days of his 
life shows he was not idle. He died 
at Benton in 1864. 

Of Father Mazzuchelli Archbishop 
Ireland has written: “He was first 
on the ground, first to turn the 
ploughshare. . . . Others followed 
in his footsteps; he had been the 
pathfinder in the wilderness.”* The 
Italian missionary was one of that 
noble band of pioneers who followed 
the illustrious Marquette, the Joliet, 
the La Salle and the Father Henne- 
pin of history and who fashioned a 


4 Introduction by the Most Reverend John Ire- 
land, D.D., Archbishop of St. Paul, to the 
Memoirs of Father Mazzuchelli. 
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civilization out of a vast and mys- 
terious wilderness. And yet how 
few know his name, how few are 
aware of his spiritual and histor- 
torical importance! His labors bore 
fruit, his work in the wilderness, 
unlike the work of those who came 
before him, achieved a permanence. 
He should occupy a high position in 
Catholic history; he should be 
known and respected, not only as 
a Catholic missionary in the new 
world but as an American who 
learned the principles of American 
life and government, conformed 
loyally to them in his own life, and 
taught them consistently to all to 
whom he brought the Word of God 
and of Christ, the Savior. 
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By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


JOHN KEATS 


“6 E do not wonder,” said 
Lowell, “he felt that what 
he did was to be done swiftly. Every- 
one of Keats’s poems was a sacrifice 
of vitality; a virtue went away from 
him into everyone of them; even 
yet, as we turn the leaves, they seem 
to warm and thrill our fingers with 
the flush of his fine senses, and the 
flutter of his electrical nerves.” And 
this quality of eager pursuit; of the 
great spirit and heart bursting the 
limits of the frail body is the essence 
of the John Keats played by Robert 
Harris in Mrs. Flexner’s dramatic 
biography, Aged 26, so beautifully 
pictured in Stewart Chaney’s sets. 
It would be belying the subject 
were anything that dealt with Keats 
to lack dignity or beauty. Mrs. 
Flexner has treated with measured 
tenderness his physical sufferings, 
his human frustrations, and has 
made of his unhappy love affair 
with Fanny, an idyl of quick, young 
passion. Into Mr. Taylor’s Book 
Shop in Fleet Street, she steps, a 
lovely, lightsome vision and her 
smile clears the ugly fog left by 
Lord Byron’s and Lockhart’s sneers 
and the cruelty of Keats’s uncle in 
refusing him some use of the trust 
fund his health demands. As Mrs. 
Brawne and Fanny are sharing the 
house in Hampstead where Keats 
goes to live with his wonderful 
friend, Charles Armitage Brown, a 
few months of propinquity bring 
Keats completely under Fanny’s 
thrall, but the fatal consumption, 
through which he nursed his broth- 


er, has wound its tentacles about 
the poet whose poor heart cries out 
for love as he feels Death inexorably 
beckoning him away. 

As a last remedy, Mr. Taylor ad- 
vances enough money on the odes 
to send Keats to Italy but the scanty 
sum is not enough for Fanny nor 
has Mrs. Brawne any desire to have 
an ailing penniless boy for a son-in- 
law. 

Poor Keats! “The thought of 
leaving Miss Brawne,” he writes, “is 
beyond everything horrible — the 
sense of darkness coming over me 
—I eternally see her figure eternal- 
ly vanishing.” “I have been aston- 
ished that Men could die Martyrs 
for religion—I have shuddered at 
it. I shudder no more—I could be 
martyred for my Religion—Love is 
my Religion.” 

In the play, Brown arranges that 
Keats and Fanny have one last night 
together and the last sonnet that 
Keats ever wrote, which he recites 
next morning on the boat, “Bright 
star! would I were steadfast as thou 
art!” gives Brown hope that Keats 
may now be able to fight the disease 
that is claiming him. If Fanny 
could have led him to the South as 
Browning led his wife, there might, 
at least, have been a respite, but the 
long, uncomfortable voyage and 
his loneliness were too much. “I 
cannot bear to leave her. Oh God! 
God! God!—lIf I had any chance of 
recovery this passion would kill 
me.—Is there another life? Shall 
I awake and find all this a dream? 
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There must be, we cannot be created 
for this sort of suffering.” 

But perhaps it was better that in 
less than two months he would be 
lying beside the Roman wall where 
he said he would “feel the flowers 
growing over him” for we can never 
be sure that the “minx” Fanny 
would have ever proved anything 
but a will-o’-the-wisp of that “yearn- 
ing passion for the Beautiful.” He 
turned to Fanny as Thompson did 
to opium to assuage the despair en- 
gendered by his physical weakness 
and his hunger for the eternal Truth 
that is all Beauty. Alas, he knew 
no Lady Mary to soothe his sick 
soul. But surely the Hound of 
Heaven must have heard that des- 
perate cry, “Oh God! God! God! 
Is there another life?” 

Richard Aldrich has produced 
Mrs. Flexner’s sensitive play with 
perfect sympathy. We have spoken 
of Mr. Robert Harris as Keats; 
there is also Linda Watkins’s lovely 
Fanny; Kenneth MacKenna’s de- 
voted, kindly Brown, Leona Powers’s 
Mrs. Brawne and all the other most 
suitable members of the cast—with 
the exception of Anthony Kemble 
Cooper who has the feeling but not 
the outward appearance for Shelley. 
There is a very restful atmosphere 
about London in the days when a 
new book of poems was NEWS. 
Though we had heard that Keats 
developed his education in poetry on 
Spenser, we were impressed when 
young Severn was also familiar with 
all the cantos of the Faery Queen. 
Are you?—At the Lyceum. 


You Can’t Take It WitH You.— 
The pet snakes rear in their glass 
box; the kittens gambol over the 
keys of the moving typewriter; 
fireworks explode merrily in the 
cellar to the melodious tinkle of the 
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xylophone—it is just another happy 
day at home for the Sycamores! 
Thirty-five years ago, Grandpa 
Vanderhof, leaving his comfortable 
little house somewhere up near 
Grant’s Tomb, decided that there 
was less sense in trying to get rich- 
er than in enjoying the riches al- 
ready earned, so he turned back 
from the office to Claremont Avenue 
and settled down to catching snakes 
and attending college exercises— 
preferably commencements. Grand- 
pa’s son-in-law took readily to the 
idea of enjoying life and retired to 
the cellar where Mr. De Pinna, the 
iceman, had lately joined him to 
help in the manufacture of explo- 
sives. One granddaughter married 
a boy who played on the xylophone 
and printed handbills on a little 
press when he wasn’t selling the 
candy his wife made in between her 
ballet practice, while the other Miss 
Sycamore really enjoyed being a 
prosaic stenographer better than 
anything else because she loved the 
son of her employer. When this 
young man brings his bankerish 
Papa and social-registered Mamma 
to dinner with the Sycamores on the 
wrong night enough drama ensues 
to bring down the second curtain to 
a stirring climax but such is the in- 
born kindliness of the Sycamores 
and Grandpa that the conventional 
ice of the Kirbys is finally thawed 
and we leave them united at a meal 
over which Grandpa invokes his un- 
conventional grace: “Mister,” says 
he, “a good deal has happened but 
everything’s for the best and we’re 
all very grateful and happy.” Grand- 
pa speaks for his audience. 

Mr. Moss Hart and Mr. George 
Kaufman have let their pens race 
through a rich vein of nonsense, 
which like all good nonsense has a 
foundation of sound sense, and have 
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acquainted us with nineteen people, 
none of whom is either cross or dis- 
agreeable. That, just in itself, is a 
very charming achievement. But 
they have furthermore provided the 
world with nineteen new friends and 
Grandpa, in whom Henry Travers 
has at last found another Androcles, 
will be remembered for a long time. 
Then there is Paula Trueman as 
Essie Sycamore who always wears 
her ballet shoes and who does an 
entrechat or an “attitude” every 
time the xylophone tinkles, and our 
old friend Gabe out of Green Pas- 
tures who is the cook’s boy friend 
but who lives with the Sycamores 
like Mr. De Pinna (Frank Conlan) 
the erstwhile ice man. Mr. Kolen- 
khov (George Tobias) only comes 
for dinner and to teach Essie, but 
Mrs. Sycamore (Josephine Hull) 
always has room for one more. So 
has New York for such pleasant 
comedies and for what we have al- 
ready received we can say like 
Grandpa, “Misters, we thank you!” 
—At the Booth. 


THE WINGLEss Victory. — She 
must have been very cold, the Ma- 
layan Princess, as she walked off 
the ship at Salem. Her stately 
draperies were not designed for New 
England winds nor her social 
usages for the Puritans. It is a pic- 
ture that teases the imagination 
that Mr. Maxwell Anderson had be- 
gun to paint of the woman from the 
soft Pacific islands linking her fate 
to the Yankee sea captain, but some- 
how Anderson seems to have done 
no more than sketch the outline. 
He has eliminated detail, which was 
his right, but the colors on his can- 
vas, except when Miss Cornell 
speaks, are singularly lacking in 
color. The design of the picture is 
so simple as to be almost stylized: 





the Puritans, men and women, are 
cold and relentless; they cheat God 
either by working vengeance in His 
name or with their sins in denying 
Him. 

As the Princess makes open con- 
fession of her faith as a Christian, 
their prejudice is outwardly only 
racial, but inwardly is the Puritan 
reaction to the charity of Christ 
personified in either Quaker or Cath- 
olic or Malay. This cause for their 
hatred is subtly suggested but had 
it been more fully developed the 
drama would have gained immeasu- 
rably. It would have given signifi- 
cance and shading to the plot which 
now would be comprehensible with- 
out a single spoken word and yet 
the words are at once Mr. Ander- 
son’s unfeigned delight and his rich- 
est contribution. The text is his 
favorite combination of prose and 
verse intermingled, but with a com- 
mon rhythm. Miss Cornell speaks 
her beautiful lines with no hint of 
accent—which is probably correct 
as the English of educated Hindus is 
incredibly pure—but her explana- 
tion that she has learned her Eng- 
lish from the Bible does not explain 
with any satisfaction the range and 
modern intricacies of her vocabu- 
lary. One instance of this stands 
out when she mentions wistfully 
the Ladies’ Sewing Circle, from 
which she is excluded, and in de- 
scribing their work for the 
heathen remarks that their morn- 
ing’s work has clothed “ten more 
little nudities.” 

We are convinced that “little 
nudities” is a tricky bit of English 
that the most painstaking perusal 
of the Bible would never yield a 
foreigner. Mr. Anderson has made 
no attempt to make Oparre’s 
speech redolent of her origin; her 
similes are Northern and surprised 
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us when she likened some one to 
“an ailing willow.” It may be 
captious to strain at such detail, 
but it proves that Miss Cornell has 
breathed both exotic and human 
life into what might have been but 
a picturesque lay figure. When 
her husband, who does not share 
her Christianity, disgracefully fails 
her, she reverts to her old gods 
and makes a sacrifice of herself 
and her children. It is haunting 
and unrelieved tragedy. 

As Madam McQueston, Miss Ef- 
fie Shannon looks like some rare 
portrait in her tight cap; Miss 
Ruth Matteson is very fair as the 
Captain’s first sweetheart and Wal- 
ter Abel has a tang of salty vitality 
as the Captain. The little daugh- 
ter of Claire Eames and Sidney 
Howard is the tiny Malayan. The 
Wingless Victory is not one of An- 
derson’s finest plays, but Oparre is 
one of Cornell’s great réles.—At 
the Empire. 


BrotHer Rat.—Everything has 
two sides in this world—even a 
military academy. The dirty side 
has been shown twice before this 
season and proved highly un- 
profitable, but now a cheery comedy 
has been written by two V.M.I. 
graduates whose simple and in- 
fectious zest is matched in the youth 
of the cast. Naturally the theme of 
the play is love and how courage- 
ously it overleaps the obstacles of 
military discipline. It is universal 
enough in its memories to quicken 
the hearts of all, nor do we remem- 
ber many more tingling moments of 
suspense than when the Colonel’s 
daughter undertakes to cram poor 
old Bing for hts chemistry exam and 
is forced to impersonate a sleeping 
cadet when her father enters the 
room. It is essential that Bing pass 
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this test as, for the sake of the 
drama, he has indulged in a secret 
marriage and is an overwhelmed 
and expectant father. Though by 
the close of Act II. every card is 
stacked against the three heroes 
and roommates, the playwrights 
are loyal and crafty fellows and it’s 
all ironed out at the end. 

The scene is in Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, mostly in the barracks of the 
Virginia Military Institute, which 
has loaned authentic uniforms. Mr. 
Abbott has assembled and drilled a 
company who are young, attractive 
and full of enthusiasm. It is a com- 
fort to know that all undergradu- 
ates in military colleges are not 
surly brutes disdaining innocent love 
and battening on immorality; even 
the “Plebe” is a cheery, pink-faced 
boy who earns friendly recognition. 
Brother Rat’s mistake is that there 
are one or two lines that are evi- 
dently put in for the pleasure of the 
sophisticated in the audience. For- 
tunately they would probably be ig- 
nored by the younger members. 
And by the way, “Brother Rat” is a 
V.M.I. term of endearment.—At the 
Biltmore. 


THE Women.—Common, idling, 
lying women who desecrate mar- 
riage and cheapen maternity, we 
see them in their lairs: beauty par- 
lors, night clubs, fitting rooms, re- 
ducing studios, bath tubs and Reno. 
There are thirty-five of them in the 
cast and not a single man, for which 
the men should be grateful, for if 
women were what Clare Boothe has 
pictured them to be in New York 
then God should have left Adam 
his ribs! Sections of the dialogue 
are almost coarser if not s6 dirty as 
The Country Wife, plus\ modern 
tawdriness, and yet there are some 
moments of clean sincerity\ when 
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the older woman counsels her 
daughter to do everything to avoid 
forcing an issue with her husband, 
and when the little girl suddenly 
finds her home fallen in pieces. In 
this stagnant medium, Miss Mar- 
galo Gillmore, discloses herself like 
a water lily in a scummy pool with 
a force and fullness that demand 
recognition. Some reviewers have 
been bored with so virtuous a 
heroine, but though Miss Gillmore 
certainly behaves with a pathetic 
lack of worldly guile, the women 
she has for friends are not much to 
her credit. Miss Ilka Chase delivers 
the worst lines with unctious gusto 
and Miss Betty Lawford is the beau- 
tiful blonde who sits very discreetly 
in a black marble tub. The most 
unpleasant scene is at the hotel in 
Reno, where there is a drunken 
brawl and some hair pulling. 
Perhaps Miss Clare Boothe might 
call her play moral propaganda in 
that the folly of Reno is exposed and 
virtue triumphs, but if so, the anti- 
dote is about as poisonous as the 
poison.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


PromisE.—As Bernstein’s Espoir, 
it crowded the Gymnase in Paris for 
over a year. It proves to be a very 
static study of an aging beauty, and 
her second husband, a patient law- 
yer who suffers from insomnia and 
who is content to take his rusk and 
medicinal water by the fire, while 
his wife gads about with any young 
man she can find. Mme. Delbar has 
also two daughters, and while the 
one by her first husband is cowed 
and subdued, like her stepfather, M. 
Delbar’s child has all the willfulness 
and dash of her mother. When the 
elder girl elopes with the favorite 
daughter’s fiancé, the mother’s fury 
is so ill-mannered that it disillusion- 
izes even her husband. 
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“The reason you can sleep now, 
Emile,” finally remarks Mme. Del- 
bar, “is not because of your rusks, 
but because you have at last dis- 
lodged me from your system.” And 
we leave her by the fire while Del- 
bar goes yawning pleasantly to bed. 

It is obvious that such a play is 
most dependent upon the acting, 
and Mr. Gilbert Miller has seen to 
that. Miss Irene Browne as Mme. 
Delbar is the essence of egotism and 
jangled nerves; Mr. Frank Lawton 
and Miss Louise Platt are very good. 
But as the Cinderella daughter, Miss 
Jean Forbes-Robertson is remark- 
able in her covered depths of affec- 
tion and revolt while New York is 
privileged to see Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke for the first time as Delbar. 
He is so perfect, however, that it is 
difficult to realize that he could ever 
have been Captain Andy in Show 
Boat. He is stifly impassive 
throughout, but the frayed feelings 
that kept poor Delbar awake so 
many nights are revealed in the oc- 
casional twisting of his pale hands. 
In the rich but delicate setting by 
James Reynolds, Delbar moves like 
a shadow but eventually finds com- 
fort and fulfillment in the younger 
couple whom his wife has thrust out 
of her life. The whole play seems 
a bitter aftermath.—At the Little 
Theater. 


THE ETERNAL Roap.—“The scene 
of this Biblical mystery play is the 
timeless community of Israel; its 
time is the equally timeless night 
of Israel’s persecution.” It is tre- 
mendously important even if it 
were nothing more than the expres- 
sion of a peoples’ idealism; if it 
hadn’t cost near to half a million 
($463,000) ; if it were not the climax 
of Professor Max Reinhardt’s spec- 
tacles; if there were not three hun- 
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dred and fifty members of the cast, 
and if Franz Werfel, Kurt Weill and 
Norman Bel Geddes had not co- 
operated in creating the script, the 
music and the setting. The idea of 
picturing the drama of the Bible in 
its close connection with current 
life was conceived by Meyer Weis- 
gal, in 1933, when he inspired Rein- 
hardt, and the first reading of the 
play was in a castle near Salzburg. 
Although Ludwig Lewisohn has 
preserved Werfel’s original meter, 
his English is distinctly alien even 
to the point of forcing “thou abid- 
est” to rime with “thou diedest”! 
Fortunately the Rabbi reads di- 
rectly from the Scriptures while 
Kurt Weill’s music gives winds to 
the words of the chants. 

The whole lower level of the stage 
and orchestra pit is a synagogue 
where a congregation have taken 
shelter during a time of persecution. 
As they read from Genesis, the great 
figure of Abraham rises out of their 
midst and we mount with him up 
into the past in the vast starlit ex- 
panse of a desert night. The stage 
rises in ascending levels to Mount 
Moriah, where after the bloodless 
sacrifice of Isaac, the choir of 
Heavenly Hosts appears in colossal 
glory. The story of Joseph and his 
brethren is told in vivid drama and 
the sequel of the bondage of the 
Children of Israel to the Egyptians 
is magnificent with the straining 
bodies heaving an obelisk. Moses 
receiving the Commandments is also 
a stupendous spectacle, but even 
so the tableau of Solomon’s Temple 
transcends it. At the close the con- 
gregation in exile set forth again on 
the road their forefathers have 
trod, but with hope of their prom- 
ised destiny. 

Myron Taylor as the Rabbi, 
Thomas Chalmers as Abraham, Jo- 
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seph Macaulay as Judah and Sam 
Jaffe as the Adversary—he who is 
rebellious of the Law—are all com- 
manding figures, but quite on a par 
with them is the little boy who plays 
the Estranged One’s Son. His name 
is Sidney Lumet and never for one 
moment during the long evening 
does he step out of the picture. 
Sitting beside his Father, he reacts 
to every moment of the action and 
at the close, it is to him that the 
message of deliverance comes. We 
hope that The Eternal Road will re- 
pay both spiritually and materially 
the men who gave to it so gener- 
ously. To suggest the scope of it 
the Heavenly Choir seems to loom 
up as high as the Empire State 
Building!—At the Manhattan Opera 
House. 


OTHELLO.—This is the justly cele- 
brated production presented two 
years ago by Robert Edmond Jones 
at Central City, Colo., with Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Huston as Othello and 
Desdemona. An invaluable and re- 
cent addition to the cast is Brian 
Aherne as Iago. Mr. Jones has his 
own magic in composing rare stage 
pictures. The moonlit street in 
Venice; the Doge in council with 
the famous Ten in their warm red 
velvet; the wharf at Cyprus, with the 
gold and crimson banners against 
the Mediterranean sky and Desde- 
mona before her dressing table in 
the window—one of the loveliest of 
them all. It is curious that the ac- 
tor who has one of the kindliest per- 
sonalities in the theater should play 
his first Shakespearean réle in 
Shakespeare’s most bitter tragedy. 
This piercing, uncompromising 
study of the ravages of jealousy 
shows how the “green-eyed monster 
doth mock the meat it feeds on,” 
when it engulfs not only the un- 
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scrupulous Iago, but the honest 
Moor. 

Mr. Huston’s interpretation of 
Othello invests him with impassive 
Oriental dignity as well as the 
stolidity of a condottiere, a soldier 
of fortune and commander whose 
cool nerve has carried him through 
scalding adventure from his birth. 
It is quite disparate from the more 
familiar conception of the flashing, 
turbanned lover. This Othello is an 
officer respected by the Signori of 
Venice and his men, and from whom 
a young wife could expect both de- 
votion and a certain paternal indul- 
gence. His sudden discourtesy to 
Desdemona is_ therefore doubly 
shocking to her, and his own nature 
is so simple and open that Iago’s 
lies turn his entire universe upside 
down. Mr. Huston’s Moor is an 
ideal foil for Mr. Aherne’s brilliant 
characterization. His villain is also 
a soldier, handsome, daredevil and 
attractive enough to make his 
friend’s belief in him plausible. His 
open smile and gay wit are irre- 
sistible. Of course Othello would 
call him his “honest Iago” and Des- 
demona would appeal to him for 
help. Mr. Aherne’s Iago is his fin- 
est part, a really great creation. The 
Desdemona of Miss Nan Sunderland 
is graceful and tender, and hearty 
praise must be extended to Miss Na- 
thalie Hall as Emilia and G. P. 
Huntley as Cassio—At the New Am- 
sterdam. 


THE TraGcicaLt History or Dr. 
Faustus, who 


“Glutted now with learning’s golden 
gifts, 

He surfeits upon cursed necro- 
mancy, 

Nothing so sweet as magic is to 
him— 
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And this the man that in his study 
sits! 


This prologue is spoken in complete 
darkness with only a lantern held up 
by the Chorus to illumine his face. 
Then far away at the back Faustus 
is disclosed surrounded by his dia- 
bolic books. The black stage with 
its depth of darkness is preserved 
throughout and from its velvet 
shadows emerge the brilliantly cos- 
tumed players, while spotlights 
high above illumine certain spaces. 
The intimate scenes are played on 
the apron which extends quite a way 
into the audience; thus the freedom 
of the Elizabethan stage is combined 
with the intricacies of modern light- 
ing, but there is a generous return 
to the trapdoors and artificial fires 
so popular in the sixteenth century. 
Mephistopheles first is seen as gi- 
gantic, horrible eyes which Faust 
conjures into a human head; the 
Seven Deadly Sins, produced by 
Mephistopheles for Faust’s enter- 
tainment, appear in a demonic pup- 
pet show in an upper box. The comic 
interludes are given with boisterous 
dash, some scenes having been cut, 
such as the Duke and Duchess. 
Helen of Troy 


“fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand 
stars,” 


is left discreetly in dim shadows. 
No vision could ever equal the love- 
liness of Marlowe’s lines. At the 
tragic and grim finale, Faustus 
sinks into a pit whose sulphurous 
fumes ascend in smoke which as- 
sails the nostrils with realistic 
moral. The driving intensity of 
Christopher Marlowe’s mystery 
poem has not weakened in four 
hundred years, and the public are 
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once more in the debt of the Federal 
Theater Project and its two bright 
talents—Orson Welles and John 
Houseman. It is the former who 
enacts Dr. Faustus with intelligence 
and power, assisted by Jack Carter 
as that keenly conceived arch devil 
Mephistopheles, who replies with 
such superb and modern manner to 
Faust, 


“Hell hath no limits nor is circum- 
scribed 
In one self place; for where we are 


is Hell.” 


But no one will want a closer image 
who visits—as they should—the 
Mazine Elliott. 


THE HoLMESES OF BAKER STREET. 
—It is like taking down a favorite 


old volume from the shelf to come 
upon this simply concocted melo- 
drama of Sherlock Holmes grown 
very old with his much too clever 
daughter. Mr. Holmes is doing his 
best to stamp out Miss Holmes’ 
smart sense of “detection.” “There 
is no comfort left in married life,” 
says he, “when a man’s wife can’t 
ever fool him.” He wants his daugh- 
ter’s husband to be spared what 
Mrs. Holmes used to suffer, but in 
the drama Shirley Holmes (Helen 
Chandler) helps her Papa (Cyril 
Scott) in a fashion that is pretty un- 
comfortable for herself, but wins her 
a husband. That is about all there 
is to it except that it’s one melo- 
drama that is never too gruesome or 
sordid to spoil one’s enjoyment or 
to which the children can’t be 
taken.—At the Masque. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
March, 1935 


THREE MEN ON A Horse.—They 
have ridden far since they opened 
—across the Continent here and in 
Europe and on to the screen—ele- 
gance they lack, but they are funny. 
—At the Fulton. 


December 


Deap Enp.—A picture of street 
life in New York where slums and 
fashion meet, showing how we let 
our boys grow into gangsters. As 
strong as its language, which is un- 
fortunately rather raw. A _ very 
powerful melodrama.—At the Be- 
lasco. 


January, 1936 


Boy MEEts Girt.—Which is part 
of the formula used by two harum- 
scarum scenario writers in Holly- 
wood, and how they make their for- 
tune with an infant whom they steer 
into stardom. Its language needs 
censoring but its morals are pure.— 
At the Cort. 


February 


VICTORIA Recina. — Britannia 
rightfully rules.—At the Broadhurst. 


Ma y 


Ip1oT’s DELIGHT.—The Lunts in 
the Pulitzer Prize play with its 
timely and grimly satiric diatribes 
on war is soon off on tour. Mr. 
Lunt as the American showman 
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touring Europe with a dancing 
troupe has seldom been more enter- 
taining.—At the Shubert. 


November 


HAMLET with John Gielgud.—Mr. 
Gielgud is not leaving New York 
until he has broken the record for 
Hamlet with his run. As his stay in 
America is limited we urge all our 
readers not to miss this performance 
which we feel will take rank with 
the greatest in the history of the 
stage.—At the St. James. 


Wuite Horse Inn.—A gay Ty- 
rolean operetta on a gigantic scale, 
with an Alpine atmosphere which 
absorbs even the lobby. Kitty Car- 
lisle and William Gaxton contribute 
generously to the show in which 
Arnold Korff gives a striking por- 
trait of the Emperor Franz Joseph. 
—At the Center. 


REFLECTED GLory.—Which pro- 
vides background for a monologue 
by Miss Tallulah Bankhead, who is 
in herself a full evening’s entertain- 
ment.—On Tour. 


December 


HAMLET with Leslie Howard.—An 
unusually beautiful production with 
a fine cast. Mr. Howard is young 
to the réle and lacks the force and 
experience of Mr. Gielgud and his 
driving intellectual vigor, but his 
presentation of Hamlet as a play is 
full of poetry.—On Tour. 


TovaricuH.—The most charming 
comedy of many seasons, cosmopoli- 
tan, dramatic and tender with the 
principal réles of the Russian 
Archduchess and her husband— 
stranded in Paris—delightfully 
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played by the Italian, Marta Abba 
and John Halliday. One hates to 
see the curtain fall—At the Ply- 
mouth. 


It Can’t Happen Here.—Sinclair 
Lewis’s exciting drama of a possi- 
ble Fascist revolution. A Federal 
Theater Project production. Very 
good.—At the Adelphi. 


Rep, Hot anp Biue!—The latest 
Cole Porter vehicle for Merman and 
Durante, in which the speed out- 
distances everything but the vul- 
garity. The story is dull, but some 
of the music is better and Durante 
occasionally rises to some peaks of 
slapstick humor.—At the Alvin. 


January, 1937 


Stace Door.—In which the door 
is opened to a vast theatrical board- 
ing house for young aspirants to 
Broadway. The drama occurs when 
the heroine (Margaret Sullavan) 
resists the blandishments of Holly- 
wood. Mr. George Kaufman and 
Miss Edna Ferber have not written 
an unusual play, but they have 
staged and cast it so unusually well 
that it is full of vitality and enter- 
tainment—and good old hokum!— 
At the Music Box. 


JOHNNY JOHNSON.—Here is Uncle 
Jonathan as a youth enlisting in 
the Great War “to stop war” and 
behaving with such complete ideal- 
ism as a soldier that he is committed 
to an asylum and comes out only to 
find the world beating its war drums 
again, but our heart stays with 
Johnny selling toys on a street cor- 
ner. This “American Legend” has 
extremely clever incidental music 
by Kurt Weill, and is played to the 
nth degree by Russell Collins. The 
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best production of the Group The- 
ater and one of the most interesting 
of the season. (Occasional rough 
language.)—At the Forty-fourth 
Street. 


TONIGHT AT E1Gut-THirty.—To 
save himself from boredom, Mr. 
Noel Coward has written nine one- 
act plays which he presents tri- 
weekly in series of threes, with one 
polite comedy, one serious drama 
and one musical fantasy. All of 
them are above the average and if 
Mr. Coward is most felicitous in his 
light comedy, Miss Gertrude Law- 
rence does some really fine playing 
in the heavier parts, and together 
they are wholly delightful in the 
musical ones. The Shadow Play 
and Family Album programs are 
particularly good.—At the National. 
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Heppa GABLER in an exceptionally 
intelligent production with Nazim- 
ova shining through it as Hedda 
is something worth seeing.—On 
Tour. 


THe Country WiFre.—By Wy- 
cherley. Long branded as _ the 
worse comedy ever written from a 
point of view of morals, this revival 
of Restoration nastiness is not re- 
deemed by the real beauty of the 
sets and costumes or the surpassing 
comedy of Ruth Gordon. It’s a pity 
her scenes in the play could not have 
been lifted out of the muddy con- 
text.—At the Henry Miller. 


To Be REVIEWED LATER.—HIGH 
Tor, at the Martin Beck, and But 
FOR THE GRACE OF Gop, at the 
Guild. 














The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE ENGLISH INN 


ROBABLY many visitors tour- 

ing England notice that the 
names of a large proportion of old 
country inns and hotels have a de- 
cided flavor of Catholic phraseology, 
which is at first sight somewhat sur- 
prising in a predominantly Prot- 
estant land. Yet this trace of 
Catholicity is not remarkable when 
one remembers that many of these 
old inns, or their predecessors on 
the same site, were actually built 
and licensed by different represen- 
tatives of the Catholic Church dur- 
ing the Ages of Faith, the majority 
over 400, and a few over 600 years 
ago. Indeed the tavern said to be 
the oldest inhabited house in Eng- 
land claims the respectable age of 
1,100 years. This is the “Fighting 
Cocks” of St. Albans, which was 
built about 795, in King Edgar’s 
reign, as a boathouse for the monks 
of St. Alban’s Abbey, which in later 
times became an alehouse. The 
“Six Bells” at Horley dates from 
about 827; the “Plough and Har- 
row,” Kingsbury, from 1100; the 
“Trip to Jerusalem,” 1200; while the 
“Ostrich,” Colnbrook; the “Mitre,” 
Oxford; the “George,” Norton St. 





Philip, are all said to have been 
built about the fourteenth century. 
And it is noticeable that the names 
of all these inns, except the first two, 
suggest that they were originally as- 
sociated with the Church. 

It was not until the late fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries that 
inns began to be built in any num- 
ber, as previous to that time there 
was no inducement for men to 
travel. There was no trade between 
the different towns, English roads 
were so bad, bridges so few and far 
between, that folk stayed at home. 
If any man did journey across the 
then bandit-infested and dangerous 
country, he could always obtain 
hospitality at the presbytery, as one 
of the recognized duties of the medi- 
eval parish priest was to lodge way- 
faring men. It was this almost obli- 
gatory hospitality that led to the 
foundation of many inns, when dur- 
ing the fourteenth century, still more 
so in the fifteenth, travelers in- 
creased to such an extent, that 
priests could not possibly house 
them in their usually small dwell- 
ings. Thus many priests built a 
house on their glebe which was un- 
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der their control, at least for the 
first few years. Such a house often 
served a double purpose: it was an 
inn for long distance travelers; it 
was also a shelter for parishioners, 
who living some miles from their 
parish church, required a place on 
Sundays and holydays where they 
could rest and obtain food and drink 
in the interval between Mass and af- 
ternoon devotions. Such a house 
was often called the “Bell,” and it is 
remarkable how many old “Bell” 
inns still survive, and that they are 
nearly always close to an old parish 
church. 

Religious houses also gave hospi- 
tality to travelers, but as the years 
went by, and travelers became 
more frequent, this hospitality was 
often abused, especially by noble- 
men or state officials, who accom- 
panied by knights, squires, retain- 
ers, and servants, crowded into 
monasteries to avail themselves of 
the free hospitality. Naturally these 
proved often unsuitable and expen- 
sive guests to accommodate. At 
last some of the English kings, Ed- 
ward I., for example, forbade peo- 
ple to lodge at religious houses un- 
less they were poor folk, or the 
founder of the house and his rela- 
tives, and then, only by the express 
invitation of the Superior. Thus it 
came about that monasteries and 
convents built, as well as the guest 
houses within their precincts, inns 
outside their grounds which they li- 
censed and controlled, though the 
house itself was usually managed by 
a trustworthy layman. These inns 
were often called the “Bull,” a 
name derived from the Latin word 
“bulla,” the stamp set by the con- 
vent on its license. These monastery 
owned inns were very numerous; 
even to-day there seems to be a 
“Bull” inn or hotel in virtually every 
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country town. The “Bulls” at Dart- 
ford, Barking, Malling, and many 
others were owned by women’s con- 
vents. There was one at Theale, too, 
which was the property of Goring 
Priory, and had been founded by 
the Saxon Queen Elfleda as penance 
for her crime in murdering her son- 
in-law, King Edward the Martyr. 
Curiously enough, another “Bull” 
inn, which belonged to this same 
convent still flourishes in Reading, 
though the Convent itself was sup- 
pressed in the twelfth century. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth, 
and in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, travelers increased 
enormously in numbers. Partly be- 
cause trade was springing up be- 
tween England and the Continent, 
but mainly because of the large 
bands of pilgrims journeying to and 
from one or other of the shrines. 
For England had many shrines in 
the Ages of Faith. Our Lady of 
Walsingham; St. Edward the Con- 
fessor at Westminster; St. Thomas 
& Becket at Canterbury; Sir John 
Shorne’s at North Marston, whose 
very name is almost forgotten now, 
yet was so famous once that pil- 
grims came from all over the Conti- 
nent to visit it. 

For this ever increasing influx of 
pilgrims the “Bull” inns licensed by 
the convents, the “Bell” inns found- 
ed by the parish priest, the “White 
Harts” and “Swans” that were be- 
ing built by the young municipali- 
ties of country towns, were quite in- 
sufficient. Accordingly, many spe- 
cial pilgrim hostels were erected, 
numbers of which exist to-day as 
inns for the regular traveler; the 
most famous being the “George Inn” 
at Glastonbury, a large and very 
beautiful stone house built by Abbot 
Sewood in 1476. The exterior is ap- 
parently unaltered since the day it 
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was finished; the name “Pilgrim 
Inn” with the cross of St. George 
and the arms of Edward IV. are still 
to be seen cut in stone over the en- 
trance. Though naturally the in- 
terior has been modernized to suit 
present-day travelers of our more 
luxurious times, the crypt with its 
stone “penitents” bench, still re- 
mains as it was. 

These hostels under the patron- 
age of St. George of England were 
very numerous, and so are the 
“George” hotels to-day, though the 
name varies somewhat. For where- 
as a few inns have retained the full 
title of “St. George and the Dragon,” 
others are “George and the Green 
Dragon,” while one in Wymondham 
is merely the “Green Dragon.” The 
“George and Vulture,” one of Lon- 
don’s oldest inns, is also probably 
a transformed St. George hostel. An 
important “George” inn in St. Al- 
bans was licensed in 1448 to have 
low Mass said in its crypt for the 
“great men and others who lodged 
there.” The inn whose records go 
back to 1401 is still standing, its 
crypt is still probably unaltered, 
but the building itself became a few 
years ago, a furniture shop. An- 
other “George,” this time at Roches- 
ter, also retains its Early English 
crypt, while the one at Winchcombe, 
Gloucestershire, has a pilgrims’ gal- 
lery, used presumably by the pil- 
grims of centuries ago, when they 
passed through the little Cotswold 
town on their way to venerate the 
relic of the Holy Blood at Hayle 
Abbey. 

Some of these medieval hospices 
were intended for special classes of 
pilgrims, of which the oldest still ex- 
isting (though it is hardly an inn in 
the ordinary sense of the word) is 
St. John’s Hospital at Winchester, 
for it claims to have been founded 
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in 930 by St. Brinstan for sick poor 
people visiting St. Swithin’s shrine. 
At Colnbrook there are several old 
inns which are on the site of a large 
leper hospice founded by Henry III. 
in the thirteenth century. This 
transformation happened in the fol- 
lowing wise: During the reign of 
Edward IV. an outbreak of plague 
devastated the hospice. Eventually 
the empty building reverted to the 
crown. One part was turned into an 
inn—the “Crown Inn.” Another 
part became the “Ostrich Inn,” 
which name arose from the rustic 
mispronunciation of “hospice,” 
while yet another inn—the “Ship 
Inn,” is said to incorporate in its 
walls, parts of the hospice chapel. 
Naturally the great pilgrimage 
towns, such as Canterbury, had 
many of these special hostels; the 
poorer clergy usually had one or 
more houses kept entirely for their 
benefit. Indeed a fourteenth cen- 
tury vaulted lower story of such a 
house still remains in a Canterbury 
inn, which was said to have been 
founded by St. Thomas 4 Becket 
himself and rebuilt by Archbishop 
Stratford. 

The eleventh, twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries were the centuries 
of the Crusaders, Templars, and 
Hospitallers. They also were asso- 
ciated in one way or another with 
inn-hostels, though fhe Crusaders’ 
connection was very slight, consist- 
ing of inspiring—probably uncon- 
sciously—the names of a few inns. 
Of these, a “Saracen’s Head” hotel, 
with a striking signboard represent- 
ing a ferocious Moor, is still to be 
seen in many towns. The “Half- 
moon” and “Crescent,” the enemy’s 
well-known symbol, is also seen, 
though not very frequently, while 
the “Trip to Jerusalem,” in Not- 
tingham, is probably unique. The 




















THE BALL AND THE CROSS 


functions of the Knights Templars 
and Hospitallers were to guard the 
holy places and to keep the roads 
open to the great shrines; to convoy 
pilgrims safely along those roads, 
and to house and feed sick or poor 
pilgrims. Therefore the Knights 
built and financed special hospices 
on the pilgrim routes; then after the 
suppression of these knightly or- 
ders, many of their hospices became 
ordinary inns and, as they often 
kept the old symbolic or religious 
name on the signboard, one can 
often recognize, even after five or 
six centuries, an inn which may have 
been a Hospitaller’s or Templar’s 
“maison-Dieu.” Among them the 
“Lamb” inn is a very usual name, 
or the “Lamb and Flag,” the “Lamb 
and Banner,” the “Lamb and An- 
chor,” are often descended from 
Templar’s houses, especially if the 
inn be near an old church. For the 
lamb is the popular symbol of the 
Agnus Dei, which both Templars 
and the Knights of St. John carved 
over the doorways of their hospices. 

Many of the numerous “Star” 
inns, the occasional “Seven Stars,” 
the “Star of the Sea,” all obviously 
derived from our Lady’s title, “Stella 
Maris,” may be descended from the 
knights’ hospices or from monas- 
tery-owned hostelries. Battle Ab- 
bey, for instance, owned several 
“Star” inns, including that most 
beautiful “Star” inn of Alfriston. 
Here and there the Knights Hospi- 
tallers had a house, the “White 
Cross”; this became in some cases 
the “White Horse,” probably from 
more or less intended mispronun- 
ciation when the knights were gone 
and their good work no longer re- 
membered. Qur Lady is associated 
with many inn titles, which one sees 
if one goes through the towns of 
the Thames Valley and on into the 
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West country. For in nearly every 
old town, one finds either an “An- 
gel” hotel, or a “Salutation” inn— 
indeed in Faringdon, Berkshire, 
there are both, on one side of the 
road is the large old-fashioned 
“Salutation,” on the other is the 
red brick “Angel”; both were almost 
certainly one large hostelry origi- 
nally. Now some at least of these 
“Angels” or “Salutations” are de- 
rived from the knights’ hospices, 
who placed their house for the sick 
or for poor pilgrims under the 
patronage of our Lady in the Mys- 
tery of the Annunciation, for which 
“Salutation” is the fine old English 
term. Other inn titles once asso- 
ciated with our Lady were the 
“Rose” inn, or the “Golden Rose,” 
referring presumably to her title of 
“Rosa mystica.” But the “Rose and 
Crown” that one sees in apparently 
every town and village is one of the 
commonest Tudor signs. 

A rather surprising name for an 
inn is the “Bleeding Heart,” the 
medieval English name for the Sor- 
rowful Mysteries. The “Golden 
Heart,” the “Heart and Hand” may 
have been in honor of our Lord’s 
Sacred Wounds, to which English 
folk had a great devotion. The 
“Pelican,” symbol of the Church, ap- 
pears occasionally on a signboard; 
then there are other names, once 
full of religious meaning, but which 
in the course of years have become 
mispronounced, probably intention- 
ally mispronounced, so that the 
original meaning is quite lost. Such 
is the “Pig and Whistle,” corruption 
of the words “Pyx and Housel,” de- 
noting a hostel named in honor of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Or the 
“Goat and Compasses,” sak to be 
derived from “God encompasseth 
us,” a motto used during a régime 
of Puritan tyranny. 
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Other old inns and their curious 
signboards recall the guilds, those 
medieval associations of men and 
women grouped together for re- 
ligious, social and trade purposes. 
Each important trade had its own 
guild which was under the protec- 
tion of a patron saint. Naturally 
the patron’s emblems became the 
guild’s symbols. Naturally also, if 
a special inn were used by a guild 
for its headquarters, or even if it 
were frequented by a large number 
of guild members for convivial pur- 
poses, the symbols of that guild, or 
something closely connected with 
its patron saint, would give the inn 
its name and the signboard its sub- 
ject. The list of inns associated in 


the past with guilds and confrater- 
nities is a long one, so long, that 
only a very few inns can be men- 
Among them, 


tioned now. the 
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“Three Kings,” was the name of an 
inn popular with linen-mercers, for 
they had the Three Kings of Cologne 
as their emblem, and also as a trade- 
mark to be stamped on their goods, 
whereas the silk-mercers had the 
“Golden Ball,” as their sign. 

The “Boar’s Head,” in some 
towns; the “Golden Fleece,” and 
“Holly Blaize” (Kidderminster) be- 
tokens an inn once favored by 
weavers and other workers in the 
wool-trade; while the “Jolly Cris- 
pin,” and probably the “Boot,” a 
tavern sign very often seen in old 
market towns, indicated that this 
was a house of refreshment for 
cobblers; then the “Keys,” the 
“Crosskeys,” some of the “Cocks,” 
and “Cock and Bells,” named those 
inns frequented by members of a 
guild who claimed St. Peter as their 
patron. F. M. VERRALL. 
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THE BLIss OF SOLITUDE 


BirncHMERE is a tract of eighteen 
acres of woodland, lying on the 
rocky slopes of Mount Christopher, 
which rises abruptly four hundred 
feet above one of the most beautiful 
of the smaller lakes in western 
Maine, the lake being seven hun- 
dred feet above the sea. It is sepa- 
rated by a half-mile of water from 
the pleasant village of Bryant Pond. 
No road enters or passes the tract. 
It has all the independence of isola- 
tion; though in sight and in touch 
with a bit of the world, in its own 
fastness it is protected in privacy by 
forest for a stockade and lake for 
amoat. It is the sort of place where 
intrusions of the world’s confusions 
seem a sort of irreverence. No tele- 
phones, radios, or newspapers are 
allowed to tyrannize. None ap- 
proach the place but special friends 
of the family. It has always seemed 
that the Birchmere motto might be 
Ab omni perturbatione securi. 

Until I myself planned a home 
there, no human beings had 
thought of living in that bit of earth. 
For Birchmere I am primeval man 
as much as Adam was in Eden. His- 
tory records only one other occu- 
pant—a bear. About a century 
ago, according to local tradition 
perpetuated in a history of the Town 
of Woodstock, some men killed a 
large bear “in a cave on Mount 
Christopher.” As the only cave of 
any size is in the Birchmere rocks, 
a spot just below a favorite seat of 
my own, I recognize the bear as my 
only predecessor, both in owner- 
ship and in eremitic tastes as 


shown by our choice of contiguous 
cells. Intervening occupants, in- 
ferior to both of us in bulk, have 
left no trace. Of Birchmerian his- 
tory between the ursine and an- 
thropoid epochs nothing definite is 
known, save that, about the end of 
the former period, the primitive 
growth of evergreens on the slope 
of the mountain was cut over, to 
be succeeded by a thick growth of 
hard wood, closely ranged birches, 
maples and ashes, tall, straight and 
slender, which formed a jungle 
difficult to penetrate, when I first 
explored it in 1900. The yellow 
birch was the predominating tree, 
especially along the water-front of 
a third of a mile; hence the name. 
The thick woods have been judi- 
ciously thinned by discriminating 
selection of the fitted trees to sur- 
vive; in its present well-ventilated 
condition, the Birchmere woods 
rank with the élite in arboreal cir- 
cles of Oxford County. ... 

The Birchmere woods have many 
“stations” and re-echo with special 
canticles. Various view-points com- 
pel recitation of Te Deum laudamus 
and also of Benedicite, opera omnia 
—if you can keep the verses 
straight! (The memory of some 
persons of sixty-seven is like that 
of the school-boy, “the thing you 
forget with.”) But the best place 
of all, what a boy of the village 
called “the climax of Birchmere,” is 
a concrete seat on a ledge two hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the lake 
which is visible a mile in either di- 
rection, in a picturesque setting of 
trees and boulders, and command- 
ing a fine panorama of mountains 
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and hills. One can see miles of 
pleasant landscape in the joy of 
sunlight, the effect accentuated by 
soft shadows of passing clouds; in 
the trees, roofs of peaceful homes 
and two small mills. Yet even these 
mild reminders of human life re- 
call the restlessness; and on the 
mountain one is away from it all, 
and above it. In the distance and 
height there is comparative calm; 
and broad views give sense of pro- 
portion. Lying back, one may gaze 
through finite heights of pine into 
infinite depths of sky. .. . 
Strength and knowledge often 
come by processes of which we are 
unconscious, like growth in sleep. 
This is usually true of life in the 
open, precluding introspection, its 
constant changes and _ surprises 
compelling an outward gaze. It is 
always pointing to the surround- 
ing immensities; and the _ indi- 
vidual, perforce self-conscious in a 
world of men through the frictions 
with other personalities, loses him- 
self. In the expanses of the outer 
world, he glimpses those things 
which “flash upon the inward eye, 
the bliss of solitude.” .. . 
Birchmere is a place to feel 
Wordsworth—and also to make it 
impossible not to quote him. It lies 
in a “lake-country” teaching the 
same lessons as those which have 
classic expression in the English 
tongue in terms of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland. It is quite possi- 
ble to “wander lonely as a cloud” 
and encounter creatures as beguil- 
ing as daffodils, to be conscious of 
the influence of the outer world, 
beckoning to further vistas of vi- 
sion with suggestion only of that 
One Personality which pervades 
and transcends all space. “Be still, 
and know that I am God.” ... 
Birchmere, with entire lack of 
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past or future, simply points to 
heaven. Its views of overarching 
sky and spread of peaceful country 
carry imagination toward unseen 
forces above and behind, to angels, 
principalities and powers, to the 
eternal order, and to the Divine pur- 
poses in all creation. “Heaven and 
earth are full of the majesty of Thy 
glory. Hosanna in_ excelsis.” 
Bursts of praise from the high 
places. Ezxcelsa terrestria, signa 
celestium. Heaven may only be 
conceived in terms of human 
thought and spoken of in terms of 
earthly experience. St. John’s vi- 
sion is described in terms of 
prophetic imagery and of Jewish 
ceremonial. So many, who regard 
beauty as having sacramental 
quality, seek to apprehend the un- 
seen in terms of human vision. The 
physical heavens have their sugges- 
tions concerning the “heavenly 
places” of the Spirit. The universe 
is full of suggestions of “How much 
more”! “If God so clothe the grass, 
how much more you, O ye of little 
faith.” “Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither has it entered 
into the heart of man, what things 
God hath prepared for them that 
love Him.” We are assured that 
“faith will be lost in sight.” Is there 
not a correlative truth, that sight 
may and should lose itself in 
faith? 


—From Reveries of a Hermit. By Freperick 
Josern Kinsman (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co.). 
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EVEN UNTO THE CONSUMMATION 
OF THE WORLD 


THE next war, our pacifists as- 
sure us, will be the end of civiliza- 
tion. Of this civilization perhaps. 
To the humanist the destruction of 
the civilization which the humanist 
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has shaped may well be the final 
catastrophe. The Catholic can con- 
sole himself with the thought that 
from the sack of Rome and the Dark 
Ages emerged the sublime culture 
of Medizval Europe, and it is pos- 
sible that from the destruction of a 
civilization born of Liberalism there 
may yet emerge a renaissance of 
Catholic Europe... . 

Catholics are not alone in believ- 
ing that there is one, and only one, 
institution in the world which will 
outlast all earthly empires. It is 
less remarkable that this Catholic 
conviction should be shared by 
many non-Catholics in this age of 
disillusion than that the same un- 
easy suspicion should have dis- 
turbed the serenity of Liberal opti- 
mism in an age when Liberalism 
appeared destined to conquer the 
world. It was no Catholic but the 
greatest of Liberal historians who 
toyed with the possibility that the 
Papacy might outlive the British 
Empire. 

“There is not, and there never 
was on this earth, a work of human 
policy so well deserving of exami- 
nation as the Roman Catholic 
Church. The history of that Church 
joins together the two great ages of 
human civilization. No other insti- 
tution is left standing which carries 
the mind back to the times when 
the smoke of sacrifice rose from the 
Pantheon, and when camelopards 
and tigers bounded in the Flavian 
amphitheatre. The proudest royal 
houses are but of yesterday, when 
compared with the line of Supreme 
Pontiffs. That line we trace back in 
an unbroken series from the Pope 
who crowned Napoleon in the nine- 
teenth century to the Pope who 
crowned Pepin in the eighth; and 
far beyond the time of Pepin the 
august dynasty extends, till it is 
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lost in the twilight of fable. The 
republic of Venice came next in an- 
tiquity. But the republic of Venice 
was modern when compared with 
the Papacy; and the republic of Ven- 
ice is gone, and the Papacy remains. 
The Papacy remains, not in decay, 
not a mere antique, but full of life 
and youthful vigor. The Catholic 
Church is still sending forth to the 
farthest ends of the world mission- 
aries as zealous as those who landed 
in Kent with Augustine, and still 
confronting hostile kings with the 
same spirit with which she con- 
fronted Attila. .. . Nor do we see 
any sign which indicates that the 
term of her long dominion is ap- 
proaching. She saw the commence- 
ment of all the governments and of 
all the ecclesiastical establishments 
that now exist in the world; and we 
feel no assurance that she is not 
destined to see the end of them all. 
She was great and respected before 
the Saxon had set foot on Britain, 
before the Frank had passed the 
Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still 
flourished at Antioch, when idols 
were still worshipped in the temple 
of Mecca. And she may still exist 
in undiminished vigour when some 
traveller from New Zealand shall, 
in the midst of a vast solitude, take 
his stand on a broken arch of Lon- 
don Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s.” 

In this passage the insight of a 
great historian triumphs over the 
prejudices which he had acquired 
from his environment. To his con- 
temporaries this prophecy must 
have seemed an amusing extrava- 
ganza, and it is not surprising that, 
whereas Macaulay’s New Zealander 
has become proverbial, few who 
knew that Macaulay had foreseen 
the possibility that our Empire 
might pass, realize that he had also 
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and hills. One can see miles of 
pleasant landscape in the joy of 
sunlight, the effect accentuated by 
soft shadows of passing clouds; in 
the trees, roofs of peaceful homes 
and two small mills. Yet even these 
mild reminders of human life re- 
call the restlessness; and on the 
mountain one is away from it all, 
and above it. In the distance and 
height there is comparative calm; 
and broad views give sense of pro- 
portion. Lying back, one may gaze 
through finite heights of pine into 
infinite depths of sky. .-. . 
Strength and knowledge often 
come by processes of which we are 
unconscious, like growth in sleep. 
This is usually true of life in the 
open, precluding introspection, its 
constant changes and _ surprises 
compelling an outward gaze. It is 
always pointing to the surround- 
ing immensities; and the _ indi- 
vidual, perforce self-conscious in a 
world of men through the frictions 
with other personalities, loses him- 
self. In the expanses of the outer 
world, he glimpses those things 
which “flash upon the inward eye, 
the bliss of solitude.” .. . 
Birchmere is a place to feel 
Wordsworth—and also to make it 
impossible not to quote him. It lies 
in a “lake-country” teaching the 
same lessons as those which have 
classic expression in the English 
tongue in terms of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland. It is quite possi- 
ble to “wander lonely as a cloud” 
and encounter creatures as beguil- 
ing as daffodils, to be conscious of 
the influence of the outer world, 
beckoning to further vistas of vi- 
sion with suggestion only of that 
One Personality which pervades 
and transcends all space. “Be still, 
and know that I am God.” ... 
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past or future, simply points to 
heaven. Its views of overarching 
sky and spread of peaceful country 
carry imagination toward unseen 
forces above and behind, to angels, 
principalities and powers, to the 
eternal order, and to the Divine pur- 
poses in all creation. “Heaven and 
earth are full of the majesty of Thy 
glory. Hosanna in_ excelsis.” 
Bursts of praise from the high 
places. Evxcelsa terrestria, signa 
celestium. Heaven may only be 
conceived in terms of human 
thought and spoken of in terms of 
earthly experience. St. John’s vi- 
sion is described in terms of 
prophetic imagery and of Jewish 
ceremonial. So many, who regard 
beauty as having sacramental 
quality, seek to apprehend the un- 
seen in terms of human vision. The 
physical heavens have their sugges- 
tions concerning the “heavenly 
places” of the Spirit. The universe 
is full of suggestions of “How much 
more”! “If God so clothe the grass, 
how much more you, O ye of little 
faith.” “Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither has it entered 
into the heart of man, what things 
God hath prepared for them that 
love Him.” We are assured that 
“faith will be lost in sight.” Is there 
not a correlative truth, that sight 
may and should lose itself in 
faith? 


—From Reveries of a Hermit. By Freperick 
Joserpu KinsMAN (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co.). 
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UNTO THE CONSUMMATION 
OF THE WORLD 


EVEN 


THE next war, our pacifists as- 
sure us, will be the end of civiliza- 
tion. Of this civilization perhaps. 
To the humanist the destruction of 
the civilization which the humanist 
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has shaped may well be the final 
catastrophe. The Catholic can con- 
sole himself with the thought that 
from the sack of Rome and the Dark 
Ages emerged the sublime culture 
of Medizval Europe, and it is pos- 
sible that from the destruction of a 
civilization born of Liberalism there 
may yet emerge a renaissance of 
Catholic Europe. .. . 

Catholics are not alone in believ- 
ing that there is one, and only one, 
institution in the world which will 
outlast all earthly empires. It is 
less remarkable that this Catholic 
conviction should be shared by 
many non-Catholics in this age of 
disillusion than that the same un- 
easy suspicion should have dis- 
turbed the serenity of Liberal opti- 
mism in an age when Liberalism 
appeared destined to conquer the 
world. It was no Catholic but the 
greatest of Liberal historians who 
toyed with the possibility that the 
Papacy might outlive the British 
Empire. 

“There is not, and there never 
was on this earth, a work of human 
policy so well deserving of exami- 
nation as the Roman Catholic 
Church. The history of that Church 
joins together the two great ages of 
human civilization. No other insti- 
tution is left standing which carries 
the mind back to the times when 
the smoke of sacrifice rose from the 
Pantheon, and when camelopards 
and tigers bounded in the Flavian 
amphitheatre. The proudest royal 
houses are but of yesterday, when 
compared with the line of Supreme 
Pontiffs. That line we trace back in 
an unbroken series from the Pope 
who crowned Napoleon in the nine- 
teenth century to the Pope who 
crowned Pepin in the eighth; and 
far beyond the time of Pepin the 
august dynasty extends, till it is 
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lost in the twilight of fable. The 
republic of Venice came next in an- 
tiquity. But the republic of Venice 
was modern when compared with 
the Papacy; and the republic of Ven- 
ice is gone, and the Papacy remains. 
The Papacy remains, not in decay, 
not a mere antique, but full of life 
and youthful vigor. The Catholic 
Church is still sending forth to the 
farthest ends of the world mission- 
aries as zealous as those who landed 
in Kent with Augustine, and still 
confronting hostile kings with the 
same spirit with which she con- 
fronted Attila. ... Nor do we see 
any sign which indicates that the 
term of her long dominion is ap- 
proaching. She saw the commence- 
ment of all the governments and of 
all the ecclesiastical establishments 
that now exist in the world; and we 
feel no assurance that she is not 
destined to see the end of them all. 
She was great and respected before 
the Saxon had set foot on Britain, 
before the Frank had passed the 
Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still 
flourished at Antioch, when idols 
were still worshipped in the temple 
of Mecca. And she may still exist 
in undiminished vigour when some 
traveller from New Zealand shall, 
in the midst of a vast solitude, take 
his stand on a broken arch of Lon- 
don Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s.” 

In this passage the insight of a 
great historian triumphs over the 
prejudices which he had acquired 
from his environment. To his con- 
temporaries this prophecy must 
have seemed an amusing extrava- 
ganza, and it is not surprising that, 
whereas Macaulay’s New Zealander 
has become proverbial, few who 
knew that Macaulay had foreseen 
the possibility that our Empire 
might pass, realize that he had also 
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foreseen the fact that the Papacy 
will endure to the end. The Church 
will endure even though our chil- 
dren’s children lose their faith. The 
Church is making an ever deeper 
impression upon Japan, and it may 
be that the sun will set in the West 
and rise again in the East. In the 
Europe of the remote future Cath- 
olics may be driven back into the 
catacombs, but a Christian Japan 
may one day lead a Crusade to re- 
cover from the infidel and the bar- 
barian the holy places of Westmin- 


ster, Chartres and Cologne. 


—From Within That City. By Arnotp LuNN 
(New York: Sheed & Ward). 








A FISHER’s NET 


No Catholic will deny [that the 
Church has scandals]. She has ever 
had the reproach and shame of be- 
ing the mother of children unworthy 
of her. She has good children;— 
she has many more bad. Such is 
the will of God as declared from 
the beginning. He might have 
formed a pure Church; but He has 
expressly predicted that the cockle, 
sown by the enemy, shall remain 
with the wheat, even to the har- 
vest at the end of the world. He 
pronounced that His Church should 
be like a fisher’s net, gathering of 
every kind, and not examined till 
the evening. Nay, more than this, 
He declared that the bad and imper- 
fect should far surpass the good. 
“Many are called,” He said, “but few 
are chosen”; and His Apostle speaks 
of “a remnant saved according to 
the election of grace.” There is ever, 
then, an abundance of materials in 
the lives and the histories of Cath- 
olics, ready to the use of those op- 
ponents who, starting with the no- 
tion that the Holy Church is the 


work of the devil, wish to have some 
corroboration of their leading idea. 
Her very prerogative gives special 
opportunity for it; I mean, that she 
is the Church of all lands and of all 
times. If there was a Judas among 
the Apostles, and a Nicholas among 
the deacons, why should we be sur- 
prised that in the course of eighteen 
hundred years there should be fla- 
grant instances of cruelty, of un- 
faithfulness, of hypocrisy, or of 
profligacy, and that not only in the 
Catholic people, but in high places, 
in royal palaces, in bishops’ house- 
holds, nay, in the seat of St. Peter 
itself? Why need it surprise, if in 
barbarous ages, or in ages of luxury, 
there have been bishops, or abbots, 
or priests who have forgotten them- 
selves and their God, and served the 
world or the flesh, and have per- 
ished in that evil service? What tri- 
umph is it, though in a long line of 
between two and three hundred 
popes, amid martyrs, confessors, 
doctors, sage rulers, and loving fa- 
thers of their people, one, or two, or 
three are found who fulfil the Lord’s 
description of the wicked servant, 
who began “to strike the manserv- 
ants and maidservants, and to eat 
and drink and be drunk”? What 
will come of it, though we grant that 
at this time or that, here or there, 
mistakes in policy, or ill advised 
measures, or timidity, or vacillation 
in action, or secular maxims, or in- 
humanity, or narrowness of mind, 
have seemed to influence the 
Church’s action or her bearing to- 
wards her children? I can only say 
that, taking man as he is, it would 
be a miracle were such offences al- 
together absent from her history. 
—From Characteristics from the Writings of 
John Henry Newman. Arranged by Wr11AM 


Samuet Litry (New York: Scribner, Welford 
& Armstrong). 
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THE ForcING-GROUND OF 
COMMUNISM 


It is important to note that in the 
Joint Pastoral on the Apostolate of 
the Laity issued by the hierarchy of 
England and Wales on December 
13th, the chief stress is laid on the 
long-enduring and widely-spread so- 
cial injustice of our day, which has 
proved the forcing-ground of Com- 
munism and which has to be reme- 
died if Communism is to be ade- 
quately resisted. No doubt, man’s 
duties to his Maker form an essen- 
tial part of the true Apostolate, but 
the Bishops suggest that they are 
most effectively taught if man’s 
duties towards his fellow-man are 
insisted on first. For it is the toler- 
ance, and often the practice, of so- 
cial wrong by Christians that makes 
their message rightly suspect in the 
eyes of those that they would con- 
vert. Some fifty years ago Papal 
teaching and exhortation empha- 
sized this point. Leo XIII, aided by 
Ketteler, Manning and others, would 
have led a crusade for social jus- 
tice, but Catholics everywhere were 
in the grip of the Liberal economic 
tradition which regarded men as 
machines, and made profit-seeking 
the sole motive for industry. And in 
our own day, Pope Pius XI, Christ’s 
Vicar, has scourged the money- 
changers in language as bold and 
emphatic as was the action of 
Christ Himself in the Temple. Let 
us here note the significance of the 
fact that the first wholly public ac- 
tion of the Redeemer of the world— 
an act which aroused hostility only 
to be sated by His murder on the 


Cross— was an attack upon the 
fraudulent usury of contemporary 
Capitalists. These words of the 
Pope our Bishops repeat and under- 
score, expecting them to be used by 
their flocks as mottoes for their new 
Apostolate. The economic tradition 
of generations has to be shattered 
and the Christian view of the evils 
of our industrial system needs to be 
bravely asserted, at whatever risk 
of offending those who believe in it, 
and, as far as possible, put into ac- 
tion. “Much progress,” the Bishops 
acknowledge, “has been made in so- 
cial reform.” The enormous and 
growing expenditure on social serv- 
ices of every sort is witness to that 
fact. But, like the panis et circenses 
of ancient Rome, these vast sums 
are largely of the nature of pallia- 
tives—insurance against social revo- 
lution—and do not remove the real 
causes of social disorder, the sub- 
ordination of man to money, the de- 
struction of family life, the antago- 
nism of classes. It is the whole sys- 
tem that needs reform. 

These pages have often borne wit- 
ness to the efforts made by Catholics 
in the past to counteract the effects 
of Mammon-worship. Cardinal 
Manning started a tradition which 
has never died out, and we can boast, 
as few others can, of many commu- 
nities of men and women wholly de- 
voted to the practice of the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy, whose 
labours have for generations light- 
ened the lot of the destitute. And 
we have also given a due meed of 
praise in The Month to the splendid 
work of non-Catholic Christians, 
exemplified in countless institutions 
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devoted to social betterment. Even 
as we write (December 16th) a num- 
ber of prominent men and women 
have issued a manifesto on the ap- 
plication of Christian principles to 
democracy, which emphasizes the 
need to revise current economic doc- 
trines in the light of Christian teach- 
ing, and shows at any rate a clear 
sense of the truth that “in none 
other (than Christ) is there salva- 
tion,” even in the temporal order. 
It would seem that the deChristian- 
ization of society, emphasized by the 
communist revolt on the one hand, 
and on the other, the prevalence of 
usury, has gone far to convince the 
thoughtful that an end must be 
made of a system which has proved 
itself so completely incapable of se- 
curing the general welfare... . 

A survey of our performance, 
candidly conducted, must needs re- 
veal to us “salt” somewhat deficient 
in savour, “light” lacking abun- 
dance of oil: only the saints could 
stand such investigation without 
reproach, although paradoxically, 
they would be the first to reproach 
themselves. Yet a recognition of 
shortcomings is the first necessary 
step towards reform, and the Cath- 
olic, conscious of personal failure, 
can still aim, as St. Paul did, at suc- 
cess in the strength conferred by 
Christ’s victory. Even when he 
looks abroad and finds his incapac- 
ity reflected amongst his fellows, his 
confidence, rooted in faith, should 
remain unshaken. What he sees, 
indeed, brings little consolation. 
The Church is everywhere assailed, 
either by actual physical violence, 
or by the incessant hatred and con- 
tempt of the world, yet desertions 
from the Catholic forces are fre- 
quent, many who remain refuse to 
fight, and few of the rest do all that 
they might. We have Catholics of 
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every degree of luke-warmness— 
minimizers in doctrine, compromis- 
ers in morality, temporizers with 
the world, the over-hasty, the indif- 
ferent, the actually rebellious. .. . 
There are actually some German 
Catholics, priests and layfolk, will- 
ing to impair the comprehensive- 
ness of the Church by re-erecting 
the racial and national barriers 
which she glories in having thrown 
down. And apart from the ever- 
pressing sociological problem, in al- 
most every other department of hu- 
man activity—in art, literature, the 
Press, the family, politics, peace— 
wherein the absence of any fixed 
standard of right thinking and act- 
ing causes moral confusion, and 
where there is imperative need for 
that teaching with which Catholics 
are provided, how often do Cath- 
olics, through ignorance, pride or 
apathy, fail to give it, because so 
many members of the Church Mili- 
tant, though incessantly under fire, 
proclaim for themselves an unau- 
thorized truce. 

For our consolation, we may re- 
flect that these sinister phenomena 
are not new. The more elderly 
amongst us can recall how a few 
generations ago there were, as in 
our own time, not a few spectacular 
apostasies, several rebellious writ- 
ers who flouted the authority of the 
Church, others who in their novels, 
rejected Christian morality, critics 
who praised bad books, parents who 
jeopardized their children’s Faith in 
non-Catholic schools for the sake 
of worldly prospects, nationalists 
and militarists who put country be- 
fore conscience—the whole tribe of 
those who have lost all sense of the 
value of the Pearl of Great Price, 
and not learned the comparative 
worthlessness of the world’s best. 
These we shall always have with us, 
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the sorrow and the reproach of our 
Mother the Church, who, because 
there is hope while life remains, will 
not quench the flickering lamp-wick 
nor wholly break the reed that is 
bent. 

Their continued existence, how- 
ever, is occasion for inspiration 
rather than discouragement. If we 
ourselves were better Catholics, they 
might not be so lax. If we answered 
the challenge of our Faith and 
showed in our lives that, where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty, 
the slavery imposed on them by the 
world would be better realized. In 
any case, the individual’s first duty 
is to reform himself. The Bishops’ 
invitation to the Apostolate means 
that the whole of life can be and 
should be supernaturalized. There 
is a cynical proverb—“Be good, and 
you'll be lonely” which has enough 
truth in it to be a warning. The 
rejection of the vain pleasures of 
the world is meant only to leave 
time for the cultivation of true hap- 
piness. . . . The hierarchy has not 
yet disclosed in detail the scheme of 
co-ordinated Catholic action which 
will be set on foot in the course of 
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the year, but it pleads for an imme- 
diate increase in the membership of 
the various societies already exist- 
ing, all of which need reinforcement, 
and for a more generous support of 
the Catholic Press which, whatever 
its shortcomings, must always be, 
as their Lordships say, “our first 
jine of defence when any attack is 
made on religion, and the usual first 
source to which our people look for 
an answer to current objections and 
difficulties.” 

“My centre is yielding, my right 
retreating. Excellent: I attack.” 
The faithful and militant Catholic, 
surveying the forces of Antichrist 
ranged against the Church and al- 
ready partially victorious in both 
the Old World and the New, might 
do worse than recall those words of 
the brave and tenacious Foch. For, 
having conquered himself, he has 
already the victory in his grasp. It 
is now no longer he who lives and 
fights, but Christ who lives and 
fights in him. “This is the victory 
which overcometh the world, our 
Faith.” 


—Josepn Keatine, S.J., in The Month (Lon- 
don), January. 
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CATHOLIC YOUTH ORGANIZATION 
or New York 


By a Christmas letter to all the 
pastors of the Archdiocese, His 
Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York, desired 
the establishment in every parish 
of a permanent active organization 
for youth. The purpose of the Or- 
ganization is to provide for the con- 
structive use of leisure time by our 
young people. His Eminence called 
attention to the “apostles of dis- 
content,” who are daily growing 
more numerous and aggressive in 
their avowed purpose of “stealing 
our youth and training them to 
anarchy and atheism.” Their zeal 
was a challenge to us, the letter con- 
tinued. 

The Cardinal pointed with pride 
to the Catholic schools of New York 
that are educating nearly 115,000 
children, but his concern is for these 
children after they leave school, 
and for the thousands who attend 
public schools. The new Organiza- 
tion is designed to keep the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Faith alive in 
their hearts, and His Eminence 
called upon priests and people to 
coéperate in its program of activi- 
ties. 

The New York Organization will 
affiliate with other diocesan youth 
organizations throughout the coun- 
try that function under the same 
designation. The Rev. Dr. Edward 
Roberts Moore was named director, 
and the Rev. John J. Curry, assist- 
ant director. Fourteen associate 
moderators were named to direct 
the work in New York City and in 


Westchester County. The Catholic 
Youth Organization of Chicago, 
which has been in operation for 
several years under the direction of 
the Most Rev. Bernard H. Sheil, 
Auxiliary Bishop, served as _ the 
model for the work in New York. 
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CATHOLIC PrREss MONTH 


PLANS were laid in December for 
the more general observance this 
year of February as Catholic Press 
Month. The Most Rev. John Mark 
Gannon, Bishop of Erie, Pa., who 
was named Episcopal Chairman of 
the N. C. W. C. Press Department 
last November will deliver his first 
message to the Catholic press this 
month. Catholic Action, the official 
monthly of the N. C. W. C. News 
Service, in the January issue, of- 
fered a study plan for use during 
Catholic Press Month. 

The Most Rev. J. J. Hartley, Bish- 
op of Columbus, Ohio, is the Honor- 
ary President of The Catholic Press 
Association, and Mr. Vincent de 
Paul Fitzpatrick, editor of The Cath- 
olic Review, Baltimore, Md., is Presi- 
dent. This Association is directing 
the activities of Catholic Press 
Month. 


<i 
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DEATH OF BROTHER ANDRE 
OF MONTREAL 


At the advanced age of ninety- 
one, Brother André, lay brother of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross, 
died in the early morning of the 
Feast of the Epiphany. He had 
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been in poor health during most of 
his long life. Born of humble par- 
ents, one of twelve children, Alfred 
Bessette came to work at a mill in 
Connecticut as a young man, but 
returned to his native Canada and 
was accepted as a lay brother at the 
age of twenty-five and appointed to 
the College of St. Laurent in Mon- 
treal. Here he spent the rest of his 
life. 

With an intense devotion to St. 
Joseph always, Brother André was 
allowed to gather a small fund 
earned by his own labors and he 
built a shrine to St. Joseph near the 
College. This chapel was dedicated 
in 1904. It was a humble wooden 
structure fifteen by eighteen feet 
without windows and lighted only 
by skylights. The spring after it 
was opened pilgrimages began to 
be organized. For several years 
prior to the building of this little 
shrine large numbers of the sick 
and the distressed had been com- 
ing to see the porter of St. Laurent 
who told them to pray to St. Jos- 
eph, and, when his duties permit- 
ted, prayed with them in the Col- 
lege chapel. 

When Brother André died a 
$4,000,000 shrine on Mount Royal 
in honor of St. Joseph was nearing 
completion. It was estimated that 
he had been receiving 50,000 letters 
a year, and that sometimes as many 
as half a million people were gath- 
ered at the Oratory of St. Joseph. 
It is certain that many received 
favors both spiritual and temporal. 
The humble Brother came to be 
known as the “Miracle Man of Mon- 
treal,” but he always disclaimed 
any credit for the favors. The fu- 
neral Mass for the Holy Cross lay 
brother was celebrated in St. James’s 
Cathedral and his body placed in 
a mausoleum beneath the great 
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shrine which he began at the be- 
ginning of the century. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


— inn 
—_ 





PaTrRicK SCANLAN AWARDED MEDAL 


St. BONAVENTURE’S CoL_ece at Al- 
legany, N. Y., in the diocese of Buf- 
falo, inaugurated four years ago an 
award for outstanding achievement 
in Catholic Action. It was an- 
nounced in December that the 
medal for 1936 would be bestowed 
upon Mr. Patrick F. Scanlan, man- 
aging editor of The Brooklyn Tab- 
let, Catholic weekly of that diocese. 
The Franciscan Fathers of St. Bona- 
venture have bestowed the award 
previously upon ex-Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, Michael Williams, and 
Joseph Scott. In announcing their 
choice for last year they character- 
ized Mr. Scanlan as “a recognized 
leader among the Catholic journal- 
ists in this country,” and one whose 
“consistent and fearless defense of 
truth, justice and morality, has won 
for him a prominent place in the 
field of Catholic Action.” 

The medal will be conferred on 
February 7th at the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Club in Brooklyn and the 
function will be broadcast through 
WLWL and the N. B. C. 

Mr. Scanlan was born in the City 
of New York, October 7, 1894, and 
educated there and at St. Joseph’s 
College, Philadelphia. After teaching 
for a short time he became manag- 
ing editor of The Brooklyn Tablet 
in 1917, and his weekly column in 
that paper, “From the Managing 
Editor’s Desk,” is one of the high- 
lights in Catholic journalism in this 
country, and is widely read. Mr. 
Scanlan has been director of the 
Legion of Decency in Brooklyn since 
it was established there in 1933. 
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He is married and has two chil- 
dren. He has three brothers priests 
in the Archdiocese of New York, one 
of whom, Msgr. Arthur J. Scanlan, 
is president of St. Joseph’s Semin- 
ary, Yonkers. 

THE CATHOLIC WorLpD congratu- 
lates Mr. Scanlan and hopes he may 
long continue his courageous de- 
fense of Catholic rights. 


<- 
all 





Serious ILLNESS OF Pope Pius XI. 


Ear.y in December, His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XI., was stricken ill and 
at this writing he is in a serious con- 
dition though there seems to be no 
imminent danger of death. On 
May 31st the Supreme Pontiff at- 
tended a special Mass in St. Peter’s 
in the presence of some 40,000 peo- 
ple come to do honor to him on his 
seventy-ninth birthday. It was no- 
ticed that he seemed to feel the 
strain of the service and plans for 
him to bless the crowds in St. 
Peter’s Square were abandoned at 
the last minute. Yet as late as No- 
vember 13th His Holiness spoke for 
an hour to a gathering of 3,000 rep- 
resentatives of the Priests’ Mission- 
ary Union, 

At the beginning of December, 
however, Pope Pius was confined to 
his room. Asthma, from which he 
had been suffering became more 
acute, and there was a localization 
of uric acid in his left leg that caused 
severe pain, which, added to a vari- 
cose condition, confined him to bed. 
He continued to see his Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Pacelli, who had 
only just returned from his visit 
to America when the Pontiff was 
stricken, and he kept informed 
of world news and of happen- 
ings at the Vatican. As Christmas 
approached it was evident he could 
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not hold the usual Christmas Eve 
audience for the Cardinals and the 
members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
but, much to the astonishment of 
everyone, the Holy Father insisted 
on making a Christmas radio ad- 
dress to the world. 

From his sickbed, then, on Christ- 
mas Eve, at 12:30 in the afternoon, 
Pope Pius spoke with obvious ef- 
fort, on the spiritual joy he felt “on 
the return of these holy days,” and 
also of the deep sorrow that afflicted 
his paternal heart, “caused by the 
many great evils which in these 
days have fallen like a scourge on 
humanity, on civil society and on 
the Church.” He referred to his 
sorrow that “there still rages, with 
all its horror of hatred, of carnage 
and destruction, a civil war in 
Spain.” 

The Holy Father spoke sadly of 
“the malevolence of many misguid- 
ed enemies of that Divine Child 
Who desired to become a Man and 
dwell among us,” and he made clear 
that he was referring to “atheistic 
Communism.” His Holiness lament- 
ed the “false and fatal ideas,” domi- 
nating not a few,—“false and fatal, 
We say,” he continued, “for whoso- 
ever seeks to lessen or stamp out in 
the hearts of men and especially in 
the hearts of the young, faith in 
Christ and His divine revelation; 
whosoever seeks to portray the 
Church of Christ, custodian of di- 
vine promises, and by divine man- 
date teacher of the peoples, as an 
avowed enemy of national prosper- 
ity and progress, such a one is not 
only no builder of a prosperous fu- 
ture for humanity and his own 
country; on the contrary he is de- 
stroying the most effective and de- 
cisive means of defense against 
dreaded evils and he is, even though 
he know it not, working with those 
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against whom he believes and boasts 
that he is fighting.” 

Pope Pius spoke touchingly of his 
own illness. “This year, most be- 
loved sons,” he said, “the Divine 
Goodness is granting Us the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the prayers 
and work and sacrifices of all by a 
personal experience of suffering.” 
He thanked all who had prayed for 
him, and then continued: “Al- 
though what We have to suffer is 
very little indeed compared to that 
which so generously and painfully 
people suffer in the world; and com- 
pared with that, above all, which 
He Himself, the Head, the Founder 
and the King of this Divine Church 
had to suffer for Us, both in soul and 
in body, may He none the less deign 
to accept Our offering which We 
wish always to be in conformity with 
His most holy will.” 

The Supreme Pontiff in conclud- 
ing his address spoke of his gratifi- 
cation in recalling the happy events 
of the year 1936: “the Senate of 
the Church with the entire Italian 
Episcopate” that had come to re- 
joice with him at the beginning of 
this year of his long life; then, the 
Catholic Press Exhibition, the Pon- 
tifical Academy of Science, and the 
building of the new palace of the 
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Congregations. Two centenaries he 
recalled: the sixteenth centenary of 
the death of Pope St. Sylvester, and 
the nineteenth centenary of the con- 
version of St. Paul,—‘“of the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles, Vessel of Elec- 
tion, sublime and _ indefatigable 
teacher of Christian Faith, Rome 
glories to have heard the message 
alongside her first Pontiff and to 
have felt the swordstroke of one of 
his Epistles.” 

This address of the aged Pontiff 
was heard by millions all over the 
world, for radio stations in most 
countries carried the program, but 
no radio station in Germany car- 
ried the Pope’s Christmas message. 
According to an Associated Press 
dispatch, Baron Constantin von 
Neurath, the Reich’s Foreign Min- 
ister told the Papal Nuncio, Mon- 
signor Orsenigo, that the speech 
could not be broadcast over any 
German station in Germany. 

The day after Christmas the 
Pope’s condition was much worse 
and paralysis had spread over his 
entire left side. From that time the 
news varied from day to day, but 
there was no attempt to conceal the 
fact that His Holiness was gravely 
ill, and that there was little hope of 
his recovery. 











Our Contributors 


Music has been MICHAEL Mon- 
pAY’s chief interest, but that it does 
not engross his entire time and 
thought is evident from his present 
contribution, in which he seeks to 
explain the vs. in “Steel vs. Labor.” 
Mr. Monday won a scholarship on 
the Basselin Foundation to the 
Catholic University, where he re- 
cently completed his graduate year. 
He is a member of the American 
Guild of Organists and writes from 
the Sulpician Seminary in Wash- 
ington. 


Botu to CHRISTINE WHITING 
(Mrs. KENNETH R.) PARMENTER 
and to us have come comments 
from far and near on her last con- 
tribution (November, 1935), “How 
to be Happy Though Deaf.” Re- 
printed in pamphlet form and wide- 
ly distributed, it has encouraged 
many in bearing an affliction that is 
apt to take the joy out of life. With 
“A Touch of Sun,” Mrs. Parmenter 
reverts to her usual fiction form; 
she is preparing a volume of her 
short stories for publication. 


In our January, 1936, number, we 
introduced to our readers, Mrs. 
Epna S. So.iiars, recounting there 
her many literary achievements de- 
spite the grave handicap of blind- 
ness. Since then she has published 
several articles in a variety of fields, 
biography, early eighteenth century 
furniture, etc. Mrs. Sollars chanced 
to own a copy of Lincoln’s Pictorial 
Rail Splitter, the paper from which 
she draws most of the material for 
her interesting “Campaign Verse of 
Abraham Lincoln.” 


REPRESENTATIVE Of a culture that 
is fast disappearing under our pres- 
ent educational system of credits and 
hours, is CHARLES WILLIS THOMP- 
son. Therefore, when he interprets 
the present from his knowledge of 
the past, he is always well worth 
reading, especially so when, as in “A 
Page from Matthew Arnold,” there 
is a personal note injected. Mr. 
Thompson, author, critic and polit- 
ical correspondent, is well known in 
most of our current periodicals, sec- 
ular and Catholic. 


IRISHMEN have been pioneers in 
many literary enterprises through- 
out the centuries, so it is no surprise 
to learn from Mrs. HELEN M. Mc- 
CaDDEN, Pu.D., that one was “The 
Father of the American Book Fair.” 
Mrs. McCadden has been collecting 
material for a biography of this par- 
ticular Irishman for several years. 
We hope to see the work soon in 
print, as Mr. Carey would seem to 
have much to say to this generation. 


Tus is Rev. Josep B. Cope’s 
(“Grajal in Leén and its American 
Carmelite”) first appearance in our 
columns, though he is well known 
in Catholic literary and scholastic 
circles, and especially for his labors 
in the promotion of the cause of 
Mother Seton’s canonization. For 
several years after his ordination, 
Dr. Code was on the Faculty of his 
Alma Mater, St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa. In 1931 he went 
to Europe for research and study 
and in 1935 got his doctorate in 
history from Louvain. He is a Fel- 
low of the Royal Historical Society 
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and is at present teaching at the 
Catholic University. Dr. Code’s 
many published works include 
Elizabeth Seton, Great Foundresses, 
and the most recent, Queen Eliza- 
beth and the English Historians. 


CONTINUING the series on “The 
War of the Machines” begun last 
month with his study of Karl Marx, 
D. MARSHALL, English distributist, 
looks at two other Partisans of the 
Modern World with the clear eye of 
the Christian philosopher. 


ProBaBLy no other profession of- 
fers more tempting byways to the 
writer than that of the Bar. Wan- 
dering down one of these, the young 
Brooklyn attorney, LAWRENCE 
Lucey, whose name is seen so fre- 
quently of late affixed to articles of 
economic interest, has produced his 
very diverting “As You Will.” 


As his first contribution, PHILip 
H. Riey (“The Crime of Perseguida 
Street”) gives us in English a story 
by the Spanish novelist, Palacio 
Valdés, which has never before been 
translated. A native of Portland, 
Me., Mr. Riley holds his Ph.B. from 
the University of Chicago and his 
M.A. from Columbia. He taught for 
two years in Porto Rico and for the 
past twelve years has been an in- 
structor in the Spanish Department 
of the University of Notre Dame. 


CONTEMPORARY poets may take 
heart as they read Dr. A. J. App’s 
“How Six Famous Poets Were 
Treated” by the critics of other days. 
When he first wrote for us in 1932, 
Dr. App was Instructor in English 
at the Catholic University. Since 
1935 he has been Professor and 
Head of the English Department at 
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St. Thomas’s College, Scranton. Dr. 
App is the author of Lancelot in 
English Literature, and writes for 
America, The English Journal, etc. 


WHILE preparing a paper for The 
Colophon on James Gates Percival, 
Ropert P. Eckert, Jr., found so 
many references to the activities of 
Father Mazzuchelli that a latent in- 
terest was renewed and “A Mission- 
ary in the Wilderness” resulted. 
Mr. Eckert is a lawyer practicing in 
Freeport, Ill. He holds his A.B. and 
LL.B. degrees from Harvard and is 
a contributor to The American Book 
Collector, The Colophon, etc. 


NOTWITHSTANDING his success as 
an historical writer, WILLIAM 
THomMAsS WALSH is first and fore- 
most the poet. His “Battle Cry for the 
New Age” is another evidence of his 
particular gift for the difficult long 
poem. Dr. Walsh is putting the fin- 
ishing touches to his Life of Philip 
the Second, soon to be brought out 
by Sheed & Ward. EpitH (Mrs. 
GeorceE H.) Tatum (“In Nazareth”) 
is a widely published poet who finds 
her inspiration in many diverse 
themes. One of her poems, “Christ- 
mas Night,” which appeared in our 
pages several years ago, was set to 
music last year and sung by a 
chorus of two hundred and twenty- 
five voices at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and elsewhere throughout 
the country, and was broadcast over 
the N. B. C. network. “Sprigs from 
Calvary” brings back an old con- 
tributor, ALoysius CoLL, a Pitts- 
burgher by birth, now living in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. He has published 
two volumes of his collected verse, 
has collaborated in the writing of 
three histories and has had a wide 
range of literary experience. 
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Catholicism in England, 1535-1935. 
By David Mathew, Litt.D., M.A., 
F.S.A. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.50. 

The English Bishops and the Refor- 
mation, 1530-1560. By C. G. Morti- 
mer and S. C. Barber. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 8 s. 
6 d. 

Bishop Challoner. By M. Trappes- 
Lomax. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.00. 

A long time will pass before any 
similar volume replaces Father Da- 
vid Mathew’s richly informed, skill- 
fully written and ever interesting 
story of English Catholicism from 
the Reformation down to date. Es- 
pecially to be commended is his 
treatment of the many problems 
which confront the historian de- 
scribing the transition of Catholic 
into Protestant England. He con- 
denses into less than sixty pages an 
enlightening account of all those 
elements the interplay of which 
makes the change so hard to under- 
stand and so difficult to picture— 
the clergy, the court nobility, the 
country gentry, the peasants and 
the laborers. 

In the twenty years which pre- 
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ceded the reconciliation of England 
with Rome by Cardinal Pole, there 
had gradually formed a group of 
Catholics determined and active in 
political life. But as a whole, the 
Catholic party, unready to make 
personal sacrifices for the sake of 
religion was in process of slow dis- 
integration. Father Mathew treats 
briefly but clearly the effect on it of 
the mistakes made in Mary’s reign, 
of the growing intensity of perse- 
cution under Elizabeth, of the in- 
ternal misunderstandings, and of 
the unfortunate antithesis between 
national and religious loyalties cre- 
ated by Spanish interference. Tell- 
ing the whole story of four hundred 
years, in less than three hundred 
pages, the author perforce, has lit- 
tle to say about individual incidents, 
but reasonable readers will agree 
that he makes the most of his al- 
lotted space. He approaches vexed 
questions in a judicial spirit; he 
proclaims no extreme views; he is 
sparing of censure. Inevitably this 
leaves us uninformed with regard to 
details and even with regard to the 
attitude of the author himself upon 
many points; but given the limita- 
tions of the method enforced upon 
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him, he treats us well. Of particu- 
lar interest is the closing chapter 
dealing with the last quarter cen- 


tury. 


In contrast with the sweeping his- 
torical survey just named is 
Messrs. Mortimer and _ Barber’s 
elaborate intensive study which, 
with its table of descent, traces the 
direct succession of every English 
bishop from 1530 down to the most 
recent consecrations. Years of pa- 
tient research have gone into an ex- 
amination of the records of over a 
hundred bishops, showing which of 
them accepted the Protestant re- 
ligion and how, after the old hier- 
archy had come to an end, the 
Church in England was governed 
by archpriests and vicars apostolic 
until the restoration of the hier- 
archy. The book is filled with mi- 
nute information totally inaccessible 
to the average student of history. 
In addition it forms a definite exposé 
of the Anglican claim to apostolic 
succession. A brief appendix sums 
up the evidence for and against the 
consecration of Barlow. Another 
considers the bearing of the Ed- 
wardine ordinal on the question of 
Anglican orders. And a third takes 
up the alternative theories as to the 
line of descent from Bertrand de 
Turre to Warham (1323-1502). 
Students of the religious history of 
England have been placed under a 
considerable debt by the patient 
labor which has gone into this un- 
assuming volume. 


Concerning the importance of 
Bishop Challoner in the history of 
what may be called the pre-Wise- 
man English Church, there is no 
room for question. He looms as 
the great prelate who for nearly a 
half century was spiritual head of 
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the London district and easily the 
most prominent ecclesiastic of his 
day,—a day moreover, when do- 
mestic division and external diffi- 
culties brought the Catholic flock 
significant losses of membership. 
But for the influence of Bishop Chal- 
loner, those losses would have been 
far more vital. 

Neither is there room for discus- 
sion as to the value of Dr. Burton’s 
classical two-volume Life and Times 
of Bishop Challoner,—a comprehen- 
sive scholarly piece of workman- 
ship, indispensable to students of 
the period, but unfortunately long 
out of print, and therefore not easily 
accessible to the average reader. 
In view of this need, Mr. M. Trappes- 
Lomax, the able author of the Life 
of Pugin, has undertaken an abridg- 
ment of Dr. Burton’s work, sum- 
marizing the original two volumes 
within the compass of less than 
three hundred pages of fairly large 
print. It will be agreed among 
those competent to pronounce upon 
the matter that the author of the 
present volume would be well quali- 
fied to undertake an independent 
study of the period in which Bishop 
Challoner lived, to discuss from a 
new standpoint the theses held by 
Dr. Burton, and to throw light on 
various aspects of Challoner’s life, 
not clearly revealed in the classical 
biography. To all intents and 
purposes, however, the present 
book is nothing more than an 
abridgment. The author attempts no 
new research and ventures no per- 
sonal judgment on such questions 
as were left unanswered by Dr. 
Burton. As a mere abridgment, 
nevertheless, it is a well made and 
useful addition to our available 
literature on the history of the Eng- 
lish Church during the eighteenth 
century. J. McsS. 
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The Humane Psychology of Educa- 


tion. By Jaime Castiello, S.J., 
Ph.D. (Bonn). New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.50. 


It must be confessed that the 
sanity of education in this country 
has been preserved largely by peo- 
ple too dull to learn new ideas but 
possessed of some horse sense. It 
is they who have resisted the in- 
novators who have tried to turn us 
all into trained seals. But such a 
defense cannot last. We need a 
more intellectual defense. We need 
more excellent books like this ex- 
cellent book by Father Castiello. 

For practical purposes he divides 
man into three urges: the urge to 
think, the urge to create, the urge 
to be a self. He makes it quite clear 
that man has really the glory of 
these three urges. Experimental 
psychologists have tried to meas- 
ure these urges in laboratories. 
Father Castiello would not give up 
these experiments, but he attributes 
to them only such value as they 
have. Speaking of Dante’s intelli- 
gence he asks: “Does not the read- 
ing of just one Canto of the Divina 
Commedia tell us infinitely more 
about his style, his mental fibre .. . 
than the quantitative expression: 
Dante has an I.Q. of 170?” (p. 41). 
Neither are we going fully to ac- 
count for the poet Goethe in terms 
of heredity or glands. Still less 
shall we find it easy to discover a 
man’s integrity of character merely 
by chemical tests that show his re- 
action to emotions. Over and above 
these factors abides what cannot be 
mathematically measured, but con- 
cerning which we can learn by in- 
trospection, and by the observations 
such as Plato and Shakespeare 
made of human nature. Man by 
Father Castiello is not reduced to 
mere passivity. He remains, what 
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he has been before, a being, who not 
in spite of, but because of his en- 
vironment, is gloriously a person- 
ality. 

Glorious is a word I use, but not 
Father Castiello. His words are 
sober as fits a sober task, for after 
he has established man’s person- 
ality, he must show how it can be 
molded. In short what disciplines 
shall we inflict on students? 

Father Castiello must pick his 
way: he thinks carefully and writes 
carefully. He is far from confident 
that Latin and French are taught as 
they should be, yet he maintains 
they should be taught. Not that a 
mere knowledge of these two lan- 
guages enables a man “to scale any 
intellectual peak” (p. 192). Rather 
it is the nature of the ideals found 
in them, which if properly studied, 
make a man more of a man in order 
to be the better a Christian. 

Of course it is the better man 
rather than the better plumber or 
lawyer that Father Castiello is try- 
ing to make. This brings him into 
opposition with those who see voca- 
tional education as the only educa- 
tion. It brings him into opposition 
to them, and also into conversation 
with them. He tells them that they 
are partly right. It is well to learn 
crafts and methods, but even in 
learning these, an ethical ideal is 
necessary to give drive to the 
learner. The humane psychologist 
would make a good part-man by 
making a good whole-man. To do 
that is not easy. He must teach 
every subject in such a fashion that 
the intellectual habits learned can 
be carried from one field to another. 
In teaching languages, he must not 
merely train a student to use words; 
he must fit the student to receive 
from the languages an idealism and 
a sense of symmetry. He must turn 
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science into, what it is, an approach 
to God. He must turn philosophy 
into something more than a clear- 
headedness; that is into a contem- 
plation. History, science, sports, 
philosophy, religion, all go to the 
training of the humanely educated 
man. The utilitarian may use the 
same disciplines, but he asks too lit- 
tle from them: his conduct resem- 
bles that of a “man who would use 
mining land for pasture” (p. 138). 

Clarity, caution,—yes, there is a 
third quality in Father Castiello: 
audacity. His last chapter, an in- 
tegral part of the book, is “Christ, 
the Ideal of Christianity,” in which, 
after a manner, novel in our day, 
he can without discord write three 
pages on the Humanism of Jesus. 

D. S. 


The Odyssey of Francis Xavier. By 
Theodore Maynard. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 
One of the world’s great stories 

of heroism is that of Francis Xavier, 

a Basque nobleman and graduate 

of the University of Paris, in whom 

his older fellow student, the limping 
ex-soldier Ignatius Loyola, saw the 
slumbering fires of a_ spiritual 
genius, the potentialities of another 
Paul. With infinite patience and di- 
vine simplicity the soldier laid siege 
to the scholar’s heart, his sole 
weapon the burning query, “What 
doth it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” The siege was long, 
the victory momentous. Francis 
gave up his dreams of a scholar’s 
life and an ecclesiastical sinecure 

and made his vows on August 15, 

1534, the birthday of the Society of 

Jesus. 

Francis was slight, full of nervous 
energy, decisive; gracious of man- 
ner, keen-minded, and iron-willed. 
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Having made his great renunciation 
he surrendered everything but am- 
bition and that he bent to the divine 
purpose. As Alexander and Na- 
poleon burned to conquer earthly 
empires for their personal glory, 
Paul and Xavier burned to conquer 
spiritual empires for the glory of 
God. When King John of Portugal 
asked Ignatius to send a missionary 
to India he dispatched Francis, the 
flower of his little flock, with the 
admonition, “Go and set all on fire.” 

What followed was, as Dr. May- 
nard fittingly calls it, an odyssey. 
But it was an odyssey never to fade 
from men’s imaginations, for it was 
gorgeous with the color of the East, 
incredible in the vast distances 
traveled, the privations endured, 
the dangers run, the humiliations 
suffered, the iniquities challenged, 
and, in spite of everything, the 
spiritual triumphs achieved. It was 
to win souls that Francis laid me- 
ticulous plans, cultivated powerful 
friends, and established colleges on 
the rim of the world; for that he 
tended men ravaged by disease and 
with iron composure out-fronted 
death. 

True to his dream to convert Ja- 
pan, he spent two years there, years 
of incessant overwork, and then 
turned his thoughts to China not 
because the disappointing number 
of converts (from ten to fifteen 
hundred) discouraged him but be- 
cause he was convinced that only 
by converting the Chinese, to whom 
Japan paid reverence as the source 
of her culture, could he “turn the 
flank” of Japan. He made his 
preparations with amazing fore- 
sight and, refusing to be deterred 
by unexpected obstacles and a pre- 
science of disaster, embarked at 
long last for China. But God had 
other plans and on December 3, 
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1552, he died of fever in a wretched 
hovel at Sancian within sight of 
China. “The first glimmer of 
dawn,” says Dr. Maynard finely, 
“touched the edge of the sea with 
gold; but the clouding eyes did not 
see it, for they were now gazing at 
the Light of the World.” 

Dr. Maynard is uniquely equipped 
to tell this tale. Reared in India he 
knows the scenes among which 
Francis labored; a scholar, he un- 
derstands that Francis’ scholar- 
mind helps to explain him; a poet, 
he re-creates the Basque country of 
Francis’ boyhood, the sprawl and 
riot of the University of Paris in 
the early sixteenth century, the 
filthy ships and starveling fare 
which even a Papal Nuncio had to 
endure in a twelve months’ voyage 
across the world. All these things 
he makes real and by a miracle of 
sympathetic understanding he re- 
creates for us the spirit of his in- 
trepid hero until it seems to hover 
about these glowing pages, humble, 
fiery, intrepid, deathless. 

J. J. R. 


More Poems. By A. E. Housman. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00. 

In 1896 appeared a slender vol- 
ume entitled, A Shropshire Lad, 
which contained sixty-three lyrics 
so arresting in their beauty, so 
poignant in their sadness that by 
the time a second collection ap- 
peared from the same hand (Last 
Poems, 1922) the first had become 
aclassic. The poet, A. E. Housman, 
professor of Greek at Cambridge 
University, a recluse if not an eccen- 
tric, announced that the second lit- 
tle volume would be his last and it 
was only after his death in May, 
1936, that the public which had ac- 
claimed Housman one of the few 
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great poets of our time, learned that 
he had sanctioned a posthumous 
volume, intrusting the task to his 
brother Laurence and charging him 
to include in it no poems which 
seemed inferior to the average of the 
two earlier collections. The volume 
under review, containing forty- 
eight lyrics, is the result. 

When we learn that virtually all 
these poems were in existence when 
A Shropshire Lad and Last Poems 
were published we cannot be sur- 
prised to find that this third collec- 
tion is inferior to the former two. 
Obviously A. E. Housman’s instinct 
for his finest work had not betrayed 
him: he had given to the public 
while he lived all his fastidious taste 
approved. To call these present 
lyrics inferior is not to condemn 
them. As a matter of fact they are 
all remarkable for artistry, for 
economy of words, for beauty, and 
for the endless variety of ways in 
which they proclaim Housman’s 
cardinal theme: the inevitability 
and desolating finality of death. 
But for the most part they lack the 
glamour, the poignancy, the en- 
chantment of the others. There is 
no “moan of Thessalian seas” in 
their cadences, no startling beauty 
comparable to 


“Wake: the silver dusk returning 

Up the beach of darkness brims, 
And the ship of sunrise burning 

Strands upon the eastern rims.” 


Only once or twice is there such 
magic as we found in “star-filled 
seas,” in voices that cry “down the 
sighing wind in vain,” in flowers 
that “stream from the hawthorn on 
the wind away,” or shadows of 
night that “drown in the golden del- 
uge of the morn.” Some of these 
new lyrics, such as XX, XXX, and 
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XXXI, might have awakened 
thoughts that lie too deep for tears; 
the Housman of A Shropshire Lad 
and Last Poems, like his favorites, 
Tennyson and Christina Rossetti, 
would have stirred us so. Did the 
poet exclude them from the earlier 
volume because he was conscious 
that they failed, though by a hair’s 
breadth? 

One poem in the new collection 
deserves special mention; perhaps it 
is not by accident that it comes 
first. It is significant for reveal- 
ing that once at least Housman’s 
unfaith troubled him, that once at 
least he longed to find—like his fel- 
low pessimist Hardy at the Christ- 
mas Crib—a ray of hope at Easter. 
Hardy’s Christmas poem is wistful, 
Housman’s Easter Hymn is passion- 
ate; more, it is breath-taking in its 
beauty and its anguish, the single 
haunting poem in a volume sur- 
passed in its kind only by the earlier 
volumes from the same hand. 

3. 3 B 


The Bible. Designed to be Read as 
Living Literature. The Old and 
the New Testaments in the King 
James Version. Edited by Er- 
nest Sutherland Bates. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 

The Holy Bible. An Abridgment 
and Rearrangement. By Ronald 
A. Knox. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $3.00. 

In his introduction Mr. Bates 
tells us that although the Bible is 
to-day esteemed more highly than 
ever as pure literature, it is not read 
as it formerly was. From the 
standpoint of culture he deplores 
the ignorance of the average college 
student regarding the most im- 
portant of the world’s books. He 
blames this ignorance on the liter- 
ary format in which the Bible has 


come down to us, and criticizes 
sharply, citing Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, the absurdities of the ac- 
cepted arrangement and presenta- 
tion. Why not attribute it to the 
bankruptcy of Biblical Protestant- 
ism? 

We have no fault to find with the 
make-up of the book, which, al- 
though a bit bulky to handle, is ex- 
cellent. But we do object to the edi- 
tor’s comments, which reveal on 
every page the anti-Christian bias 
of the rationalist higher critic. 

We object to Mr. Bates’s arbi- 
trary omission of whole books 
(Chronicles, sixty-nine of the 
Psalms, First and Second Timo- 
thy); to his classing as fiction Ruth, 
Esther, Tobias, Jonas; to his presen- 
tation of the legendary Second 
Isaiah, and his denial of St. John’s 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel; to 
his styling Esther “a scheming con- 
cubine,” St. Paul “a latent fanatic,” 
and our Savior “the great revolu- 
tionary humanitarian”; to his amaz- 
ing discovery of the complete con- 
tradiction between First Corinthians 
and Romans, and, shades of Luther, 
of the pretended opposition between 
St. Paul and St. James on justifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Bates is in no sense a Biblical 
scholar. Why then use the Bible, 
as Tyndale did in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as a medium to undermine the 
faith of his readers. Is it honest to 
call Ezechiel puerile and repellent, 
Sophonias a false prophet, the au- 
thor of Ecclesiastes an heretical 
Jew, and St. Paul the creator of 
Christianity as a world religion? 
We cannot recommend this book. 


Father Knox holds with Mr. Bates 
that to-day “most people do not 
read the Bible,” because of its for- 
mat and because of its length. He 
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does not mention the chief reason 
—the spread of modernism which 
questions the inspiration of the sa- 
cred books. 

As a first step to the reading of 
the Bible in its entirety, Father Knox 
in this abridgment has reduced the 
text to one-third of its present 
length, omitting what the modern 
reader might find tedious or ob- 
scure. The Bible is divided into 
thirty-six chapters, twenty-eight 
for the Old Testament and eight for 
the New. The columns and verses 
are no more; each chapter is divided 
into sections and sub-sections ac- 
cording to subject matter. 

The editor’s plan is to give the 
gist of the Bible as it sets forth the 
scheme of our redemption; to show 
how the Old Testament prepares 
the way for Christ, the Messias of 
the Jewish people. 

On what principle Father Knox 
omits certain passages is beyond us. 
Why over one hundred of the 
Psalms are ignored, and important 
parts of Job, Ezechiel and St. Paul 
are omitted, is hard to understand. 
We grant, however, that no two 
men in the world would agree re- 
garding the compilation of a Bible 
abridgment. Personally we would 
prefer the whole Bible in modern 
format and type on the plan of Mr. 
Bates’s bulky volume. B. L. C. 


La Cathédrale Vivante. Par Louis 
Gillet. Paris: E. Flammarion. 
12 fr. 

Cathedral. By Helen Huss Park- 
hurst. Boston; Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $4.00. 

Most of the great Cathedrals of 
Europe live in the vivid pages of M. 
Gillet, a master of French prose, 
whose writings have been crowned 
by the French Academy, but special 
attention is paid to the Gothic and 
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Romanesque Cathedrals of France, 
—Paris, Reims, Chartres, Amiens, 
Beauvais, Le Mans, Laon, Bourges, 
Troyes, Mont Saint Michel, Poitiers, 
Périgueux. 

Gillet tells us that he does not 
write as an architectural expert, 
but as a man who has read the 
classic works of Didron, Viollet-le 
Duc, Cahier, Choisy, Quicherat, 
Brutails, Virey and M4le, and who 
has visited the churches he de- 
scribes. He writes of the sites 
chosen, of the bishops who planned 
and the artists who realized the 
bishops’ dream, of the marvelous 
beauty of piers, arches, facades, 
portals, spires, naves and choirs; 
of the symbolism manifest and the 
lessons taught the people by stained 
glass, paintings, frescoes and sculp- 
ture. 

Above all, he writes in glowing, 
poetical language of the soul of the 
cathedral, of the faith it inspired, 
of the love of God and His saints it 
pictured forth; of the battles fought 
for it; of the kings consecrated in 
its sanctuary; of the people who 
contributed their monies and their 
labors in its building; of the mira- 
cles wrought under its roof; of the 
history recorded under its walls. A 
delightful book—the work of a 
consummate artist, a true poet, and 
an ardent Catholic. 


In the preface to her work Miss 
Parkhurst declares that she does 
not in the narrower sense offer us 
an architectural study of the cathe- 
dral; her theme is the cathedral 
“viewed in the larger context of 
poetry, music, legend, ritual and 
symbolism.” 

As a matter of fact she is at her 
best in describing the architectural 
beauties of the Romanesque and 
Gothic cathedrals of France, and at 
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her poorest in picturing the cathe- 
dral “as the focus and mirror of 
medieval life.” Unlike Gillet, she 
writes as an outsider, handicapped 
by ingrained prejudices which blur 
her vision of the Middle Ages. 
She pictures it as “an age of 
omnipresent servitude,” when Cath- 
olics adored the Virgin and ascetic 
women wrote of the love of Christ 
in language that revealed the erotic 
imagery of the Song of Songs; when 
men were obsessed with the fear of 
death; when theologians evolved 
the Sacraments by slow accretions 
and elaborations. 

The author writes a good deal of 
nonsense about pagan Christs, pa- 
gan Virgin Mothers, pagan Trinities, 
pagan rites and feasts, as if for- 
sooth Christianity borrowed there- 
from her doctrine and her worship. 

The bibliography is most meager. 
Why is no mention made of Eliza- 
beth O’Reilly’s How France Built 
her Cathedrals, or of Elizabeth Pen- 
nell’s French Cathedrals? They 
cover the same ground. a &.¢ 


In the Steps of St. Paul. By H. V. 
Morton. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.50. 

A pilgrimage with notebook in 
hand to the places visited by St. 
Paul is not Mr. Morton’s chief quali- 
fication for the writing of this book. 
In addition to an acquaintance with 
the most important works in Eng- 
lish bearing upon his subject, he 
has a familiarity with the territory 
of the Pauline Mission journeys, 
gained in the course of four distinct 
trips to the Near East. Further and 
most noteworthy, he possesses a 
marked degree of spiritual sympa- 
thy for his sibject. Readers who 
know his other writings, need not be 
told of his easy and charming style, 
simple and unaffected, vivid and at 


times rising to the level of real elo- 
quence, as for example, when he de- 
scribes Paul before Festus, or when 
he records his impressions at the 
foot of the Parthenon. All in all, 
one doubts if there is any book 
available to the English reader 
which will serve better as an intro- 
duction to the background of St. 
Paul’s life and writings. 

Starting out from Jerusalem, the 
author goes on to Damascus and 
then as far as Tarsus and the Ci- 
lician gates; visits Aleppo and An- 
tioch and Seleucia; sails to Cyprus 
in a cargo boat, then motors to the 
ruins of the temple of Aphrodite 
near Paphos; visits Iconium, ex- 
plores the neighborhood of Pisidian, 
Antioch, Lystra and Derbe, voyages 
to Mitylene, notes the spot at Neapo- 
lis where St. Paul first set foot in 
Europe, and the stream near Phi- 
lippi in which Lydia was baptized; 
finds the Athens of St. Paul at the 
Areopagus; looks into the excava- 
tions begun at Corinth in 1896 by 
the American School of Classical 
Studies; and after a visit to Ephe- 
sus, crosses to Palestine again to put 
up at the Hospice of the Carmelite 
Fathers on the Point of Carmel, 
high above the Bay at Haifa. He 
then takes ship to Malta and on to 
Naples; and near Rome he ends his 
journey at the Tomb of St. Paul. 

Interspersed throughout this 
travelogue, we find not only pic- 
turesque descriptions, and those 
frequent little human touches char- 
acteristic of Mr. Morton, but also a 
careful, brief lesson at the beginning 
of each chapter telling of St. Paul’s 
connection with places about to be 
described, so that the Epistles are 
framed in an almost perfect setting 
for the non-technical reader. A 
word of praise should be added for 
the maps on the front and back 
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covers and the twenty-five hand- 
some illustrations reproduced from 
photographs. J. McS. 


Autumn in the Valley. By Mrs. Win- 
throp Chanler. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.00. 

Two years ago, Mrs. Winthrop 
Chanler’s first book, Roman Spring, 
appeared, and was hailed by all as 
a particularly happy venture in 
autobiography. The author, born 
Margaret Terry, niece of Julia Ward 
Howe, half-sister of Marion Craw- 
ford, took us as far as the turn of 
the century, and there left us 
clamoring for more. The more has 
now been vouchsafed us. In Au- 
tumn in the Valley, a felicitous title, 
the author describes for us her home 
in northern New York, whence we 
hear the Chanler children growing 
up lustily, the horn of the Genesee 
Valley Hunt, and the bell of Mrs. 
Chanler’s chapel, proclaiming to the 
countryside her faithful Catholi- 
cism. But such a good cosmopoli- 
tan as she could never remain long 
even in her much beloved Sweet 
Briar Farm, so here, as in the other 
volume, she takes us with her also 
to the Old World, and delving once 
more into her rich store of memo- 
ries, shows us new beauties and 
opens doors through which, with- 
out her, we could never venture. 

Like many another who has lived 
for any length of time in the Eter- 
nal City (and our author was born 


there), Mrs. Chanler has gone 
through life trailing clouds of 
glory. It is to be regretted that she 


began so late to write, though per- 
haps it is to this fact that we owe 
a unique and entrancing style, 
without pretense or self-conscious- 
ness. She does not talk down to 
her public, and has the natural art 
of flattering by her confidence, by 
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the charming intimacy of her rela- 
tion. Her highly cultivated mind is 
prodigal of its treasures on every 
page, and the sparkle of her humor 
runs to and fro to delight us per- 
petually. 

It would be difficult to overrate 
Mrs. Chanler’s value as an apolo- 
gist. Would that all amateur cham- 
pions of the Faith had her gift for 
mingling conciliation with a fine 
instinct for knowing where to stop 
this side of heterodoxy! Her re- 
ligion, from the time of her conver- 
sion, had taken possession of her 
mind and heart, and with the one 
or the other, as occasion demanded, 
was defended by her, in season and 
out. Among her legion of friends 
have been Theodore Roosevelt, 
Henry James, Henry Adams, Edith 
Wharton, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Judge Cardozo, and countless others, 
all of whom, we like to think, 
learned a little more about the Cath- 
olic Church from association with 
one who, a child of Rome and of 
New England, showed them that the 
twain could meet. e. 6 &@ 


Dear Dark Head. By Helen Landreth. 
New York: Whittlesey House- 
McGraw Hill Book Co. $2.75. 
Helen Landreth, who a scant ten 

years ago knew nothing of Ireland, 

to-day gives us that country’s “in- 
timate story,” and while necessarily 
superficial it is surprisingly well 
done. She has caught the spirit of 
the Gael, made excellent use of her 
considerable reading, and produced 
a well conceived, well written 
study. Its clarity, it is true, has 
been attained by a drastic fore- 
shortening which tempts one to 
murmur with the late C. E. Mon- 
tague, “only too clear.” The tangled 
skeins of the past are not so easily 
disentangled. However if one does 
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not read with a critical historical 
sense, one cannot but enjoy the 
swiftly moving colorful story which 
this newly gained lover of Ireland 
unfolds. 

Miss Landreth’s standpoint is 
that of the Separatist tradition 
which stems from the Irish Republi- 
can Brotherhood and flowers in 
Sinn Fein. It is a popular and natu- 
ral one towards which the senti- 
ment of all Irish born inclines, but 
in the cold light of historic fact it 
presents certain difficulties. It 
knits the Gaelic revival of modern 
times to the great Gaelic culture 
which died with the Flight of the 
Earls—note the author’s significant 
omissions between the Flight and 
the growth of Sinn Fein—and at- 
tempts to bury all else in oblivion. 
Stubborn facts remain: for instance 
this reviewer’s gardener, Irish to 
the backbone, a Catholic, a peasant, 
and never out of an Irish county, 
has the black Cromwellian name of 
Nathaniel Blackwell. He is one of 
thousands, high and low, who are 
Irish but not Gaelic and they cannot 
be consigned to oblivion. There is 
much mixed blood in Ireland—more 
Irish than a third generation Ger- 
man here is American—which so- 
ciologically, historically and po- 
litically, cannot be ignored, any 
more than the circumstances which 
produced it. Again, while in Eliza- 
beth’s reign the nationalistic clash 
of Saxon and Gael is stressed (at a 
time when the concept of nation- 
ality was but new born), the larger 
view which sees new cultures 
sweeping over old on a continental 
scale is ignored. It is brought out 
by Mr. Dawson in general and by 
David Mathew in particular in Celtic 
Peoples and Renaissance Europe. 
Lastly, it is not factual to relegate 
to a minor réle Parnell, O’Connell 
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and Redmond, men who repre- 
sented Irish realities in their time. 
The author, like most converts, 
is full of zeal and is imperious in 
her denial of even a fragment of 
truth or patriotism to any but her 
school. Nevertheless Dear Dark 
Head. is a delightful book and de- 
serves to be read; it would not be in 
character if it did not contain the 
seeds of controversy. B. M. O'R. 


Collected Poems. By Ford Madox 
Ford. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. 

Mr. Ford rather aptly character- 
izes much of his verse in one of the 
dedication pieces in this volume: 
“His rhymes are false, his metres 
twist like sinners crippled by the 
gout.” Some of his rimes are an- 
noyingly obtrusive: “Christmas” 
and “missed Mass,” “gain by it” and 
“rain by it,” “changes” and “strange 
is.” He can employ such expres- 
sions as “most mellowest sound”; 
and he can be guilty of such overly 
sibilant lines as “Let but a sound 
sound in the seven acres that sur- 
round.” 

In an interesting preface to the 
1911 edition of his poems—a pref- 
ace appended to this present edi- 
tion—he confesses, indeed, that he 
has never trusted himself to make 
a selection of his work. This is un- 
fortunate, for many of these poems 
might have been omitted: “On 
Heaven,” for example, that long 
piece which in England was with- 
drawn for a time because the Home 
Secretary thought it blasphemous; 
several of the shorter verses which 
are positively prosaic; and several 
which illustrate, apparently, Mr. 
Ford’s own dictum that it is “better 
to be vulgar than affected.” 

On the other hand, much of his 
poetry is highly distinguished: such 
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poems as “The Silver Music,” with 
its melodic loveliness; “The Three- 
Ten,” with its effective use of in- 
ternal rime; monologues suggesting 
the irony of Meredith or the somber 
richness of Hardy; several graceful 
ballads; and such moving short 
plays as Persévérance d’Amour. 
Poems like these cover many of Mr. 
Ford’s prosodic sins; but the collec- 
tion as a whole must make us wish 
that Mr. Ford’s creative intelligence 
had been complemented by a more 
sound critical judgment. —_c. _Mcc. 


The Canon Law of Wills. An His- 
torical Synopsis and Commen- 
tary. By Rev. Jerome D. Han- 
nan, J.C.D. Philadelphia: The 
Dolphin Press. $3.50. 

Canonical Evidence in Marriage 
Cases. By Rev. Francis Wanen- 
macher, J.C.D. Philadelphia: 
The Dolphin Press. $3.50. 
Lawyers and priests will be inter- 

ested in these scholarly disserta- 

tions presented by the authors for 
their doctorate in Canon Law at the 

Catholic University of America. 
Dr. Hannan declares in his fore- 

word that the Code provides no ex- 

plicit guidance on many of the prob- 
lems that inevitably arise in the ad- 
ministration and execution of wills. 

It says nothing explicitly of the 

shares of the natural heirs, of the 

age required in the testator, of the 
degree of mental capacity requisite, 
of the effect of undue influence, of 
the formalities of revocation, of 
definiteness as to beneficiary, or of 
the essential character of bequest 
for Masses. To decide these and 
similar questions calls for a knowl- 
edge of the principles of Roman 

Law, Canon Law and the laws of 

the different states. This is afforded 

us by this detailed and original 
study. 
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Dr. Wanenmacher, Pro-Synodal 
Judge of the Diocese of Buffalo, 
writes a_ scientific and practical 
commentary of Canons 1726-1878 
of the fourth book of the Code, 
which deals with the evidence re- 
quired in marriage trials. Part I. 
discusses the introduction of the 
suit, the summons, the joinder of 
issue, and the questioning. Part 
II., the definition and kinds of con- 
fession, of witnesses and testimony, 
of experts, of documents, of pre- 
sumptions, and of oaths. Part III. 
the publications of the proceedings, 
the conclusion of the trial, and the 


discussion of the evidence. We 
found the volume a safe guide. 
B. L. C. 


The Complete Works of Shakespeare. 
Edited by George Lyman Kitt- 
redge. New York: Ginn & Co. 
$6.00. 

So far as we can now see, this vol- 
ume is definitive in its field. By a 
fresh collation of folios and quar- 
tos, aided by a judicious acceptance 
of the conjectures of modern schol- 
ars, and capped by his own match- 
less knowledge of Elizabethan Eng- 
lish, Professor Kittredge has pro- 
duced a text that is closer to what 
Shakespeare actually wrote than 
any heretofore published. A brief 
introduction accompanies each 
play, and gives, so far as it can be 
determined, the date of its publica- 
tion, the sources of the plot, and 
sound views on interpolations. The 
volume also contains the sonnets 
and all the other poems of Shake- 
speare, with similar introductions. 

Professor Kittredge is generous 
in ascribing to Shakespeare pas- 
sages and even plays that other 
scholars have refused to believe 
were his. Realizing that Shake- 
speare was not only the supreme 
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dramatist, but also a robust citizen 
of a robust age, Professor Kitt- 
redge is convinced that even Titus 
Andronicus came from his pen. Yet 
he remains judicial. When internal 
evidence—as in the case of Henry 
VIII. points not only to a collabo- 
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rator but to another author, Profes- 
sor Kittredge unhesitatingly hands 
the play to Fletcher. 

The book is invaluable as a 
source of reference for the history 
and the text of everything written 
by Shakespeare. M. C. L. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: Job the Man Speaks 
With God. By Rev. Peter Lippert, 
S.J. Translated by George N. Shus- 
ter (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.50). The man Job who 
speaks with God in this volume is 
not an individual relating his per- 
sonal confessions, but the man of 
all ages—“man struggling for the 
quest of God, praying in anguish, 
unable to cease looking for God be- 
cause God is the passion of his be- 
ing.” In eloquent and moving lan- 
guage that reveals on every page 
the profound theologian and the de- 
vout mystic, Father Lippert, whose 
recent death we regret, tells us of 
God the Eternal, Infinite Being, the 
Word Incarnate Who has con- 
quered sin and death and Satan, the 
Omnipotent Love Who made the 
world of nature and of grace. Not 
as a scholar with a thesis to prove, 
but as a prophet who speaks in the 
name of God and sees all things in 
His divine light, the author dis- 
cusses the fact of miracles, the 
reality of the supernatural, the di- 
vinity of Christ and His Church, the 
office of the priesthood, the “all 
brightness and all lustre of joy” in 
the eternity which rewards those 
who answer love with love. 

Jean-Baptiste Debrabant. By Alice 
Curtayne (Paterson, N. J.: St. An- 
thony Guild Press. $1.00). In view 
of the Golden Jubilee last year of 
the Congregation of the Holy Union 
of Sacred Hearts in the United 


States, Alice Curtayne, a pupil of 
the Holy Union Sisters in South- 
ampton, England, has written a 
brief sketch of the life and labors of 
the Abbé Debrabant, its saintly 
founder. Her work is modeled in 
great part on the detailed biography 
of Msgr. Laveille of Meaux, pub- 
lished by Pierre Téqui of Paris in 
1922. From the human standpoint 
the Abbé Debrabant had no qualifi- 
cations to found a teaching order. 
From the divine standpoint he was 
a genius—humble, devout, perse- 
vering, in spite of injustice and 
persecution. Realizing, despite his 
Bishop’s opposition, the need of a 
Congregation of religious women to 
combat the forces of ignorance and 
irreligion dominant in the France 
and Belgium of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Abbé Debrabant wrote the 
rule of the Holy Union, tested it for 
years, and had it approved by the 
Bishop of Cambrai and by the Holy 
See. To-day his Congregation num- 
bers 1,400 members, scattered the 
world over—France, Belgium, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Italy, West Africa, 
the Lesser Antilles, South America 
and the United States. 

Le Sacrement de l’Unité. By Rev. 
F. Charmot, S.J. (Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer. 12fr.). This scholarly 
treatise describes the intimate union 
of Christians in the Mystical Body 
of Christ manifested in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. The author shows an 
adumbration of this unity in the 
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sacrifices of the Old Law, and its 
consummation in the Incarnation, 
Redemption and the Mass of the 
New. With the priest at the altar 
who consecrates the host we offer 
the Holy Victim of Calvary, and the 
Church in Purgatory and Heaven 
participates with us in the unique 
oblation of the Lamb of God. A 
book in a thousand for meditation 
and spiritual reading; a book in- 
valuable to the preacher of the Gos- 
pel. It is remarkable for its excel- 
lent Scriptural commentary of both 
Old and New Testaments, for its apt 
citations from our best theologians 
and for its ardent piety. 


History: The Molly Maguire 
Riots. By J. Walter Coleman (Rich- 
mond: Garrett & Massie. $3.00). For 
seven years, the author collected at 
first hand the material for this study 
of the anthracite district between 
1850 and 1880. It served him for 
his M.A. and Ph.D. theses and now 
appears in a book which is, unfor- 
tunately, as dry as it is tolerant and 
painstaking. Even the question of 
the Molly Maguires’ actual existence 
is left conjectural. In the nineteenth 
century, the Pennsylvania Com- 
panies outlawed Labor Unions and 
exploited raw labor. Wretched 
wages and shocking living condi- 
tions drove the miners to covert acts 
of violence and secret organizations. 
The Irish miners, who were late ar- 
rivals and suffered uncomfortable 
discrimination at the hands of the 
English and Welsh foremen, banded 
themselves together in the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians to which a Pin- 
kerton detective, hired by the Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing R.R., gained admission. It was 
on the contradictory testimony of 
this agent provocateur that the 
wholesale executions took place of 
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the leaders of the Molly Maguires, a 
title—fabulous or not—that was ap- 
plied to the strongarm section of 
the Hibernians. In a picture of gen- 
eral graft, corruption and violence, 
one solace is that the Catholic 
clergy, at great personal risk, united 
in warning their parishioners 
against secret societies. 

A History of the Legal Incorpora- 
tion of Catholic Church Property in 
the United States (1784-1932). By 
Rev. Patrick J. Dignan (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.00). Dr. Dig- 
nan here traces the history of the va- 
rious attempts of the American Bish- 
ops to secure adequate laws for the 
legal protection of Church property 
in the United States. He makes 
good use of the canonical disserta- 
tions of his confréres of the Cath- 
olic University, Fathers Bartlett, 
Brown and Barrett, but the minute 
historical development of the laws 
regarding the tenure of Church 
property in Church and State is his 
own original contribution. His 
book is a scholarly treatise of much 
value, well written and documented. 

Le Pélerin de Paris. Par Albert 
Garreau (Paris: Bernard Grasset. 
15fr.). Although Albert Garreau 
modestly declares that he has no 
notion of writing a religious, liter- 
ary or political history of Paris, but 
merely a brief guide to the various 
churches and shrines of the city, as 
a matter of fact he has given us a 
pilgrim’s guide, religious, historical, 
literary and artistic. Under his ex- 
pert leadership we visit the Paris of 
Charlemagne, of St. Louis, of the 
Hundred Years’ War, of the Ren- 
aissance, of the Revolution, of the 
Commune, of the present day; we 
delight in the countless artistic 
treasures of the past and present, 
and kneel in spirit before the many 
relics of the saints. A detailed 
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bibliography accompanies each 
chapter, together with a summary 
of every church’s paintings, sculp- 
ture, chapels and treasury. 


LITERATURE AND FicTION: As the 
Morning Rising. By Sigrid Van 
Sweringen (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $2.50). This well written 
novel tells with remarkable insight 
and truth the life story of Elizabeth 
Bayley up to her marriage with Wil- 
liam Seton (1774-1803). We are 
given a delightful portrait of a 
pious, lovable, intelligent child, un- 
spoiled despite the harsh treatment 
of a cruel stepmother; we see her 
winning friends by her gentle good- 
ness at home, at school, and later 
on in New York society, where she 
became the moSt popular débutante 
of the season; we witness Eliza- 
beth’s admirable tact in handling 
her many suitors, and her loyalty to 
her first and only love, William Se- 
ton. All that her heart could de- 
sire was hers when she married. 
And then suddenly out of a blue sky, 
her father dies and her father-in- 
law; the Seton fortune is lost; her 
young husband stricken with a fatal 
malady. The book closes with the 
young couple sailing to Leghorn to 
visit old friends of the family—the 
Filichis. A second volume is prom- 
ised us. 

Divine Adventurer. By Karl A. 
Meissinger. Translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul (New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.50). How Cyrus 
the Great in the sixth century B. c. 
led the Persians against Babylon 
and ended the Babylonian Captivity 
of the Jews is told in the pages of 
this tiresome pseudo-historical 
novel. Its hero is the millionaire 
Jewish cloth merchant, Siro, who 
traveled the world over from Ephe- 
sus to Benares, acquiring monies to 
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free his people from pagan bondage. 
A strange Jew indeed, for he marries 
a pagan Greek, and his religion is an 
amalgam of Greek philosophy, 
Buddhism, and Persian dualism. A 
strange prophet, too, for in season 
and out of season he repeats the 
words of the prophet Isaiah (Chap- 
ters XL. to LV.). The novelist is a 
pupil of the higher critics, so Siro 
becomes the so-called Second Isaiah, 
a most unwarranted transforma- 
tion. 

Somewhere to the Sea. By Ken- 
neth Reddin (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50). A young Irish 
lawyer and judge has written this 
novel pretty directly out of his own 
experience, it would seem. Its in- 
terest lies in the pictures it draws 
of upper middle class Dublin dur- 
ing the troubled years of 1920 and 
1921. The substance of the novel 
is rather less satisfying than its 
setting. There are good bits of writ- 
ing and flashes of insight in the 
book, but as a whole it is an ama- 
teurish job and emotionally thin 
and wavering. The timid Joycean 
touches are repellent and non-vital. 
Much of what should be important 
conversation seems written pri- 
marily to illustrate the author’s re- 
sentful generalizations on the so- 
cial self-consciousness and rude- 
ness of Dubliners. And it is a curi- 
ous fact that in a novel about one 
of the most Catholic of cities, no 
significant trace or echo of Ca- 
tholicism is to be found in all its 
three hundred and forty-four pages. 

Brother. By Karlton Kelm (In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$2.00). A true to life story of a small- 
town Protestant lawyer dominated 
by his three sisters, “who coddle 
him to a complacent torpor, which 
knows no growth or vision.” They 
are terribly upset when he falls in 
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love with one of his clients from 
Chicago—a Catholic woman married 
to a rake of a Catholic husband. 
The lovers talk a great deal of non- 
sense about an impossible annul- 
ment, although in the long run the 
divorcée realizes that her Faith pro- 
hibits her remarriage. The prob- 
lem is solved at last by the husband’s 
suicide. The plot is original, the 
picture of village gossip well drawn, 
and the language, except for an over- 
abundance of hells and damns, 
clean-cut and natural. 

Abinger Harvest. By E. M. For- 
ster (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $3.50). Mr. Forster, perhaps, 
may be best remembered for his 
masterly dramatization, nearly a 
decade ago, of the theme, 


“For East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet,” 


in his much discussed novel, A Pas- 
sage to India. The present volume 
is a rich collection of eighty of his 
articles, essays, reviews, etc., con- 
tributed to English and American 
periodicals. The contents reveal in 
diversity of subject matter and 
variety of treatment the mental sup- 
pleness of the author, his wide in- 
formation, his piercing insight into 
character, and his command of a 
transparent style. Mr. Forster has 
grouped his material under five cap- 
tions: Contemporary events, books, 
the past, the East, closing the col- 
lection with the text of a pageant 
that celebrates the continuity of 
rural life in his native parish, 
Abinger in Surrey. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Essai de Sociolo- 
gie. Par Luigi Sturzo (Paris: Bloud 
et Gay. 20fr.). Don Sturzo, the 
exiled leader of the Partito Popo- 
lare which disappeared with the ad- 
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vent of Mussolini, is now devoting 
his life to the studies which occu- 
pied his early years as Professor of 
Philosophy and Sociology at the 
Grand Seminary of Caltagirone. His 
solid grasp of principles, the sub- 
tlety of his reasoning, and his vast 
historical knowledge are evidenced 
in this latest work in which he 
studies society, not in the abstract, 
but as realized in living individuals, 
which form the family, the state 
and the Church. He discusses the 
problem of war and peace, outlines 
the scope of the League of Nations, 
denounces the evils of the totali- 
tarian state, explains the ethos of 
Capitalism and Communism, and 
considers Christianity from the 
viewpoint of sociology. Some Cath- 
olic writers have criticized his de- 
nial to society of all extra-individual 
reality and his stressing of the sub- 
jective part of the individual. But 
his overemphasis may be explained 
by his intense dislike of the mod- 
ern absolute state, which is work- 
ing tremendous harm in Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia and Mexico. 

Caleb Catlum’s America. By Vin- 
cent McHugh (New York: Stack- 
pole Sons. $2.50). An “ad” of this 
book declares that “Americans of 
all kinds are going to greet it with 
plain unadulterated joy.” Well, 
this American did not, I assure you. 
As a matter of a reviewer’s duty I 
read it from cover to cover, but the 
tall stories it tells are too tall by 
far, the men Catlum meets—Ben 
Franklin, Mark Twain, Abraham 
Lincoln and Jim Fisk—in his cen- 
tury’s wanderings are stupid cari- 
catures, the humor modeled on 
Rabelais and Mark Twain is forced, 
and the countless incidents he 
records are often suggestive and 
coarse in the extreme. The blurb’s 
“hilarious satire” turns out to be a 
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few jibes at Negro night clubs, barn- 
stormers, university education, duel- 
ling, Greenwich village art, get rich 
schemes and the like. McHugh 
tries to be funny after the manner 
of Baron Munchausen on every 
page, but he merely succeeds in bor- 
ing his readers. 

Facts About Communism. By Ed- 
ward Lodge Curran, Ph.D. (Brook- 
lyn: International Catholic Truth 
Society. 25 cents). It Is Happen- 
ing Here. By J. F. N. (Hunting- 
ton, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor 
Press. 25 cents). The Catholic 
Mind. January 8, 1937 (New York: 
The America Press. 5 cents). 
These three very useful and timely 
booklets deal with different aspects 
of Communism. Father Curran in 
six brief and clearly arranged chap- 
ters, leads the reader through a 
short course on Communism, its 
history, its philosophy, its stand on 
religion, morals, economics, and its 
present status in the United States. 
The bibliography and the study out- 
line at the end of the volume make 
it particularly useful for study clubs 
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and discussion groups. The second 
booklet, whose author possess the 
same initials as the Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, presents with considerable 
detail an account of various organi- 
zations supporting Communism in 
this country, and supplies almost 
innumerable clues for persons who 
may wish to investigate the degree 
of success attained by Communist 
propaganda here. The book in- 
cludes a catechism comprising six- 
teen pages which summarizes and 
points the material in the main body 
of the work, and the conclusion 
deals with the relation of Soviet 
Russia to the present civil war in 
Spain. The January 8th Catholic 
Mind is made up of three communi- 
cations sent by William P. Carney 
from the Spanish battlegrounds to 
The New York Times, and sharply 
criticized by several people appar- 
ently for no better reason than his 
specific indictment of the govern- 
ment forces as subservient to Mos- 
cow and as systematically hostile to 
the Catholic Church and Catholic 
education. 
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